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eminent for his ſkill in navigation, was born in the year 
1558, and educated at Peter-houſe, in Cambridge, where he 
had for his tutor the celebrated John Whitgift, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. In this place he applied himſelf chiefly 
to the ſtudy of the mathematics, which his genius led him to; 
whereby he became qualified for the ſeveral gitat expeditions he 
_ undertook afterwards. | 
The firſt time he had any public employment was in the year 
1586, when he was one of the pecrs who fat in judgment upon 
Mary queen of Scots: but having a greater inclination to act by 
fea than by land, and (according to the fathion in the brave and 
warlike reign of queen Elizabeth) being beut on making foreign 
diſcoveries, and defeating the ambitious deligns of the Sp niaid, 
who was preparing his Invincible Armada for conquering England, 
he fitted out, at his own charge, a little fleet, conſiſting of three 
ſhips, and a pinnace, with a view to ſend them into the South Sea, 
on purpole to annoy the Spanith ſettlements there. His firſt voyage 
was in the year 1586, which was rather tedious and unſucceſsful; he 
returned to England the enſuing year, September the 29th, and then 
went, with many other Englith noblemen and gentlemen, to the re- 
lief of Sluys, at that time beſieged by the duke of Parma; but at his 


arrival he found the place ſurrendered. In 1588 he was one of thoſe 
AY brave 
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brave perſons who put themſelves on Board the Engliſh fleet, to op- 
oſe the Spaniſh Armada that was advancing to invade England. 
Hie commanded, on that occaſion, the Elizabeth Bonaventure, and 
ſignalized himſelf in a remarkable manner; eſpecially in the laſt 
engagement with the Spaniards, near Calais. Queen Elizabeth was 
ſo pleaſed with his good ſervices, that ſhe granted him a commiſſion, 
dated October 4, 1588, to purſue his intended voyage to the South 
Sea; and, for his greater honour and encouragement, lent him one 
of her own royal ſhips, named the Golden Lion, to be the admiral. 
This he victualled and furniſhed at his ee, and ſailed about 
the end of October, attended with many brave 
In the Channel he took a ſhip of Dunkirk, named the Hare, laden 
with merchandize for Spain, which he fenz home; but contrary 
winds' at fir(t, and afterwards a violent ſtorm, which forced him to 
cut his main-maſt by the board, deprived him of all farther hopes 
and ability to proſecute his deſigns on the Spaniſh coaſts, ſo that he 
re:urned to England. However, not diſcouraged by this unhappy 
diſappointment, he undertook a third voyage to the Welt Indies in 
1589, For that purpote he obtained the queen's leave, and one 
ſhip of the royal navy, called the Victory; to which adding three 
other {mall {hips, furniſhed at his own expence with about four 
hundred men, and all necetlaries, he fet ſail from Plymouth the 18th 


e 


ad 


of June. He now made ſeveral valuable ſeizures, but experienced 


all the hard{hips of a tedious voyage. 

The ear], in attempting to feize a Brazil ſhip, feeing captain 
Liſter had boldly carried off the companion, had two parts of his 
own men killed or wounded, and reccived himſelf three ſhots upon 
his ſhield, and a fourth on his fide, though not deep; his head was 
likewiſe broken with ſtones, and all covered with blood, and both 
his head and legs were much burned with pranadoes ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, they had the good fortune to make themſelves 
maſters of a Portuguese thip, of 110 tons, freighted with ſugar and 
Brazil wood; and two days atter of another, between three and 
tour hundred tons, loaden with hides, cochineal, ſugar, china 
diſhes, and ſilver. After being now kept out at fea by ſtorms and 
contrary winds, and reduced to the greateſt extremities, he arrived ſafs 
at Falmouth on the 29th of December. 


In 1591 his lordſhip undertook a fourth voyage to the coaſt of 


Spain, with five ſhips, titted out at his own charge. He failed from 


England in May, and, in his way to the Spaniſh coaſts, found ſeveral 
Dutch ſhips coming from Liſbon loaden with ſpices, which he took 
out of them. "Theſe ſpices he determined to ſend to England, in a 
ſhip guarded by the Golden Noble, his rear-admiral ; bat they were 
taken in a calm, by ſome Portugueze gallies from Penicha, one of 
the captains, with ſeveral of the men, flain, and the reſt carried pri- 
ſoners to Penicha, and from thence to Liſbon. H is lordſhip took, 


deſides the ſpices juſt now. mentioned, a veſſel freighted with wine, 
| | NRF f 
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which he unloaded into his own, and two ſhips laden with ſugar: 
but one having a leak that could not be found, he left it; the other he 
fent for England; and, by contrary winds, and want of victuals, it 
was forced into the Groyne, where it fell into the enemy's hands. 
Theſe ſeveral misfortunes obliged the earl to return to England, 
after having ſent advice to the lord Thomas Howard, admiral of the 
Engliſh fleet, then waiting at the Azores to intercept the Welt 
India plate fleet, that there was a large Spaniſh ſquadron ready to put 
out to ſea. | | | | 

The next year the earl of Cumberland undertook a fifth expedi- 
tion, in which he choſe not to make uſe of any of her majeſty's 
fhips. He intended to have commanded in this voyage in perfong 
but he was ſo croffed with winds, that three months* proviſions were 
fpent in harbours, before they could get to the weſtward of Ply- 
mouth; whereupon, being difappointed in his principal deſign. 
na. nely the taking of the outward-bound Spanith carracks, he tranſ- 


- ferred the chief command to captain Norton, with inſtructions to 


go to the Azores, and returned himſelf to London. His little fleer 
purſued their voyage, and one of the ſhips took, near Caſcais, and 
within ſhot of the caſtle, a Portugueze ſhip, which was conducted 
to England by the Golden Noble. "The reit went to the Azores, 
and, with the alfliſtance of other Engliſh thips, attacked the Santa 
Cruz, a large carrack, in the road of Lagowna, which the Spa- 
niards ſet on fire, after having put the belt of it's cargo on ſhore ; 
but the Englith landed, and made themſelves maſters both of it and 
the town. The 3d of Auguſt they took another rich carrack, named 
Madre de Dios, or the Mother of God, valued at a hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, which was brought to Dartmouth. The 
earl of Cumberland's ſhare, in proportion to his number of ſhips 
and men employed in that fervice, muſt have amounted to a vers 
conſiderable ſum; but becauſe his commiflion had not provided 
for the caſe of his return, and the ſubſtituting another in his room, 
it was adjudped, that he ſhould depend on the queen's mercy and 
bounty; and, by reafon of ſeveral embezzlements, not above the fifth 
part of the thip's value being brought to account, his lordthip was 
forced to fit down contented with thirty-lix thouſand pounds; and 
that too as a mere matter of bounty and favour, not as his juſt 
. | 

The eart, not hereby diſcouraged, undertook a ſtxth voyage in the 
year 1593. Queen Elizabeth lent him, for this expedition, two 
ſhips ot her royal navy, namely, the Golden Lion, admiral, which 
his lordſhip commanded in perſon, and the Bonaventure, vice-ad- 
mural ; to which he added four other ſhips. He had not been long 
at ſea, before he took two French ſhips of great value, and after- 
wards ſeveral other prizes. However, perſevering too long, and 
experiencing many diſaſters, eſpecially a ſcarcity of victuals, they 
ecturned tor England, and arrived at Portſmouth about the end of 


Auguſt, 
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Auguſt, having done much harm to the enemy, and little good to 
themſelves. Notwithſtanding that, the earl of Cumberland re- 
ſolved upon an eighth expedition in the year 1595. Thinking him- 
ſelf ill-uſed by the queen, in the ſmall ſhare he received of the trea- 
ſure found in the Madre de Dios, and not liking to be tied to ſuch 
ſtrict orders as he was when he went out with any ſhips of the royal 
nayy, likewiſe being highly diſpleaſed at the loſs of two carracks, for 
want of a ſufficient 1 he built at Deptford a ſhip of his own, 
of nine hundred tons, which the queen, at the launching of it, 
named The Scourge of Malice. It was the beſt and largeſt ſhip that 
till then had ever been built by any Engliſh ſubject. In this his 
lordſhip intended to have gone in perſon, and had prepared three 
other ſhips to accompany him; but when he had gone as far as 
Plymouth, the queen ſent him an order, by Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Sir John Hawkins, to return; and he complied. The ſhips, how- 
ever, purſued their voyage. 

In 1596 his lordſhip fitted out a ſecond time the Scourge of Ma- 
lice, in which he went in perſon, accompanied with the Dread- 
nought, belonging to the queen, and ſome other ſmall ſhips. About 
thirty or forty leagues from England he met with a ſtorm, wherein 
the Scourge ſprang her main-maſt, and was made unſerviceable for 
that voyage, ſo that he was forced to return to England in the Dread- 
nought. 1 50 

Ihe laſt, and moſt conſiderable expedition undertaken by the ear 
of Cumberland, was in the year 1598; having then fitted out and 
victualled his own ſhip the Scourge of Malice, with nineteen others, 
chiefly at his own charge, he undertook a voyage in perſon to the 
Welt Indies, and for that purpoſe ſet ſail from Plymouth, March 6, 
1597-8. In this expedition his lordſhip loſt a barge, ſunk by his 
order in the haven, to the prejudice of the enemy; another barge, 
caſt away in a ſtorm at Bermudas; the Pegaſus, wrecked upon the 
Goodwin ſands; and the Old Frigate upon the Uſhant ; in which 
two laſt thips torty perſons were drowned. He loſt otherwiſe about 
ſeven hundred men, whereot fix hundted died of the bloody flux 
and calenture at Porto Rico, and ſixty were {lain in fight; and for 
che vaſt expences he was at in hiring and fitting up ſhips, &c. he 
got nothing in this vovage, only ſome quantities of hides, ginger, 
and ſugar, cighty pieces of ordnance, with ſome ammunition, the 
bells of the churches, and about the value of a thouſand ducats of 
pearl. It was, however, of conſiderable ſervice to the Engliſh na- 
tion, and did great damage to the Spaniards; in that it hindered the 
carracks from making their voyage to the Eaſt Indies for this year, 
and obſtructed the return of the Spaniſh plate fleet trom America. 

By the eleven voyages above mentioned, and by building of ſhips, 
horſe- racing, tilting, and the like expenſive exerciſes, this noble earl 
walted more of his eſtate than any of his anceſtors. In 1592 he was 
elected knight of the Garter; in 1601 he was one of the lords that 
were ſent with forces to reduce the carl of Eſſex to obedience. He 

| 1 | departed 
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= departed this life at the Savoy in London, October 30, 1605, and 
5 was buried at Skipton, in Craven, in Yorkſhire, the 3oth of March 
following; where a fine tomb was afterwards erected to his me- 
mory. Hie married Margaret, the third daughter of Francis earl of 
Bedford, by whom he had two ſons, who died young; and a daugh- 
ter, named Anne. Dying thus without iſſue male, he was ſuc- 


A ceeded in his honours by his brother Francis, who deceaſed in 1641, 
4 and had for ſucceſſor his only ſon Henry; and he alſo dying the 
1 ith of December, 1643, left one = daughter, Elizabeth, born in 
2 3613, and married July 5, 1635, to þ ichard Boyle, Viſcount Dun- 


garvan, heir- apparent to Richard earl of Cork; created in 1644 
lord Clifford of Lanſborough; and on the 20th of March, 1644, 
earl of Burlington, anceſtor of the earls of that name. 


CLIFFORD (THrom as), lord high treaſurer of England in the 
reign of king Charles II. was born Auguſt 1, 1630, at Ugbrook, in 
the pariſh of Chudlegh, in Devonſhire, about nine miles from 
Exeter; and having in his youth had an education ſuitable to his 
birth and quality, was, on. the 25th of May, 1647, admitted gentle- 
man commoner of Exeter college in Oxford. In 1650 he ſuppli- 
cated for the degree of bachelor of arts; but whether he was ad- 
mitted appears not. However, after having made ſome conſiderable 
ſay in the univerſity, and well furniſhed himſelf with academical 
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F Jearning, he became a ſtudent in the Middle Temple, London. 
4 Having there continued awhile, he travelled into foreign parts; be- 
x ing accounted by his contemporaries a young man of a very unſet- 
: tled head, or of a roving, ſhattered brain. Notwithſtanding that, 
+ having an excellent genius, highly improved by education, he re- 
i turned home a moſt accomplithed gentleman. In the beginaing of 
$ April, 1660, he was elected one of the burgeſſes for Totneſs, to 
3 ſerve in that parliament which began at Weltminſter the 25th of 
3 the fame month, and reſtored king Charles IT. and, after his ma- 
4 jeſty's reſtoration, he was choſen again burgeſs for the ſame place, 
4 in the parliament which began the 8th of May, 1661. In this par- 
: liament he began to make a conſiderable figure; for being a man 
1 of great vivacity, of a good preſence of mind and body, a ſound 


3 judgment, and ready elocution, he became a frequent and cele- 
1 brated ſpeaker in the Houſe, at firſt againſt, but at length in behalf 
of, the royal prerogative ; for which being taken notice of at court, 
f he was admitted into the king's favour, and ſoon after received the 
; honour of knighthood. He was one of thoſe members of the Houſe 
9 of Commons who formed, ſoon after the Reſtoration, the wicked pro- 
7 jeet of raiſing the king's authority, and increaſing his revenue, which, 
was defeated by the honeſt earl of Clarendon. 
Being a perſon of a bold ſpirit and martial temper, he attended, in 


E | 1665, James duke of York at ſea, and was in that ſea fight with the 
3 Dutch which happened on the 3d of June. After this, continuing 
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zn the fleet when it was commanded by Edward carl of Sandwich, 
vice-ad;niral, he was in the exp«dition of Bergen, in Norway, when, 
on the 2d of Auguſt, the Enghith attacked the Duich Ealt India fleet, 
which had taken refuge in that port. Soon aſter, he was ſent envoy 
to the kings of Sweden and Deumark, with fuil power to conclude 
new treaties and alliances with them. The next year, 1666, he at- 
eended prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle at fea, in the ex po- 
dition againſt the Dutch, and was in that great engagement whick 
lalted the four firſt days of June ; he was alſo with the ſame gene- 
als on the 25th of July following, in another fight with the Dutch. - 
In confideration of thefe great ſervices, he was on the 8th of No- 
vember following made comptrolſer of the king's houſhold, in the 
room of Sir Hugh Pollard, knight and baronet, who dicd the day 


5 


before; and on the 5th of December enſuing, was ſworn one of his 
majeſty's privy council. The 13th of June, 1668, he was conſti- 

inted treafvrer of the king's houichold, upon the deceaſe of Charles 

viſconnt Fitz- Harding; and about the ſame time was made, by pa- 

tent, one of the lords commitlioners of the Tieaſury. In 1670 he 

became one of the king's cabinet council, known by the name of the 

Cabal; who connived to render the king abſolute, to eſtabliſh Po- 
pery, and deftroy the Proteſtant religion, to break the triple alliance, 

and to make war upon Holland, in all which they acted as the tools 

&f France, The next year his majeſty granted him ſixty years leaſe 

of the pallures of Cieſſow in Buckinghamſhire ; and the ſame year 

he finithed a new chapel at Ugbrook, which was conſecrated and de- 

clicatec to St. Cyprian, by Anthony biſhop of Exeter. Upon the 
death of Sir John Trevor, which was on the 28th of May, 1672, 

and in the abſence of Henry ear} of Arlington, Sir Thomas executed 

the cthce of principal ſecretary of fate, till the return of the lord 

Arlington from his embaſſy in Holland, and of Mr. Henry Co- 

ventry, jrom his embaſſy into Sweden. For his great ſervices to 

king Charles II. and his brother, the duke of York, he was, on 

the 2013 of April, 1672, created by patent baron Cliff:rd, of 

Chudlegh, in the county of Devon, to him and his heirs male; and 

in June following his majeſty gave him the manors of Canning ton 

and Rodway Fitz-Payn, in Somerſetſhire. Moreover, having ad- 

vice King Chazles to (hut up the Exchequer, he was, for that im- 

portant advice, rewarded on the 28th of November with the moſt 
protitadle office of lord high treaſurer of England, which had been 
executed by commiſſioners ever fince the death of Thomas earl of 

Southampton: but being heated with the deſign of bringing in Popery 

even to enthußafm, he was guilty of ſome 1ndecencies, which e 
ſioned his loſing ſoon that place; for, in purſuance of his and the 
reſt of the C abal's deſigns, king Charles having, for the ſervice of 

Popery, publiſhed, March 15, 1671-2, a declaration for indujcence, 

or liberty of conſcience, wherein the exccution of penal laws, againſ} 
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ſtrain. He ſaid, in ſhort, all that could be 


Chapel he had built, as is related above. | 


CLIVE—{ Robert). A 9 
— — ——ñ— — — pb — 
whatſoever ſort of Nonconformiſts or Recuſants, was ſuſpended, the 
Houſe of Commons, which began to perceive the king's deſigns, 
voted that declaration to be againſt law, In oppoſition to this vote, 
and two addreſſes to the king ſubſequent thereupon, the lord Clif- 
ford reſolved to maintain, in the Houſe of Lords, the validity of that 
declaration with all the force and all the arguments he could brin 
for it. He began the debate with rough words; calling the vote of 
the Commons a horrible monſter, an 3 on in a very high 
aid, with great heat, 


and many indecent expreſſions. | 
Though this ſpeech was agreeable to the king, it raiſed ſuch a 
flame in the parliament, that the Cabal durſt not purſue their pro- 
jects; and the earl of Shafteſbury deſerting them, the king was pre- 
vailed upon to recall and cancel his declaration. Thereupon the 
lord Clifford was diſgraced, and reſigning the white ſtaff on the 19th 
of June, 1673, retired to his country ſeat at Ugbrook ; where, in 
September following, he died of the ſtone, being aged forty-three 
years, and about a month. He was buried in a vault under the 
This lord's character is ſufficiently evident from what is ſaid of 
him in this article ; but, beſides that, Mr. Prince informs us, that he. 
was a gentleman of a proper manly body, of a large and noble mind, 
of a found head, and a ſtout heart. He nut only had, but had the 
command of, moſt excellent parts, and knew how to employ them to 
his own beſt advantage. He had a voluble flowing tongue, a ready 
wit, a firm judgment, and an undaunted coura — reſolution, 
He married Elizabeth, daughter and coheir to William Martin, of 
Lindridge, in Devonſhire, Eiq. by whom he had fifteen children, 
and was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his eldeſt ſurviving ſon 
George, who dying in 1690, the title devolved on his brother Hugh, 
who departed this life October 12, 1730, and had for his ſucceſſor 
Hugh, who dying March 25, 1732, was ſucceeded by Hugh, the 
preſent Lord Clifford. | 


eel | 
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CLIVE (Rog ENT), baron of Plaſſey, one of the moſt extroar- 
dinary characters which this or any age has produced, was born at 
Styche, in the pariſh of Moreton- Say, near Market-Drayton, in 
Shropſhire, on the 29th of September, in the year 1725. His fa- 
ther, Richard Clive, inherited the eſtate of Styche, the ancient 
poſſeſſion of his family; but thinking the income, which ſcarcely 
exceeded five hundred pounds a year, too ſmall a proviſion, he fol- 


lowed the buſineſs of the law. | 


In his early youth Robert was ſent to a private ſchool, Dr. 


Eaton's, of Loſtock, in Cheſhire. The doctor obſerved that in cou» 


rage and ſagacity he far ſurpaſſed his fellows, and diſcerned in the 
fchool-bay the character of the future hero, If,“ ſaid he, © that 
Vor. IV. | B 5 | lad 
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Tad ſhould live to be a man, and an opportunity be given for the 
exertion of his talents, few names will be greater than his.“ 
From this ſchool, at the age of eleven, he was removed to ano- 
ther, of which the reverend Mr. Burflem, of Market- Drayton, was 
the maſter. In that town there ſtands, on the edge of a high hill, 
an ancient Gothic church, from the lofty ſteeple of which, at the 
diſtance of a few feet from the top, there projects an old ſtone ſpout, 
in the form of a dragon's head, On this head he once ſeated him- 
ſelf, to the great aſtoniſhment and terror of his ſchooltellows, who 
were gazing from below. Yet he was not inſenſible to danger, nor 
ever fought it unleſs when it produced applauſe, but then he flew 
with eagerneſs to meet it; for even when a boy he loved honour 
more than he feared death. | 

From the tuition of Mr. Burflem, with whom his ſtay was ſhort, 
he was ſent to Merchant-Taylor's ſchool in London. This cele- 
brated ſeminary, however, did not long retain him, for-his father 
reſolved once more to try the effect of a private ſchool, and entruſted 
him to the care of Mr. Sterling, of Hemel Hempſtead, a village in 
Hertfordſhire, where he continued till he obtained the appointment 
of a writer in the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company. 

From a dillike to reſtraint, and an abhorrence of all compulſion, 
young Clive's academical attainments ſeldom received, or deſerved, 
tom his maſters any particular applauſe; but they all agreed in 
* | giving him the character of the moſt unlucky boy they ever had in 
1 | their ſchools. Such were the firſt aſpects of a character that ſoon 
| afterwards commanded the admiration of the world! 

In conſequence of Mr. Clive's appointment, in 1743, as a 
writer in the Company's ſervice, he embarked in one of their ſhips, 
and arrived at Madras in the year 1744, in the nineteenth year of his 

| | age, The ſame diflike to the drudgery of the defk, the fame impa- 

q tience of controul, which diltinguithed him at ſchool, ſtill marked 
| ; His character, and rendered his appointment as troubleſome to his 

li | ſuperiors as it was irkſome to himſelf. On one occaſion, his con- 

ö | | duct to the fecretary, under whom the writers are placed, was ſo in- 
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contiſtent with the diſcipline of office, that the governor, to whom 
it was reported, commanded him to aſk the 3 pardon, 
The ſubmifſion was made in terms of extreme contempt ; but the 
ſecretary received it graciouſly, and invited him to dinner. * No, 
Sir.“ replied Clive; “ the governor did not command me to dine 
with you.“ | „„ | 
On the ſurrender of Madras to the French admiral, Monſieur de 
la Bourdonnais, in September, 1745, the Company's ſervants, both 
civil and nnlitary, became priſoners on parole; but as Monſieur Du- 
pleix, who was commander in chief of the French forces in India, 
and who was not preſent at the ſurrender, refuſed to ratify the 
treaty, and made the-Engliſh priſoners to the town, inſiſting upon 
. 1 | their 
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their taking a freſh 12 from the new governor, the Englith, on 
their part, conſidered their engagement to Bourdonnais as broken, 
and thought themſelves at liberty to make their eſcape, if poſſible, 
and to . up arms when occaſion might offer: accordingly Mr. 
Clive, diſguiſed as a Moor in the dreſs of the country, and a tew 
others, eſcaped to St. David's, which lies on the ſame coaſt, at the 
diſtance of twenty-one mules to the ſouth. _ Ro 

Soon after his arrival, he happened to be engaged in a party at 
cards with two enſigns, who were detected in a combination to 
cheat the reſt of the company. The enſigns had won conſiderable 
ſums, which, as their knavery was proved, the loſers, at firſt, refuſed 
to pay; but the threats of the two gamblers ſoon intimidated all but 
Clive, who {till perſiſted in his retuſal, and accepted the challenge 
which the boldeſt of them gave. Clive delivered his fire; but his an- 
tagoniſt, as each had only a ſingle piſtol, reſerved his, and quitting 
his ground, preſented the piſtol to Mr. Clive's head, and bade him 


'aſk his life. After ſome heſitation Clive complied: but his anta- 


oniſt telling him he mult alſo recant the expretlions he had uſed to 
jo diſhonour, and promiſe payment of the money, for that otherwiſe 
he would fire; “ Fire, and be d—n'd!” ſaid Clive. ſaid you 
cheated; I ſay fo ſtill: nor will I ever pay you.” The enſign, find- 
ing that all remonſtrances were vain, called him a madman, and 
threw away his piſtol. When Clive's acguaintance complimented 
him on his behaviour on this occaſion, he made the following re- 
mark : “ The man has given me my life, and I have no right in 
future to mention his behaviour at the card- table; although I never 
will pay him, nor ever keep him company.” 
In 1747 Mr. Clive obtained a commiſſion in the military ſervice. 
The events of the two firſt years, 1747 and 1748, gave him few op- 
Portunities of exerting the talents he poſſeſſed ; yet, even in thoſe 


few, he exhibited ſuch proofs of an ardent, inflexible mind, as raiſed 


the admiration, and engaged the confidence, of the troops. After 
the capture of Madras, the power of the French had obtained the 


aſcendency through the whole Carnatic ; but the arrival of admiaal 


Boſcawen, with two thouſand regular troops, in July 1748, railed 
the hopes ot the government of St. David's, and determined them to 
retrieve. their ſinking reputation by an attack on Pondicherry, a 


neighbouring fort, and the enemy's principal ſettlement. At this 
ſiege our young enſign diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallant behaviour 


in the defence of the advanced trench; which the enemy attacked 
with ſo much reſolution, that ſome of the officers in the ſame de- 
tachment fell, and he himſelf received a ſhot in his hat, and another 
in his coat: but, notwithſtanding this partial ſucceſs, the early ſet- 
ting in of the rains, and the total inexperience of Admiral Boſcawen 
in military operations, compelled the Engliſh ſoon afterwards to raiſe 
the liege, and to return to Fort St. David's, . | 
B2 Duting 
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of diſpatching a ſerjeant, ran himſelf to the trench behind, and 


him ro au account for that. The officer inſiſted, that his compli- 


_ vids fo convircing, that they applauded their own reſolution to ſup- 


1 
2 — —_—_ 


During the attack upon the intrenchment, Mr. Clive obſerved that 
his powder was almoit ſpent; and in his eagerneſs for more, inſtead 


brought a freſh ſupply. This circumſtance was afterwards repre- 
ſented to his prejudice by another officer, who inſinuated in com- 
pany, when Clive was not preſent, that he had quitted his poſt from 
ear Clive, informed of the aſperſion, requeſted his friend, who 
brought him the account, to go with him to the officer; when find- 
ing that the charge, though denied at firſt, was ſtrictly true, he told 
the officer they muſt inſtantly withdraw. The officer followed, as 
if to attend bim; but whilſt ſome other officers, who were preſent 
when Clive accoſted him, were ſtill nigh, he gave him from behind 
a blow upon the ear. Clive inſtantly drew; the other, knowing the 
company would interpoſe, followed his example. Both were put 
under an arreſt, and a court of inquiry was ordered; who were of 
opinion, that the officer ought to atk Mr. Clive's pardon at the head 
of the baitalion, for having aſperſed his character without a cauſe; 
but that they might not be obliged to break the officer, they took 
no notice of the blow. Clive, unwilling to injure the ſervice, was 
ſilent on this head, till the return of the army to St. David's, when 
he called on the officer, and reminded him of what had paſſed at the 
camp. He acknowledged, that with reſpect to that part of the af- 
front on which the court had given an 1 their judgment, and 
the officer's conſequent compliance, had afforded him entire ſatis- 
faction ; but as no notice was taken of the blow, he muft now call 
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ance with the opinion of the court ought to be accepted as a full 
latis faction, and perſevered in refuſing every other; upon which Mr. 
Clive laid his cane gently on his head, and told him that he did this 
merely to ſtigmatiae him, for that he was too contemptible a coward 
nem for a beating. The next day the officer reſigned his com- 
miſſion. x | | 

The ſeaſon for military operations being over, the troops re- 
mained inaòtive at St. David's; and before the return of ſpring, the 
news of a ceſſation of hoſtilities between Britain and France arrived. 
But though the ſubjects of the two ſtates had no longer a national 
pretence for war, yet ancient rivalſhip and recent injuries, oppo- 
ſition of interefls, and a mutual conſciouſnefs of ſtrength, feemed to 
announce a ſpeedy renewal of the conteſt. At this time the domi- 
nions of a neighbouring chief, the rajah of Tanjore, were claimed 
by his brother, a fugitive, who declared that the preſent rajah was 
an uſurper, and that he himſelf, though depoſed by his ſubjects, was 
their righttul lord. The ſacts appeared io the Engliſh of St. Da- 


port his cauſe, conſidering it as the cauſe of juſtice, which all men 
re bound, by the law of nature, to defend. car their own ſettle- 
| | ment 
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ment was a fort of the rajah's, called Devi Cotah, with the attack of 
which they reſolved to begin their operations. When they ap- 
peared before it, they found the approaches difficult, and the ram- 
parts covered with innumerable troops, whoſe military proweſs ex- 
perience had not yet taught them to deſpiſe. Clive alone inſiſted 
that the enterprize, 1 hazardous, was far- from being deſpe- 
rate; for, by advancing the cannon in the night, the gates might be 
deſtroyed, and the town taken by ſtorm. The commanding officer, 
captain Cope, refuſed to liſten. to his advice, as too bold to be fol- 
lowed, and continued a fruitleſs cannonade, till, having exhauſted his 
ammunition, he was compelled to lead back his troops, with diſ- 

race, to Fort St. David's. Their ſhame at this diſcomfiture, it's 
fl effects upon their trade, and, above all, the triumphs of the 


French, determined the Englith to make a ſecond attempt for the 


reduction of Devi Cotah. The detachment conſiſted of eight hun- 
dred Britiſh troops, and fiſteen hundred Sepoys, a name given to the 
natives when diſciplined by the Europeans, and enliſted in their ſer- 
vice. The command was entruſted to major Lawrence, whoſe 

reat abilities, at that time but little known, ſoon afterwards raiſed 
Pim to the higheſt rank in the ſervice. A breach being made in the 
walls, Clive, then a lieutenant, ſolicited the command of the for- 
lorn hope. Lawrence, though he knew his character, was ſur- 
pri ſed at his requeſt, and told him that the ſervice did not fall to his 
turn. Clive replied, that he knew it did not, he ſhould otherwiſe 
have claimed it as his right; but that he hoped, on ſuch an occaſion, 
the requeſt of a volunteer would not be refuſed. Major Lawrence 
having given his conſent, a platoon of thirty-four Britiſh, ſupported 
by ſeven hundred Sepoys, was ordered to * the breach. Clive 
and the Engliſh led the way. Between the camp and the fort was a 
rivulet, in paſſing which four of the Engliſh fell by the enemy's 
fire. The frightened Sepoys halted as ſoon as they had paſſed the 
brook, but the Engliſh puſhed reſolutely on; and being now cloſe 
upon the breach, had levelled their muſquets, when a party of horſe, 
whom a tower of the fort had hitherto concealed, ruſhed upon their 
rear, and cut down twenty-fix of their number. One of the horſe- 
men aimed a ſtroke at Clive; but having eſcaped it, by ſtepping 


aſide as the horſe paſſed him, he ran towards the rivulet, and had the 


good fortune to join the Scpoys. Of the whole four and thirty, 
himſelf and three others were all that were left alive. Major Law- 
rence, ſeeing the diſaſter, commanded all the Europeans to advance. 
Clive ſtill marched in the firſt diviſion. The. horſe renewed their 
attack, but were repulſed with ſuch ſlaughter, that the garriſon, diſ- 


mayed at the ſight, gave way as the Englith approached the breach, 


and, flying through the oppoſite gate, abandoned the town to the 
victors. Alarmed at the ſucceſs of the Engliſh, the rajah ſent them 
overtures af peace ; to which, on condition that a ſettlement ſhould 

| be 
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be made on his rival, and the fort of Devi Cotah, with the adjoin- 
ing diſtrict, be ceded to the Company, the Englith readily agreed. 

After the war, lieutenant Clive returned to the civil eſtabliſh— 
ment, and was admitted to the {ame rank as that he would have held, 
had he never quitted the civil for the military line. His income 
was now conſiderably increaſed by his appointment to the office of 
commiſſary to the Britiſh troops; an appointment which the friend- 
ſhip of major Lawrence had procured him. He had not long been 
ſeuled at Madras, when a fever of the nervous kind deſtroyed his 
conſtitution, and operated ſo banefully on his ſpirits, that the con- 
ſtant preſence of an attendant became abſolutely requilite, As the 
eliſeaſe abated, his former ſtrength was in ſome degree renewed; but 
his frame had received ſo rude a ſhock, that, during the remainder of 
his life, excepting when his mind was ardently engaged, the op- 
preſſion on his ſpirits frequently returned. 

On account of the diltraction of affairs in 1751, Clive reſumed 
Being then at St. David's, and having ob- 
tained a captain's commiſſion, he undertook to conduct a detach- 
ment ſent to the relief of a tort of the nabob's, which at that time 
was cloſely heſieged by a neighbouring chieſtain, the ally of his rival 
Chundaſaheb. Led on by him, the Engliſh broke through the chiet- 
tain's troops in the night, aud entered the fort amidit the applauſe of 
the garriſon. No ſooner had he feen them ſafe, than he attempted 
to return, accompanied by his ſervants, and a guard of twelve Se- 
poys; but they had not proceeded far, when they found themſelves 
Jurrounded by the chieftain's troops. Captain Clive reſolved to 
jerce his way, and the attempt ſucceeded ; but ſeven of the Sepoys, 
an ſeveral of his fervants, fell by the ſabres of the enemy. 

Having diſplayed great fkill and much courage, by ſtratagem, and 
a timely reinforcement, the captain defeated three hundred Euro- 
peans, two thoufand five hundred Sepoys, and two thouſand horſe, 
winch Dupleix and Chundaſaheb had ſent againſt him; and before 
the end of the campaign, he had made himſclt maſter of ſeveral forts 
belonging to the enemy. | 

Early in the next year, 1752, captain Clive took the field with 
three hundred and eighty Europeans, two thouſand Sepoys, and two 
thoufand five hundred horſe; and finding that the enemy intended an 
attack on Arcot, haſtened to it's relief, The enemy, who had in- 
telligence of his motions, had formed a plan to ſurprize him on his 
march; and having with them a numerous party of French, had 
taken their meaſures with ſo much judgment, that before he 
ſuſpeQed an attack, the fire of nine pieces of cannon, at the diſtance 
of two hundred and fifty yards on his right, was poured upon his 
men. The extremity of danger increaſed the activity, but never 
dilturbed the compolure of his mind. The battle hung in ſuſpence 
till evening, when a detachment ol his troops attacked the enemy 19 

| | | the 
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the rear, and having made themſelves maſters of their cannon, a 

neral defeat enſued. . > en Wat 

Arcot, the capital of the province, being now in ſafety, captain 
Clive received orders to conduct his forces to St. David's, it bein 
reſolved to ſend them to the relief of Tritebinopoly. Before their 
departure from St. David's, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land, and took upon him the command of all the troops which were 
deſtined for this ſervice, and which conſiſted of four hundred Eu- 
ropeans, and eleven hundred Sepoys. When they arrived within 
ſight of the town, the enemy, whoſe detachments had attempted, 
without ſucceſs, to intercept them on their march, determined to 
Clive, at his own requeſt, took poſſeſſion ot a 
large ſtone building which ſtood on the plain between the two 
armies, and which the French, intent on torming their line, had 
happily neglected. This movement decided the fortune of the day; 
for as the French were expoſed to the fire from the guns, while his 
troops were protected from their's, they ſoon gave ground; and the 
horſe in Chundaſaheb's ſervice, diſmayed by the foſs of their com- 
mander, Allum Khan, whoſe head was taken off by a cannon-ball, 
fled with great precipitation. 5 | 

The ſiege of Iritchinopoly being raiſed, the army was divided 
into two bodies, and Clive, though the junior captain, was appointed 
to the command of one. Major Lawrence's corps remained on the 
ſouth of the river Caveri, while captain Clive proceeded a day's 


march to the northward, and encamped a few miles beyond X 


the banks of the Coleroon. Soon after the ſeparation, he received 
intelligence that a large reinforcement, under the conduct of 


D'Autueil, had been ſent from Pondicherry by Dupleix, to the relief 


of the French troops on the Coleroon, who were commanded by 
Mr. Law. This detachment Clive reſolved to intercept; but find- 
ing that D'Autueil had retired on his approach, he returned again to 
his camp. In the mean time, Mr. Law, who had received an ac- 


count of his departure, but had not heard of his return, had ſent a 
party of ſeven hundred Sepoys, and eighty Euiopeans, forty of whom 


were de{erters from the Engliſh, to ſtorm the camp, which he ima- 
gined they would find very weakly defended. The advanced guard, 
deceived by the language of the delerters, and by the darkneſs of the 
night, ſuppoſed them a detachment of major Lawrence's troops, and 
allowed them to paſs without moleſtation or inquiry. In this man- 
ner they marched on-to the center of the camp, where, being chal- 
lenged by the ſentinels, they.inſtantly gave their fire. Clive, ſtarting 


from his fleep, imagined the fire had proceeded from his own' 


troops, who, for ſome unknown reaſon, had taken the alarm. With 
this idea impreſſed upon his mind, he ran to the quarters of the Eng- 
lich, and found them under arms in conſequence of the fire, but as 
ignorant as himſelf of the cauſe, He proceeded with them to that 
; | part 
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£18 part of the camp where they heard the alarm, and finding a body © 
| poys firing at random towards the enemy's encampment, he con- 
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cluded, as before, that they were his own men, and ordering the Eu- 
ropeans to halt, proceeded towards the Sepoys, to inquire the reaſon 


140 of their conduct. One of the firſt he accoſted, knowing from his 
{13 language that he was an Engliſhman, wounded him in two places, 
„ and then ran towards a pagoda, or Indian temple, which ſtood in 
the camp, and of which the French were maſters. Captain Clive, 
ſtill miſtaking the Sepoy for one of his own troops, and enraged at 
his inſolence followed him to the gate of the pagoda, where, to his 
great ſurprize, he was challenged by ſix Frenchmen. This circum» 
nce in{tantaneouſly ſuggeſted to his mind all that had paſſed. ' He 
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| told them, with a calmneſs which gained belief, that he was come f 
þ to offer them their lives, on condition of their laying down their ; 
ö arms; a propoſal which he imagined they would F accept, as 
| they would ſee that the pagoda was ſurrounded by his troops, 


| Three of the Frenchmen returned to conſult their companions; 
| | while the other three accompanied him as his priſoners. He then 
| haſtened to the Europeans, with an intention to attack the Sepoys z 
ll | but they, alarmed at their ſituation, had marched away unmoleſted 
| | by the Engliſh, Who imagined that they had left their ground in 
| obedience to captain Clive's commands. DIY ; 
j | Having taken ſuch meaſures as muſt effeQually prevent the eſcape f 
1 of the French from the pagoda, captain Clive, at the dawn of day, : 
g went down in perſon to parley with them. Being weary with fa» _ 
tigue, and weak with the loſs of blood, he leaned for ſupport on the 
ſhoulders of two ſerjeants, when one of the deſerters, who knew him, 
fired at him as he flood at the gateway, and killed the twe ſerjeants : 
Who ſupported him. The French, fearful that ſuch an outrage, _ 
if countenanced by them, would exclude them from the hope of _ 
2 threw down their arms, and ſurrendered. The ſeven hun« _ 
| red Sepoys, with an appearance of better fortune, had left tha _ 
* camp; but the Morattoes being ordered to purſue them, executed 7 
F their commiſſion with ſuch effectual ſlaughter, that before noon not 
1 a ſingle man of the whole ſeven hundred was left alive. The 
1 enemy, weakened by their loſs, were driven from two of their poſts; 
| and foon afterwards D'Autreuil, and his whole detachment, were 
1 taken priſoners. 5 | | | 
8 | This rapid ſucceſſion of misfortunes entirely diſheartened Chun- 
| daſaheb's Indian troops, and produced fo great a defection, that two 
| thouſand of his horſe, and fifteen hundred of his Sepoys, deſerted ta 
| captain Clive; and ſo many thouſand others returned to their dif- 
ferent homes, that the troops which remained with him, excluſively 
| of the French battalion, amounted only to three thouſand foot, and 
"i two thouſand horſe. Thus abandoned, the unfortunate old man, 
1 wich che concurrence of Mr. Law, the commanding officer of the 
| 
j 
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French, threw himſelf on the mercy of the chief of the Tanjorines, 
ho was then in major Lawrence's camp, and who had ſolemnly 
es to convey him in ſafety to the French ſettlement at Karical. 
No ſooner was Chundaſaheb in his power, than the faithleſs Tan- 
jorine acquainted Mahomed-Alli-Khan with the news, who imme- 
diately inſiſted that the priſoner ſhould be delivered up to him. 
The eee and the regent of Myſore, made the ſame demand, 
each iuſiſting on his preferable right; till at length the Tanjorine, 
wearied with their importunity, alarmed at their threats, and en- 
raged to be diſappointed of the vaſt advantage he expected from his 
erfidy, ordered one of his ſervants, a remorſeleſs Affghan, whom he 
3 ſuch purpoſes, to diſpatch the unhappy priſoner. A few 
days before this event, Mr. Law's whole French battalion capi- 
tulaicd, and were made priſoners. 
There being now no army to oppoſe him in the field, captain 
Clive returned to Madras, where he accepted the command of five 


hundred new-raifed Sepoys, and a hundred raw recruits from Eu- 


rope, none of whom had ever ſeen an enemy. Y<t with theſe men 
he bulieged and made himſelf maſter of two ttrong torts, garriſoned 
by French and natives: for he inſpired them with courage, by ex- 
poling himſelf 19 the hotteſt of the fire; and his own knowledge 
and experience ſupplied the deficiency of their's. 

This ſervice being completed, and the enemy diſpoſſeſſed of all 
that part of the Carnatic, captain Clive returned to Madras, and con- 
tinued there till the month of February, 1753, when the ruined ſtate 
of his health compelled him to embark for England. 

Not long after captain Clive's return to England, he was ſoli- 
cited by the directors of the Eait India Company, to accept the ap- 
pointment of governor of Fort St. David, with a right of ſucceſ- 


ſion to the government of Madras; and as he expreſſed his willing- 


neſs to ſerve them, they procured for him the commiſſion of lieute- 


' nant-colonel in his majeſty's ſervice, together with the conduct of 


three companies of the royal artillery, and of three or four hundred 
of the king's troops. | 

With this force he was ordered to join the Morattoes on the 
weſtern coaſt of H indoſtan, and, in conjunction with them, to attack 
the French, whole power was at that time extremely formidable to 
the Company: but finding, oa his arrival at Pombay, that the 
peace was already concluded, he determined to employ his troops 
againſt Angria, a neighbouring pirate, whoſe frequent depredations 


were injurious to the Englith ſettlements. The expedition was 


immediately undertaken, and attended with complete ſucceſs. 

On the 15th of December, the colonel embarked on board ad- 
miral Watſon's ſquadron, having with him twelve hundred S2poys, 
and ſeven hundred Europeans, two hundred and fifty of whom were 
in his majeſty's ſervice. He arrived in Ballaſor road in the begin- 
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ning of December, and, in conjunction with the admiral, determined 
on an attempt which was contidered as ſingularly daring, but which, 
in their circumſtances, was highly expedieut; that of bringing up the 
ſhips to the very town of Calcutta, No {ooner was this ſervice per- 
formed, than the troops were landed, and the thi p guns were brought 
to bear upon the fort; from which, as well as from the town, the 
enemy fled with great precipitation. : 2 5 

The ſatisfaction of the army and navy in this important ſneceſs, 
was diſturbed by a difference which aroſe between their reſpective 
commanders; tor the government of the tort being clatmed by cap- 
tain Coote, in conſequence of a commiſſion from the admiral, 
colonel Clive reſented the demand as highly irregular ; Mr. Wat- 
ſon's authority, as admiral, giving him no right to ſuperſede the 
commander in chief of the land forces, and appoint an inferior of- 
ficer to the government of the fort. Hence the colonel refufed to 
relign the command ol the fort to captain Coote, and threatened that 
officer with an immediate arreſt if he preſumed to diſobey; but he 
declared, at the ſame time, that he would give up the fort to admiral 
Watſon, if he himſelf would demand the keys. The admiral ſent 
him word, in anfwer to this declaration, that if he did not quit the 
fort, he ſhould be driven jrom it by the ſhip's guns. The colonel 
replied, that he could not be anfwerable tor the conſequences, but 
he would not quit the fort. His firmnels induced the admiral to 
adopt the expedient of aſking in perlon for the keys, which were 
accordingly delivered to him, and by him were entruſted, not to 
Captain Coote, but to the governor and council of Calcutta. 

Colonel Clive had now with him twelve hundred Sepoys, and 
ſeven hundred Furopeans, which were all his force, Tor a conſi- 
derable part of the Madras detachment was not yet arrived. With 
theſe troops, however, few as they were, he took the field in 1757. 
and intrenched himſelf at tive miles dittance from Calcutta, to which 
town he knew that Surajah Dowlah, the nabob, and his whole 
army, were then upon their march. The nabob paſſed the Engliſh 
intrenchments at the diſtance of but a mile and a half, and encamped 
at the back ot Calcutta. 

The colonel now found his ſituation truly deſperate. The terror 
of the nabod's approach had iriglitened moſt of the natives from his 
camp; and, to the apparent impoſlibility of ciiecting any thing with 
his leven hundred Europeans, was added the proſpect of diſtreſs by 
famine. He thought it therefore adviſcable to ſend two of his friends 

to the nabob, to treat for peace; but their return convinced him that 
the nabob was fixed in his hatred to the Englith, and would not 
negociate, excepting With a view of gratitying that hatred in the 
ſuteſt manner, and by the eaſieſt means. In this ſituation, which 
ſcarcely preſented a ray of hope, colonel Clive determined to at- 
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carry deſtruction to his head quarters. With this view he applied 
to admiral Watſon for the afſiſtance of five hundred ſeamen to draw 


* 


his cannon, and carry his ammunition; and theſe being ſent, he 


began his march at miduight : but as the day approached, ſo thick 
a fog came on with it, that though he had reached the camp, it was 
no longer poflible to execute the deſign of ſeizing the cannon, or of 
proceeding by the ſhorteſt road to the head quarters. Yet he ſtill 
continued the attack, and pailed through the midſt of the camp. 

At laſt the nabob ſent a letter offering terms of accommodation, 
and a firm peace was concluded, to the honour and advantage of the 
Company. | : : 

No ſooner was the treaty ſigned, than colonel Clive, notwithſtand- 
ing the nabob's interference and repeated threats, led his force 


againſt the French ſettlement at Chandernagore, and with the 
aſſiſtance of the fleet made himſelf maſter of the place. 


This ſucceſs of the Engiith left them little to fear from the future 
operations of the French, but they had much to dread from the re- 
ſentments of Surajah Dowlah ; for they had attacked the French in 
oppolition to his will, and in contempt of his threats to declare ham- 
ſelf their enemy, if they preſumed to diſobey. Ot his rooted anti- 
pathy to the Engliſh, his conduct had exhibited a continued proof: 
the ruins of Calcutta were before their eyes, and the horrors of the 
night which followed the ſurrender were freſh in every mind. He 
had then received no provocation; he had now received the greateſt. 
No hope, therefore, of laſting peace remained, but by depriving him 
of the power to injure, and that could only be effected by a revo- 
lution in his government. 

The firſt idea of ſuch a change was ſuggeſted by captain Clive; 
and to him and to Mr. Watts the execution was entruſted, The 
ſituation of the nabob's court was highly favourable to their wiſhes ; 


| for his conduct had fo entirely alienated the affections of his prin- 


cipal officers, that one of them, Meer Jaffier by name, became their 
aſſociate in the enterprize ; and it was ſoon agreed, that if ſucceſs 
would attend their views, his maſter's titles, dignity, and power, 
{hould be transferred to him. The conduct of this negociation ne- 
ceſſarily required the aſſiſtance of one of the natives of the country; 
for no European could have the ſame acceſs to Meer Jafſier, or have 
paſſed unſuſpected between him and the Engliſh. The perſon made 
choice of was a Gentoo merchant at Calcutta, whoſe name was Omi- 
chund, and who was well known to the officers of the nabob's court, 
as well as to the Engliſh. He was accordingly employed; and by 
his aſſiſtance the terms of the agreement were eaſily adjuſted. But 
before the actual ſigning of the treaty, when ample proofs of the 
particulars of the plot were in his power, he determined to draw 
from his ſituation much larger advantages than any which had yet 
been offered: he therefore inſiſted on a moſt enormous ſum, in ad- 
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: . ee nents 
dition to that which had been promiſed him; and threatened that, 
in caſe of reſuſal, he would go to the nabob, and diſcloſe to him all 
he knew. 

The life of Meer Jaffier was in Omichund's hands; the life of 
Mr. Watts, who was then at Muxadabai, the capital of Bengal, 
was equally in his power; the intereſts of the Company, and perhaps 
it's exiſtence, were at flake. In ſuch circumſtances, to refuſe the 
demand was impoſſible; and to comply with it, and reward the 
traitor, was an indignity to which colonel Clive could not be in- 
duced to ſubmit. In this dilemma, he projected the expedient of, 
ſigning # real and a fictitious treaty. The real treaty contained the 
different flipulations agreed on by Meer Jaffer and the repreſenta— 
tives of the Company, but nothing more; whereas the fictitious 
treaty contained, bulide thoſe ſtipulations, an article in favour of 
Omichund, which granted to him the conormous ſum he had de- 
manded, as the price of ſecrecy. Both the agicements were ſigned; 
but the laſt being the only one of which Omichund had any know- 
ledge, he renounced his threatencd treachery. 

he arrangement being now made, the Engliſh began their 
march, in full expeQation of being joined at Cutwa by Meer Jather 
and his ſon, who had promiſed to meet them there, with a conſi— 
derable force; but, inſtead of an army, they found letters from Meer 
affier, to inform them that the nabob bad ſuſpected his deſign, and 

d compelled him to ſwear on the Koran, that he would not act 
againſt him: he added, however, that he was ſtill determined to join 
his forces to the Englith, as ſoon as the armies ſhould engage. 

The fituation of the colonel, and of thoſe he commanded, was 
now extremely embarraſſing : they received an account from the 
nabb's camp that Meer Jaffier had betrayed them, and that. their 
whole deſign was known. "To retreat would be productive of the 
moſt pernicious effects to the Company, probably of ruin; to ad- 
vance would be perilous in the extreme: for the river on which 
they lay was fordable but in a ſingle place; and ſhould they croſs it, 
they would have to march the diſtance of many miles before they 
could reach the enemy. There would then be no retreat; and, of 
courſe, ſhould they loſe the battle, the inevitable deſtruction of every 
individual would enfuc. The colonel, however, ordered the troops 
to croſs over caily in the morning, and marched with ſuch expe- 
dition, that in the evening of the next day he arrived at the Grove 
of Plaſſey, in the ne ighbourhood of which the nabob and his whole 
army were encamped. The Engliſh took poſſeſſion of the grove, 
and, retiring behind the bank with which it was ſurrounded, waited 
the return of day, The riſing ſun diſcovered to their view the camp 
of the nab b extended all over the plain, In conſequence of the : 
exceſlive dilparity of ſtrength, colunel Clive reſolved, that during the : 
Jay his operations ſhould be all defenſive; but that at midnight, 
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at which time the united powers of fleep and opium produce among 
the Hindoos a general ſtupefaction, his troops ſhould ſtorm the camp. 
For the preſent, therefore, he made no other diſpoſitions than thoſe 
that were requiſite to repel the enemy's aſſaults. Two ſucceſſive 
nights and days he paſſed without repoſe ; for he ſhared the fatigues 
and dangers of his troops much more conſtantly than he ſhared their 
reſt. Now, therefore, that all precautions had been taken, and that 
a ſhort interval ſeemed likely to precede the enemy's attack, he threw 
himſelf on the ground, and, from that tranquillity of mind which 
never left him, was ſoon aſleep. 

While in this manner the Britiſh general ſlept undiſturbed on the 
perilous edge of battle, the nabob was fitting penſive and ſilent in 
his tent, revolving in his mind the doubtful ifſue of the conteſt. His 
attendants had withdrawn, one after another, to the outſide of the 
tent. The nabob ſtarted to find himſelf alone, and exclaimed, 
with horror, © Surely they have ſeen me dead!” His artillery was 
now brought to bear upon the grove, and a heavy cannonade imme- 
diate enſued: but the Engliſh, protected by the bank, fuffered very 
little from the fire, while their own carried deſtruction through all 
the nabob's lines. 

The nabob had committed the conduct of the battle to a man 
of approved fidelity, and diſtinguiſhed reſolution ; but while this 
brave commander was encouraging his troops to advance upon the 
Engliſh, and drive them from their poſt, he fell to the ground a 
headleſs trunk. Terrified with the news, the nabob ſent for Meer 
Jaffier to his tent, and throwing down his turban, ſaid to him, with 
great emotion, “ Jaffier, that turban you muſt deſend!” Meer Jaf- 
tier repeated his former proteſtations of fidelity, and then withdrew, 
to diſpatch a meſſenger to the Engliſh, informing them of the con- 
fuſion that prevailed among the nabob's troops, and ſtrongly adviſing 
them to ſtorm his camp in the night. In the mean time, acc unts 
were brought to the nabob that the havoc of his troops increaled, 
but that the Engliſh ſtil] continued in the grove. This laſt circum- 
ſtance ſuggeſted to his mind the deſign that Clive had formed; for 
which reaſon he reſolved to march back to his capital, where an aſ- 
fault in the night might be repelled with much more eaſe than it 


could be in an open camp. 


No ſooner had colonel Clive diſcovered, from their movements, 
and the ſlackening of their fire, that the enemy were preparing to 
retreat, than he led a detachment of the Britiſh againſt a battery on 
his leſt, and driving away a party of French who defended it, turned 
the guns upon the nabob's troops. T heir retreat was inſtantly con- 
verted into a contuſed and precipitate flight: but the Engliſh having 
no horle, were unable to purſue. 2 

The victory being gained, Meer Jaffier ſent a meſſage to te colo- 
nel, to ſay, that he himſelf, and a conſiderable part of the army, 
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waited his commands; and ſoon afterwards came 1n perfon, to pay 
him his reſpects. He made many apologies for his former conduct, 
and ſubmitted to his compaſſion both his fortune and his life. The 
colonel aſſured him, that the Engliſh would religiouſly oblerve the 
treaty they had mace. 

In the mean while, the unfortunate nabob had fled to his capital, 
and was employed, during the night, in diſtributing his treaſures 
among the principal officers,of his army, to induce them, if poſſible, 
to try the fortune of another engagement. Whillt he was thus 
employed in fruitleſs endeavonrs © ſecure their attachment, an ac- 


2 


r 


count was brought him that Meer Jafſier and his troops had entered 
the town, and were morching directly to the palace. Terrified. 


at the news, he made his eſcape through one of the windows, in 
hopes of finding fome place of conceal:nent in the neighbourhood of 
the city: but ſo entirely bereft of friends was this unfortunate youth, 
that he could think of nv one from whom he could aſk protection, 
in this his uttermoſt diſtreſs, except a prie't, whole noſe and ears, 
by his orders, had formerly been cut off. "The prieſt, too reſentful 
for the paſt injury to be appez fed by this mark of preſent confidence, 
gave him up to a brother of Mcer Jalfier's ; of which Meer Jaffier's 
fon was no looner informed, than he commanded ihs executioner to 
do his ofhice. = | 8 ” 

Farly the next morning Meer Jaffcr waited on colonel Clive, to 
apologize for the conduct of his fon, and to repreſent it as the effect 
of neceſſity. He at the ſame tine invited the Ingliſh, who were 
encamped without the walls, to. make their entrance into the city of 


Muxadabad ; and being now perſuaded that his power was com- 


pletely eſtabliſhed, formed a deſign of governing without the aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe to whom he owe.! his elevation. But before he en- 
tered on his plan, he determined to remove all danger of rivalſhip 
from the family of the depoſed nabob; for which reaſon he ordered 
the brother of the late Surajah Dow!ah to be put to death. Thus 
ſecure, as he thought, he took the field, in order to quell, without 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, three different rebellions which had 
ariſen in different parts of the country; but when, as the time of 
action approached, he weighed his own ſtrength againſt that of his 


enemies, he ſhuddered at the probable event, and folicited colonel 


Clive to grant him his farther aid. The colonel accordingly 


Joined him, and two of the three rebels were ſoon entirely ſubdued; 


but the third, being a inan of conliderable influence, and poſſeſſed of 
the government of an extenſive and powerful diſtrict, the colonel 
thought the intereſts of the Company would be beſt promoted by 
ſuch an accommodation between the nabob and this inſurgent, as 
would leave the latter in poſſeſſion of his power, and enable him, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Englith, to prevent the execution of thoſe 

ambitious deſigns which the nabob had evidently formed. 
The peace of the country being now ſettled, the nabob fulfilied 
the 
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the engagements he had made with colonel Clive, for granting a 
compenſation to the Company for the loſſes they had ſuſtained by the 
capture of Calcutta. Nor Was compenſation made to the Com- 
pany only, but to the Engliſh merchants and inhabitants, and alſo to 
the Armenians. | 

It wauld far exceed our limits to do juſtice to the other great 
atchievements of his lordſhip, whoſe actions themſelves would fill at 
volume. His line was military, not commercial. Under his di- 
rection the trade of the ſociety might, perhaps, have been confined 
to ſalt, it's original object, and have proved an uſeful inſtitution. 
Under that of his fucceflors, it extended to the other neceſſaries of 
life, and became a cruel monopoly, the forerunner of a hideous 
famine. | 

Lord Clive failed from Calcutta, on his return to England, in the 
5 of the year 1707, and arrived there in the following 

uly. 

Wks contemplates the forlorn ſituation of the Company, at the 
time when lord Clive firſt arrived at Calcutta, in the year 1756, and 
then conſiders the degree of opulence and power they poſſeſſed when 
he finally left that place in the year 1767, will be convinced, that the 
hiſtory of the world has ſeldom aftorded an inſtance of ſo rapid and 
improbable a change. At the firſt period, they were merely an aſſo- 
ciation of merchants ſtruggling for exiſtence : one of their factories. 
was in ruins, their agents were murdered, and an army of fifty thou- 
{and men, to which they had nothing to oppoſe, threatened the im- 
At the laſt pe- 
riod, diſtant from the firſt but ten years, they were become powerful 
princes, poſſeſſed of vaſt revenues, and ruling over fifteen millions of 

eople. | 0 

After lord Clive's laſt return from India, he was made, in 1769, 
one of the knights companions of the noble order of the Bath. 

Though his exploits will excite the admiration, and receive the 
plaudits of poſterity, yet in his life-time the ſame ingratitude was 
ſhewn him, which the greateſt men in all ages and countries have 
experienced; for, on the pretence * that all acquiſitions made under 
the intlucnce of a military torce, or by treaty with foreign powers, 
do of right belong to the ſtate,“ a party in the Houſe of Commons, 
countenanced by the miniſter, attempted to ruin both his fortune and 
his fame. A motion was made in this aſſembly, on the 21ſt of Fe- 
bruary, 1773, to reſolve, „that in the acquiſition of his wealth, 
ord Clive had abuſed the powers with which he was entruſted.” 
Ihe ſpcech he made on the occaſion, concluded with the followin 
words: © Tf the reſolution propoſed ſhould receive the aflent of the 
Houle, I thall have nothing left that J can call my own, except m 
paternal fortune of five hundred a year, and which has teen in the 
family for ages paſt, But upon this I am content to live; and per- 


haps 
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haps I ſhall find more real content of mind and happineſs, than in 
the trembling affluence of an unſettled fortune. But to be called, 
after ſixteen years have elapſed, to account for my conduct in this 
manner; and after ao uninterrupted enjoyment of my property, to 
be queſtioned, and conſidered as having obtained it unwarrantably, 
is hard indeed! and a treatment of which I ſhould not think the 
Britiſh ſenate capable. Yet if this ſhould be the cafe, I have a con- 
ſcious innocence within me, that tells me my conduct is 1rre- 

roachable. — Franggs, non fieties. — They may take from me what 
[ have; they may, as they think, make me poor; but I will be 
happy. Before I fit down, I have one requeſt to make to the Houſe, 
that when they come te decide upon my honour, they will not forget 
their own.“ 

The Houſe of Commons rejected the motion, and reſolved, 
« That lord Clive had rendered great and meritorious ſervices to his 
country. 

The ſevere illneſs with which lord Clive was attacked, during his 
firſt reſidence in the Fatt Indies, gave an injury to his conſtitution 
which was never fully repaired ; and his health was farther weak- 
ened by his ſuccetlive vitits to the unwholeſome climates of that 
country. Hence it was that he became ſubject, at times, to a de- 

reſſion of ſpirits, His ardent and active mind, when not called 
into exertion by ſome great occaſion, frequently preyed upon itſelf. 
In the latter part of his life, having nothing peculiarly important 
and intereſting to engage his attention, and his budy growing more 
and more infirm, the depreſſion increaſed ; and to this was owing 
fits deceaſe, on the 224d of November, 1774, not long after he had 
entered into the fiftieth year of his age, He was interred at More- 
ton-Say, the pariſh in which he was born. | 


CLIVE (CATHERINE), an excellent actreſs, was born in the 
year 1711; the was the daughter of Mr. William Raftor, a gen- 
tleman born at Kilkenny, in the kingdom of Ireland, by Mrs. Da- 
niel, the daughter of an eminent citizen on Fiſh-ſtreet-hill 
Mrs. Clive, we are told by Chetwood, diſcovered an early atten- 
tion to the ſtage. Her propenſity to this profeſſion led her to look 
on the principal performers as entitled to particular notice, and hav- 
ing for oe of her companions Mils Johnſon, afterwards the firſt 
wite of I teophilus Cibber, (a riſing genius who died in 1733 very 
young) it 1s probable that they each encouraged the other in their 
tondneſs tor the ſtage, In company with this young lady, Mrs. 
Clive often ſaid the ufed to tag after the celebrated Mr. Wi'kes  : 
whenever they law him in the ſtreets, and gap at h m a« a wor der, 
The marriage of her friend to Theophilus Civber, ſeoms to have 
led the way to her reception into the theatre, By Cibber and by 
Chetwoos the was recommended to the elder Cibber, then ouc of | 
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the managers, who, as ſoon as he had heard her ſing, put her down 


on the liſt of performers at twenty thillings a-week. Her firſt ap- 
pearance was in the year 1728 at Drury Lane theatre, in the play 
of Mithridates. The part ſhe performed was that of Iſmenes, the 
page of Ziphores, in boy's cloaths, in which character a ſong pro- 
per to the circumſtances of the ſcene was introduced, whi. h ſhe ex- 
ecuted with great ſucceſs, At this period, the ſprightlineſs and vi- 
vacity of her diſpoſition, and an appearance ſcarce more than infan- 
tine, pointed her out as the proper repreſentative of parts in which 
outh and ſimplicity were to be perſonated. In the firſt ſeaſon of 
"Un theatrical life, ſhe performed Phillida, in Cibber's Love in a 
Riddle, a play which the enemies of the author had determined to 
condemn without hearing. We are, however, informed that when 
our actreſs appeared, the clamour which had been ourrageous ſfub- 
ſided, and a perſon in the ſtage- box was heard to call out to one of 
his riotous companions, ©* Zounds, L'om, take care, or this charm- 
ing little devil will fave all.” The part of Phillida was afterwards 
formed into an after-piece, and continued to be a favourite perform» 
ance of the public for many years. 

Continuing to improve in her profeſſion, ſhe added both to her 
ſalary and her fame, and ſoon became an acreſs who contributed 
greatly to the ſupport of the ſtage. In 1731 her performance of 
Nell in the Devil to Pay, fixed her reputation as the greateſt per- 
former of her time in that ſpecies of character, and for more than 
thirty years ſhe remained without a rival. From a dedication to the 
Intriguing Chambermaid, by the celebrated Henry Fielding, we 
are informed, that it was to him the town were obliged for the firſt 
diſcovery of her great capacity, and brought her more early forward 
than the ignorance of ſome and the envy of others would have other- 
wiſe permitted, In the next year, 1732, ſhe united herſelf in mar- 
riage with George Clive, a gentleman of the law, and brother to 
Baron Clive. This union was not productive of happineſs to ei- 
ther party. They foon agreed to ſeparate, and for the reſt of their 
lives had no intercourſe together. Chetwood hints that ſhe received 
ſome ill uſage from her huſband, but of what kind, or with whom 
the blame was to reſt, we are not informed. 

At this jundure ſhe had an opportunity of diſplaying the inte- 
grity of her private character, by refuſing to «join the mal-content 
Performers, who, with young Cibber at their head, revolted from 
the acting manager, and ſet up for thernſelves in oppoſition to him 
Her fidelity to her unfortunate employer was 
the more laudable, as her abilities would have much contributed to 
the ſucceſs of his opponents, and were in fact his principal ſupport, 
At Drury-lane ſhe continued without interruption until the year 
1743, ſtill increaſing in reputation. In 1740 ſhe was ſelected to 
play in Alfred, acted at Cliefden-houſe before the Prince of Wales; 
and in the ſame year repreſented Celia and Portia, on the revivals of 
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As you like It, bod The Merchant of Venice. In June 1741 "a 5 


went to Ireland, and performed a ſhort time in Dublin. In 2743 
ſhe removed to Covent Garden Fheatre; and at the beginning of 
the ſeaſon of 1744 we find her unemployed, and publiſhing a pam- 
phlet, complaining of the manager's treatment of her, under the title 
of * The Caſe of Mrs. Clive ſubmitted to the Public,“ 8vo. Be- 


ing unengaged at ether Theatre, ſhe on the 2d of November had 


a concert of vocal and inſtrumental muſic ar the Haymarket, by 


command of the Prince and Princeſs of Wales, for her benefit, at 


which Mr. Lowe, herſelf, and Miſs Edwards were performers. 
The differences between her and the managers ſeem. to have been ac 
commodated before the end of the month, as ſhe then appeared 
again at Covent Garden, In 1745 ſhe returned to Drury Lane, at 
which Theatre ſhe continued until 1769, the time when ſhe entirely 
quitted the ſtage. In 1750 the produced at her own benefit a farce 
called The Rehearſal, or Bays in Petticoats, which was altered and 
repreſented again on the ſame occaſion in T753, and a third time 
with an additional ſcene in 1762. At her benefit in 1753 ſhe quit- 
ted the ſock for the buſkin, and undertook the part of Zara in The 
Mourning Bride, in which if the derived any advantage, it muſt have 
been from the curiolity of the public to fee her in ſo uncommon a 
ſituation. We re:nemher at the time it was univerſally allowed that 
the added nothing to her fame, and this willy the never afterwards 
repeated. In 1750 Mr. Garrick complimented her with the firſt 
zerformance of his admirable character of. Lord Chalkſtone in 
Like. In 1700 the entertained her friends with another farce, 
called Avery JF men in fer Humour; and in 1763 with a third, 
called 7he Shetch of a fine Laty's Return from a Rout. In both theſe 
pieces the only parts which could be commended were her own 
excellent performances. In 1761 a dramatic piece, called The [land 
of Slaves, was acted at her bznefit, but this has been aſcribed to the 
en of a friend. | . 

In 1708 Mrs. Cliuc's intimate friend Mrs. Pritchard quitted the 
ſtage, and the ſucceeding year ſhe determined to follow her exam- 
ple: the could, it the had thought proper, have continued ſeveral 
years longer to delight the public in various characters adapted to 
her figure and time of life; for to the Jait the was admirable and 
unrivalled. OF 

On this occaſion we are told, that Mr. Garrick ſent Mr. Hop- 
kins the prompter to her, to know whether ſhe was in carneſt i 
her intention of leaving the ſtage. To this meſſenger ſhe diſdain- 
ed to give an anſwer. To Mr. George Garrick, whom he aiter- 


wards deputed to wait on her on the ſame errand, ſhe was not much 


more civil; however, ſhe condeſcended to tell him, that if his bro- 
ther wiſhed to «now her mind, he ſhould: have called upon her him- 
olf. When the manager met her, their interview was ſhort, and 
their diſcourſe curious. After fone compliments to ker great merit, 
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Mr. Garrick wifhed, he ſaid, that ſhe would continue, for her own 
This civil ſuggeſtion, ſhe 
anſwered by a decifive negative. He aſked how -much ſhe was 
worth? She replied briſkly, As much as himſelf. Upon his ſmiling 
at her ſuppoſed ignorance or miſinformation, the explained herſelt 
by telling him, that he knew when ſhe had enough, though he ne- 
ver W He then intreated her to renew her agreement for three 
or {5127 years ; the pereinptorily refuſed. Upon his renewing his 
rey i her jeaving the ftage, fhe frankly told him that fhe hated 
hy, «iy; for the was ſure that he would light up candles for joy 
of ner leaving hin, but that it would be attended with ſome ex- 
ence. Fvery body will fee there was ſome unneceſſary ſmartneſs 

in thelaly's language; however it was her way, as her friend Mrs. 
Pritchard uſed to expreſs it. TEE 

On the 24th day of April, 1769, the comedy of The Wonder 
and Lethe were acted for Mrs, Clive's benefit, and on that evening 
the took jcave of the ſtage. 8 | 

From this tyme Mrs. Clive retired to a ſmall but elegant houſe 
near Strawberry-hilt, Twickenham, where the palled the remain- 
der of her lite in eaſe and independence, reſpected by the world, 
an] belwed by a circle of friends. A few years fince ſhe was 
afflicted with a jaundice, but feemed lately to be quite recovered 
from the effects of it. During the winter of 1784 ihe viſited Mrs. 
Garrick in London, and was induced one more to go to the the- 
atrc, to fee the performance of Mrs. Siddons. On being aſked her 
opinion of this lady's acting, ſhe auiſwered very torcibly, though 
with a ruſticity not unfrequent with her, “ that it was all truth and 
day-light.” CT 

A more extenſive walk in comedy than that of Mrs, Clive cannot 
de imagined ; the chambermaid in every varied ſhape which art or 
nature could lend her; characters of whim and affectation, from 
the high-bred Lady Fanciful, to the vulgar Mrs. Heidelberg; 
country girls, romps, hoydens and dowdies, ſuperannuated beau- 
ties, viragoes and humouriſts. To a flrong and plealing voice, 
with an ear for muſic, the added all the ſprightly action requiſite to 
a number of parts in ballad farces. | 

She had an inimitable talent in ridiculing the extravagant action, 
impertinent conſequence, and inſignificant parade, of the female ope- 
ra linger; ſhe ſnatched an opportunity to ſhew her excellence in 
this ſtage mimicry in the Lady of Fathion in Lethe. 

Her mirth was fo genuine, that whether it was reſtrained to the 
h, widened to the broad grin, 
or extended to the downright honeſt burſt of loud laughter, the au- 
dience was ſure to accompany her; he mult have been more or leſs 
than man, who could be grave when Clive was diſpoſed to be 
merry. | 

Bat the whole empire of laughter, large as it is, was too con- 
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fined to ſatisfy the ambition of a Clive: this daughter of mirth aſ- 
red to what nature had denied her; ſhe wiſhed to ſhine in thoſe 
parts of high life where elegance of form and graceful deportment 


give dignity to the female character. | 


Not content with this deviation from her own ſtyle in acting, ſhe 
would lain try her abilities in the more lofty tread of the buſkin. 

Nature has ſeldom given to the ſame perſon the power to raiſe ad- 
miration and to excite mirth: to unite the faculties of Milton and 
Butler, is a happineſs ſuperior to the common lot of mortality. 

The uncommon applauſe which Mrs. Clive obtained in Shake- 
ſpcar's Portia, was owing to her milrepretentation of the character; 
mimicry in a pleader, when a client's life is in danger, is but miſ- 
placed buffoonery.“ | | 

This inclination to figure in parts ill adapted not only to her ge- 
nius, but her age and perſon, accompanied this great actreſs to the 
laſt, ayd ſometiines involved her in difagreeable diſputes, from 
which ſhe had the good fortune to extricate herſelf by her undaunt- 
ed ſpirit. 

Mr. Garrick dreaded an altercation with her as much as a quar- 
rel with an author whoſe play he had rejected: whenever he had a 
difference with Mrs. Clive, he was happy to make a drawn battle 


Of it. 


After a ſhort illneſs Mrs, Clive departed this life, December 


th, 1785. 


—— —— 


CLUVERIUS (PIII), a celebrated geographer, was born of 
an ancient and noble ſamily at Dantzic, in 1580. He was educat- 
ed by his father with a great deal of care, and ſent to Leyden to 
ſtudy the civil law, But Cluver had no inclination at all for law; 
his genius led him early to the love of geography; and therefore Jo- 
ſeph Scaliger is ſaid to have adviſed him to make that his particular 
ſtudy, and not to do violence to his inclinations any longer. This 
advice was followed; upon which Cluver prefently ſet out for the 
Low Countries, in order to take a careful ſurvey of them: but paſ- 
ſing through Brabant, for the ſake of paying a viſit to Juſtus Lip- 
ſius, he had the misfortune to be robbed, which obliged him to re- 
turn immediately . to Leyden, Meanwhile his father was grown 
quite angry at him for deſerting the ſtudy of the law, and refuſed 
to furniſh him with money ; which drove him to bear arms, as he 
afterwards did two years in Hungary and Bohemia. It happened 
at that time, that the baron of Popel, who was his friend, was ar- 
reſled by an order from the emperor; and thinking himſelf ex- 
tremely ill uſed, he drew up a kind of manifeſto by way of apolo- 
gy, which he ſent io Cluver to tranſlate into Latin. This Cluver 
did for him, and cauſed it to be printed at Leyden ; which ſo diſ- 
pleaſed the emperor, that he complained by his ambaſſador to the 
States, aud had Cluter arrelted, Cluver however was ſoon (et at 
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er. 
liberty; upon which he returned to his geographical ſtudies; and 
that nothing might be wanting to perfect him in them, he travelled 
through ſeveral countries ; through England, France, Germany, and 
Italy. He was alſo a prodigious linguilt, being able to talk with 
eaſe and fluency, as we are told, no leſs than ten languages. He 
died at Leyden 1623, only 43 years old. | : 

Cluver publiſhed in his life-time, “ De tribus Rheni alveis. 
Germania antiqua. Sicilia antiqua. Italia antiqua :” and Vorſ- 
tius publiſhed after his death another work, entitled,“ Introduc- 
tio in univerſam Geographiam tam veterem quam novam, &c.“ 
But, as Cellarius obſerved, there is not that nicety and exactneſs 
ſhewn in this laſt work, as in his former; eſpecially in his“ Italia 
Antiqua,“ and“ Sicilia Antiqua.“ 


N 


COBDEN (EDWARD), D. D. and chaplain in ordinary to 
George II. was early in life chaplain to Biſhop Gibſon, to whoſe 
patronage he was indebted for the following preterments ; viz. the 
united rectories of St. Auſtin and St. Faith in London, with that 
of Acton in Middleſex, a prebend in St. Paul's, another at Lin- 
coln, and the archdeaconry of London, in which laſt he ſucceeded 
Dr. Tyrwhit in July 1742. His earlieſt publication was, “ A 
Letter from a Miniſter to his Pariſhioner, upon his building a 
Meeting-houſe,” 8vo. © A ſhort Character of Mrs, Jeſſop, Widow 
of the late Rev. Mr. Jeſſop of Temsford in Bedfordſhire, and Mo- 
Seven of his Ser- 
mons are enumerated in Letſome's “ Preacher's Alliſtant ;”” and 
« A Charge to the Clergy of London, April 22, 1746, with a 
ſhort CharaQter of Dr. Roper,” was printed in 1747. His cele- 
brated ſermon, preached before the king at St. James's Dec. 11, 
1748, was entitled, A Perſuaſive to Chaſtity.” In an adver- 
tilement the doctor obſerves, “ that it having given occaſion to 
fome unjuſt cenſures, he thought proper to publiſh it, hoping that 
nothing in the ſentiment or expreſſion will be found unworthy of 
the ſacreu function of a preacher of the Goſpel, or of the ſerious 
attention of a Chriſtian allembiy.” In 1748 he publiſhed an 8vo 
volume of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions,” for the benefit of his, 
curate's widow ; in 1755, ** An Eflay tending to promote Reli- 
gion,” 8vo; and in 1756, * A Poem facred to the Memory of 
Queen Anne, for her bounty to the Clergy,” 4to. His whole 
works were colleted by himſelf, in 1757, under the title of 
« Diſcourles and Eſſays, in Proſe and Verſe, by Edward Cobden, 
D. D. Archdeacon of London, and lately Chaplain to his Majeſty 
King George II. above Twenty-two years, in which Time moſt 
of thele Diſcourſes were preached betore him. Publiſhed chiefly 
for the uſe of his Pariſhioners,“ one large 4to volume, divided in 
two parts. Of this volume 250 copies only were printed, 50 of 
which were appropriated to a charitable uſe. The firſt part of it 
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contains 28 diſcourſes preached on various occafions between th 
years 1720 and 1754; infcribed to the pariſhioners of Acton, and 
of the united parithcs of St. Auttin and St. Faith, for whole ſer- 
vice they were chictly compoſed. © As age and infirinities,“ he 
tells them, „“ have even almoſt difabled me from inſtructing you in 
the pulpit (after fifty years conſtaut diſcharge of that duty) it is my 
delire to preach to you ſomewhat longer from the preſs; that thole 
things you have formerly heard, may be fixed deeper in your memo» 
ries, and copied out in your conduct. I am in hopes, the intereſt- 
ing refation we dear to cach other, will engage you to read them 
with candour, and conſider them with attention. I can truly at- 
hem, that I have given you no other direaions than what I have 
' myfclt wiſhed and endeavoured to follow.“ The ſecond part of 
the volume is a republication (with additions) of the poems already 
mentioned, and contains“ An Eifay facied to the Memory of 
Queen Anne, for her Bounty to the Clergy ;” with “ An Es- 
fay tending to promote Rehgion ; inſcribed 10 Sir John Barnard, in 
token of Reſpeck for his Integrity in a corrupted age.“ This ef- 
fay, the author ſays, “ is of a miſcellaneous nature, conſiſting 
partly of verfe and partly of proſe, and conuins ſome queer anti— 
grated notions concerning the diſpoſal of eccleftaſtical prefer— 
ments.” "The immediate cauſe of it was the author's being diſap— 
pointed of a canonry of St. Paul's, to which he had ** no other 
pretenfions bin duty, juſtice, and reaſon, unleſs it were the exceed- 
ing convenience“ of that preferment, as he had moſt of Pater-Not- 
ter-Row already under his care. Another reaſon,” he ſays, “ is, 
that as it is attended with riches, it would at this time be very 
agreeable to let into my barren paſtures a ſmall rivule: {rom the 
Nream of plenty; and, as my little prebend in that church affords 
me tome money for bread, this would amply ſupp'y me with butter. 
The Jaſt T ſhall meution is, that as archdea.on of London, my 
place in the choir is next to that of o worthy dean; and when 
firiplings are made refidentiaries, they are fill puſhing for prece- 
dence, which they think they have a right to (and I never conteſted), 
as molt money includes molt honour, Now the uniting a canonry 
with the archdeaconry would prevent all diſputes, and make mat- 
ters quite eaſy, which would be an excellent thing in a cathedral: 
for clergymen, as weil as others, have a [pice of ambition.” In 
8762 Dr. Cobden Joſt his wife ; whom he ſurvived little more than 
two years, dying April 22, 1764, aged more than 80. | 
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COCKBURN (CarHeRINE), the daughter of captain David 
Trotter, a Scots gentleman, and fea commander in the reign of 
Charles II. was born in London, Auguſt 16, 157. She gave 
marks of a genius for poetry, before the had paſſed her childhood : 
and in her 17th year produced a tragedy called ' Agnes de Caſtro,” 
which was acted in 1995. This performance, and ſome verſes ad- 
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dretied to Congreve upory his“ Mourning Bride” in 1697, laid the 
ſoundation of her acquaintance with that writer. In 1698, ſhe 
drought a ſecond tragedy upon the ſtage, and in 1701 a third trage- 
dy and a cornedy. She alfo joined about the ſame time with ſeveral 
other }:gies in paying a tribute to the memory of Dryden, who was 
lately dead; and . were publiſhed together under the ti- 
tle of «© The Nine Muſes.“ But poetry and dramatic writing 
were the leaſt of this lady's talents: the had a great and philoſo- 
phic turn of mind, and began to project a defence of Locke's 
„% Eflay on the human Underſtanding,” againſt ſome remarks 
which had been made upon it at ſeveral times by Dr. Burnet of the 
Charter-houfe. This defence was finiſhed as early as Dec. 1701, 
when ſhe was but 22 years of age, and it was drawn up in fs 


COC KBURN—(Catherine). 


maſterly a way, and ſo much to the fatisfaction of Mr. Locke, that 


he deſtred Mr. King, afterwards lord high chancellor of England, 
to make her a vilit and a preſent of books. It is remarkable of 
this lady, that though born a Proteitant, ſhe had yet, when very 
young, an intimacy with ſeveral conliderable Popiſh families; and 
was feduced by them into the church of Rome, in which ſhe conti- 
nued ſtedfaſt for many years. But now her mind was opened, and 
her way of thinking enlarged ; and ſhe grew weary of that com- 
munion, which the is ſuppoled to have left in about 1707. In F768, 
fhe was married to Mr. Cockburn, fon of Dr. Cockburn, an 'emi- 
nent and learned divine of Scotland; and after her marriage 
entirely diverted from ner ſtudies for many years, by attending upon 
the dnties of a wife and a mother. However, her zeal for Locke's 
character and writings drew her again into public, when the vindi- 
cated his prin-!ples, concerning the refurr<&tion of the ſame body, 
againſt the injurious 1mpmation of Dr. Holdiworth. She wrote 


two pieces upon this occation, the latter of which was not publiſhed 


till after her death. hs | 

Her remarks upon Tome writers in the controverſy concerning 
the foundation of moral duty were begun in 1739, and finiſhed 
the year following. hey continued in MS. till 7743. when they 
were publiſhed in © The Works of the Learned,” and © inſcribed 
with the utmoſt deference to Alexander Pope, Eſq. by an admirer 
ef his moral character.” Dr. Rntherford's © Eſſay on the Nature 
and Obligations of Virtue,” which was publiſhed in 1744, ſoon 
engage her attention, and appeared to her ſo very exceptionable, 
that the refolved to attempt a confutation of it. "This ſhe drew up 
vith great perſpicuity, ipirit, and elegance, and tranſmitted her 
NIS. to Mr. Warburton, who publithed it with a preface of his 
own, 1747. She died in 2749, in her 71ſt year, and was interred 
at Long Horſley near her huſband, who-died a year before her: 
they had this thort ſ-ntence on their tomb, “Let their works praiſe 
them in the gates. Prov. xxx. 31.” She was indeed a moſt uncoin- 


mou ledy; no leſs celebrated for her beauty in her younger years, 


| than 


%. 


mo 
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than for her genius and accompliſhments. She was ſmall of ſta- 
ture, but had a remarkable livelineſs in her eye, and delicacy of 
complex ion, which continued to her death. Ihe collection of her 
works, lately exhibited to the world in two volumes, 8 vo, is ſo in- 
conteſtible a proof of the ſuperiority of her genius, as in a manner 

ſuperſedes all that can be ſaid of it. But her abilities as a writer, 
and the merit of her performances, will not have full juſtice done 
them, without duly attending to the peculiar circumſtances in which 
they were produced : her early youth, for inſtance, when ſhe wrote 
ſome; her very advanced age, and il] ſtate of health, when ſhe 
drew up others; the uneaſy ſituation of her fortune during the 
whole courſe of her life; and an interval of near 20 years in the 
vigour of it, ſpent in the cares of a family, without the leaſt leiſure 
for reading or contemplation : after which, with a mind ſo long di- 
verted and encumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, ſhe inſtantly recovered 
it's entire powers; and in the hours of relaxation from her domeſtic 
employments, purſued to their utmoſt limits ſome of the deepelt in- 
quities, of which the human underſtanding is capable. | 


— 


CODRINGTON (CURISTO FUER), a brave ſoldier and admi- 
Table ſcholar, was born at Barbadoes in 1668, and had part of his 
education in that ifland. He afterwards came over to England, 
and was admitted a gentleman-commoner of Chriſt church in Ox- 
ford, 1685; where having taken a degree in arts, he was elected a 
probationer fellow of All Souls college in 1689. He became per- 
fect. it is ſaid, not only in logic, hiſtory, and the ancient and modern 
Janguages, but likewile in poetry, phylis, and divinity. Thus qua- 
lifted, he went into the army, but without quitting his fellowſhip . 
and being a well bred and accomplithed gentleman, as well as a 


Leeward Iflands, and led a ſtudious and retired life. For a few 
years before his death, he chiefly applied himſelf to church hiſtory 
and metaphyſics; and his elogilt tells us, that“ if he excelled in an 
thing. it was in mctaphyhcal learning, of which he was perhaps the ; 
1 greateſt 
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COKE—{(Sir Edward). 4 * 


greateſt maſter in the world.“ He died in Barbadoes, April 7, 1701, 
and was buried there the day following; but his body was afterwards 
brought over to England, and interred, June 19, 1716, in All Souls 
college, Oxford. wo Latin orations to his memory were ſpoken 


there by two fellows of that college; one by Digby Cotes, M. A. 


the univerſity orator at his interment; the other, the next day, by 


Edward Young, LL. B. at the laying the foundation ſtone of his 


library. Over his grave a black marble ſtone was ſoon after laid, 
with no other inſcription on it but“ CopRING TON.“ 

By his laſt will, ke bequeathed his two plantations in Barbadoes, 
and part of the illand Barbuda, to the ſociety for propagating the 
goſpel in foreign parts; and left a noble legacy to All Souls college, 
of which he had been fellow. This legacy conſiſted of his books, 
which were valued at 6000l. and 10,000]. to be laid out; Goool. in 
bebe a library, and 4oool. in furniſhing it with books, He was 
the author of ſome poems in the Muſæ Anglicanæ, printed at 
London in 1741; and of a copy of verſes inſcribed to Sir Samuel 
Garth upon his © Diſpenſary.“ | 


COKE (Sir EpwaRD), lord chief. juſtice of England, and one of 


the molt eminent lawyers which this kingdom has produced, was 


deſcended from an ancient family in Norfolk, and born at Mileham 
in that county, 1549. His father was Robert Coke, Eſq. of Mile- 
ham ; his mother Winifrea, daughter and coheireſs of William 
Knightley, of Margrave Knightley in Norfolk. At ten years of 
age, he was ſent to a free-ſchool at Norwich; and from thence re- 
moved to Trinity college in Cambridge. He remained in the uni- 
verſity about four years, and went from thence to Clifford's-Inn in 
London ; and the year afterwards was entered a ſtudent of the Inner 
Temple. We are told, that the firſt proof he gave of the quickneſs 
of his penetration and the ſolidity of his judgment, was his ſtat- 
ing the cook's caſe of the Temple, which it ſeems had puzzled the 
whole houſe, fo clearly and exactly, that it was taken notice of and 
admired by the bench, It is not at all improbable, that this might 
promote his being called early to the bar, as he was at the end of 
{1x years, which in thoſe ſtrit times was held very extraordinary. 
He himſelf has informed us, that the firſt cauſe he moved in the 
King's Bench, was in Trinity term 1578; when he was council for 
Mr. Edward Denny, vicar of Northinham, in Norfolk, in an action 
of ſcandalum magnatum brought againſt him by Henry Lord 
Cromwell. About this time he was appointed reader of Lyon's- 
Inn, when his learned lectures were much reſorted to; and ſo con- 
tinued for three years, His reputation increaſed ſo - faſt, and with 
it his practice, that when he had been at the bar but a few. years, 
he thought himſelf in a condition to pretend to a lady of one of 
the belt families, and at the fame time of the beſt fortune in Nor- 
folk. - The lady was Bridget, daughter and cohtireſs of John Paſ- 

Vol. IV. 85 E ton, 
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ton, Eſq. whom he ſoon married, and with whom he had firſt and 
Jaſt 20,0001. - | 5 

By ihis marriage, he acquired great preferments. The cities of 
Coventry and Norwich choſe him their recorder; the county of 
Norfolk one of their knights in parliament ; and the houſe of: 
commons their ſpeaker, in the 35th year of queen Elizabeth. The 
queen likewiſe appointed him ſolicitor-general in 1592, and attorney- 
general the year following. Some time after he loſt his wife, by 
whom he had ten children: and in 1598, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Lord Burleigh, afterwards earl of Exeter, and 
relict of Sir William Hatton. As this marriage was the ſource of 
many troubles to both parties, ſo the very celebration of it occaſion- 
ed no ſmall noiſe and diſquict, by an unfortunate circumſtance that 


attended it, There had been the ſame year fo much notice taken of 


irregular marriages, that archbiſhop Whitgift had ſignified to the 
biſhops of his province, to proſecute ſtrictly all that ſhould either 
offend in point of time, place, or form. Now, whether Coke looked 
upon his own or the lady's quality, and their being married with 
the conſent of the family, as ſetting them above ſuch reſtrictions, or 
whether he did not conſider at all about it, certain it is, that they 
were married in a private houſe without either banns or licence 
upon which he and his new married lady, the miniſter who officiated, 
Thomas lord Burleigh, and feveral other perſons, were proſecuted 
in the archbiſhop's court; but upon their ſubmiſſion, by their 
proxies, abſolved from excommunication and the penalties conſe- 
quent upon it, becauſe, ſays the record, they had offended, not out 
of contumacy, baut through ignorance of the Jaw in that point. 
The affair of greateſt moment, in which as attorney-general he 
had a ſhare in this reign, was the proſecution of the earls of Eſſex 
and Southampton; who were brought to the bar in Weſtminſter- 
hall, before the lords commitlioned for their trial, Feb. 19, 1600. 
Aster he hal laid open the nature of the treaſon, and the many 
obligations the carl of Effex was under to the queen, he is ſaid to 
have cloſed with theſe words, that,“ by the juit judgment of God, 
he of his earldom ſhould be Robert the laſt, that of a kingdom 
thought to be Robert the firſt,” . 


In May 1603, he was knighted by king James; and the ſame 


year managed the trial of Sir W. Raleigh at Wincheſter, whither 


the term was adjourned on account of the plague being at London. 


He leſſened bunſelf greatly in the opinion of the world, by his 
treatment of that unlortunate gentleman; for he exerted a fury and 
ſcurrility of language againſt him hardly to be parallelled. 
| Jan. 27, 1605-0, at the trial of the gunpowder conſpirators, and 
Nach 28 following, at the trial of the Jeſuit Garnet, he made 
two very elaborate ſpesches, which were {an after publ:thed in a 
book, entitled, “ A trve and perfect Relation of the whole Pro- 
YITry "EI 721 {] 14 1412 har A SAN 5 ths . % . 
ECELINgS 2gak the late molt barbarous Traitors, Garnet a Jeſuit, 
and 


I, ; eas : 2 
t and and his Confederates, &c. 4to. 1606. Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, ob- 
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Y ſerved in his ſpeech upon the latter trial, “ that the evidence had 
ties of 7} heen fo well diſtributed and opened by the attorney-general, that he 
nty of had never heard ſuch a maſs of matter better contracted, nor made 
ſe of MF more intelligible to the jury.” This appears to have been really 
The true; fotrue, that many to this day eſteem this laſt ſpeech, eſpe- 
Tney= FF cially, his maſter-piece. | 
e, by It was probably in reward for this ſervice, that he was appointed 
abeth, lord chict-juſtice of the common-pleas; as he was the ſame year, 
„and Ihe motto he gave upon his rings, when he was called to the de- 
rce of gree of ſerjeant, in order to qualify him for this promotion, was, 
aſion- Lex eſt tutiſſima caflis ;” that is,“ The law is the ſafeſt helmet.“ 
e that Oct. 25, 1613, he was made lord chief juſtice of the king's- 
en of bench; and in Nov. was ſworn one of his majeſty's privy council. 
o the In 1615, the king deliberating upon the choice of a lord chancellor, 
either when that poſt ſhould become vacant by the death or reſignation of 
o ked Egerton lord Elleſmere, Sir Francis Bacon wrote to his majeſty a 
with letter upon that ſubject, wherein he has the following paſſage, re- 
1S, or > lating to the lord chief juſtice; “If you take my Lord Coke, this 
they ” will follow. Firit, your majeſty ſhall put an over-ruling nature into an 
2nce : > over-ruling place, which may breed an extreme. Next, you ſhall blunt 
ated, > his induitrjes in maiter of hnances, which ſeemeth to aim at another 
cuted * place, And laſtly, popular men are no ſure mounters for your ma- 
their >  jeſty's ſaddle.” The diſputes and animoſities between theſe two great 
onſe- meg are well known. They ſeem, as a certain writer obſerves, to 
t out have been perſonal; and they laſted to the end of their lives. 
oint, 9 Sir Thomas Overbury's murder in the Tower now broke out, 
il he > at the diſtance of two years after; for Overbury died, Sept. 16, 
Eſſex 165613, and the judicial proceedings againſt his murderers did not 
ter- = commence till Sept. 1615. In this affair Sir Edward acted with 
600, great vigour, and, as ſome think, in a manner highly to be com- 
nany mended; yet his enemies, who were numerous, and had formed a 
d to deeſign to humble his pride and inſolence, took occalion from cer- 
Jod, nain circumſtances to repreſent him in a bad light both to the king 
dom and people. Many circumſtances concurred at this time to halten 

his fall. He was led to oppoſe the king in a diſpute relating to his 
ſame power of granting commendams ; and James did not like to have his 
ther 1 5 iſputed, even in caſes where it might well be queſtioned. 
don. 3 Te had a conteſt with the lord chancellor Egerton; in which it is 
his E univerſally allowed, that he was much to be blamed. Sir Edward, 
and 2s a certain hiſtorian informs us, had heard and determined a caſe 

at common Jaw; after which it was reported that there had been 
and Juggling. The defendant, it ſeems, had prevailed with the plain- 
nade 3 tiff's principal witneſs not to attend, or to give any evidence in the 
n a | cauſe, provided he could be excuſed. One of the defendants agents 
Pro- undertook to excuſe him; and carrving the man to a tavern, called 
ſuit, for a gallon of ſick in a veſſzl, and bid him drink. As ſoon as he 
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had laid his lips to the flaggon, the defendant's agent quitted the 
room. When this witneſs was called, the court was informed, that 
he was unable to come; to prove which, this agent was produced, 
who depoſed, '** that he left him in ſuch a condition, that if he 
continued in it but a quarter of an hour, he was a dead man.” 
For want of this perſon's teſtimony the cauſe was loſt, and a verdict 
given for the defendant. The plaintiffs finding themſelves injured, 
carried the buſineſs into chancery for relief: but the defendants, 
having had judgment at common law, refuſed to obey the orders 
of that court. Upon this, the lord chancellor commits them to 
riſon for contempt of the court : they ara againſt him in the 

.: the lord chief juſtice Coke joins with them, foments 
the difference, and threatens the lord chancellor with a præmunire. 
The chancellor makes the king acquainted with the buſineſs, wha 
after conſulting Sir Francis Bacon, then his attorney, and ſome 
other lawyers upon the affair, juſtified the lord chancellor, and gave 
a proper rebuke to Coke. | | 

Though his diſgrace be variouſly accounted for, be the cauſes 
what they may, he was brought upon his knees before the council 
at Whitehall, June 1616; and 4 were charged upon him by 
Yelverton, the ſolicitor- general. | 

He was ſoon after preſented at the council table upon his knees, 
when ſecretary Winwoed informed him, that report had been made 
to his majeſty of what had paſſed there before, together with the 
anſwer that he had given, and that too in the moſt favourable man- 
ner; that his re was no ways ſatisfied with reſpect to any of 
the heads; but that notwithſtanding, as well out of his own cle- 
mency, as in regard to the former ſervices of his lordſhip, the king 
was pleaſed not to deal heavily with him: and therefore had de- 
creed, 1. That he be fequeſtered from the council-table, until his 
majeſty's pleaſure be further known. 2. That he forbear to ride 
his ſummer circuit as juſtice of aflize. g. That during this vaca- 
tion, while he had time to live wi and diſpoſe himſelf at 
home, he take into his conſideration and review, his buoks of re- 
ports; wherein, as his majeſty is informed, be many extravagant 
and exorbitant opinions ſet down and publiſhed for poſitive and 
good law: and if in reviewing and reading thereof, he find an 
thing fit to be altered or amended, the correction is left to his dif— 
cretion. Among other things, the king was not well pleaſed with 
the title of thoſe books, wherein he ſtyled himſelf “lord chief juſ- 
tice of England;“ whereas he could challenge no more, but lord 
277 angry of the King's-bench. And having corrected what in 
his diſcretion he found meet in theſe reports, his majeſty's pleaſure 
was, he ſhould bring the ſame privately to himſelf, that he might 
conſider thereof, as in his princely judgment ſhould be found expe- 
dient. Hereunto Mr. Secretary adviſed him to conform himſelf in 
| : a}l 
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all duty and obedience, as he ought ; whereby he might hope that 
his majeſty in time would receive him again to his gracious and 
rincely favour. To this the lord chief juſtice made aniwer, that 
* did in all humility proſtrate himſelf to his majeſty's good plea- 
ſure; that he acknowledged that decree to be juſt, and proceeded ra- 
ther from his majeſty's exceeding mercy than his juſtice; gave 
humble thanks to their lordſhips for their goodneſs towards him; 
and hoped that his behaviour for the future would be fuch, as 
would deſerve their lordſhips tavours. From which anſwer of Sir 
Edward's we may learn, that he was, as ſuch men always, are, as 
dejected and fawning in adverſity, as he was inſolent and overbear- 
ing in proſperity ; the ſame meanneſs and poorneſs of ſpirit influ- 
encing his behaviour in both conditions, | 
In October he was called before the chancellor, and forbid Weſt- 
minſter Hall; and alſo ordered to anſwer ſeveral exceptions againſt 
his reports. In November, the king removed him from the ollice 
of lord chief juſtice, Upon his diſgrace, Sir Francis Bacon wrote 
him an admonitory letter, in which he remonſtrates to him feveral 
errors in his former behaviour and conduct. | 
Low as Sir Edward was fallen, he was afterwards reſtored to cre- 
dit and favour; the firſt ſtep to which was, his propoſing a match 
between the carl of Buckingham's e!der brother, Sir John Villiers, 
and his younger daughter by the lady Hatton: for he knew no other 
way of gaining that favourite. This however occaſioned a prodi- 
gious diſpute and quarrel between Sir Edward and his wife: who, 
reſenting her huſband's attempt to diſpoſe of her daughter without 
aſking her leave, carried away the young lady, and lodged her at 
Sir Edmund Withipole's houſe near Oatlands. Upon this, Sir Ed- 
ward wrote immediztely to the earl of Buckingham, to 2 a 
warrant from the privy council to reſtore his daughter to him; but 
before he received an anſwer, diſcovering where ſhe was, he went 
with his ſons, and took her by force, which occaſioned lady Hat- 
ton to complain in her turn to the privy-council. Much confuſion 
followed ; and this private match became at length an affair of ſtate. 
The differences were at length made up, in appearance at leaſt, Sept. 
1617; Sir Edward was reſtored to favour, and reinſtated in his place 
as privy counſellor ; and Sir J. Villiers was married to Mrs. Frances 
Coke at Hampton Court, with all the ſplendor imaginable. This 
wedding however colt Sir Edward dear. For beſides 10,000l. paid 
in money at two payments, he and his fon Sir Robert did, purſuant 
to articles and directions of the lords of the council, aſſure to Sir 
John Villiers a rent charge of 2000 marks per annum, during Sir 
Edward's life : and of gool. a year during the lady Hatton's life, 
if ſhe ſurvived her huſband ; and after both their deaths, the manor 
of Stoke in Buckinghamlhire of the value of gool. per annum, to 
Sir John Villiers and his lady, and to the heirs of her body. _ 
| | 
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All this time the quarrel ſubliſted between him and his wife? 
and many letters are ſtill extant, which ſhew a great deal of heat 
and reſentment in both parties. At the'time of the marriage, lady 
Hatton was.confined at the complaint of her huſband: tor, fince 
her marriage, ſhe had purchafed the iſland and caſtle of Purbeck, 
and ſeveral other eſtates in different counties; which made her 
greatly independent of her h band, However, their reconciliation 
was afterwards effected, but not til! July 1621, and then by no leſs 
a mediator than the k ng. | | | 
A parliament was furnmoned, and met Tan. 1620-1 ; and in Feb. 
there was a great debate in the Houſe of Commoas upon feveral 
points of importance, ſuck as liberty of ſpe=ch, the increaſe of po- 
pery, and other grievances. Sir Adword Coke was a member, and 
Fix age, experience, and dignity, gave him great weight there: 
but it very ſoon appeared, that he reſolved to act a different part 
from what the court, and more eſpecially the great favourite Buck- 
ingham, expected. He ſpoke very warmly ; and allo took occaſion 
to ſhew, that proclamations againſt the tenor of acts of parliament 
were void: for which he is highly commended by Camden. The 
| Houſes being achourncd by the king's command in June, met again 
in November; and tell into great heats about the commitment of 
Sir Edwin Sands, ſoon after tovir adjournment, which had ſuch un- 
fortunate conſequences, that the commons proteſted, Dec. 18, 
againſt the invaſion of their privileges. The king prorogued the 
parliament upon the 21ſt; and on the 27th, Sir Edward Coke was 
committed to the Tower, his chambers in the Temple broke open, 
and his papers delivered to Sir Robert Cotton and Mr, Wilſon to 
examine. Jan. 6, 1621-2, the parliament was diſſolved: and the 
fame day Sir Edward was chargcd before the council with having 
eoncealed ſome true examinations in the great caufe of the earl of 
Somerſet, and obtruding falſe ons; nevertheleſs, he was ſoon after 
releaſed, but not without receiving high marks of the king's reſent- 
ment: for he was a ſecond time turned out of the privy council, the 
| King giving him this character, that © he was the fiiteſt inſtrument 
for a tyrant, that ever was in England.” And yet, ſays Wilſon, in 
the houſe he called the king's prerogative an, overgrown monſter, 
Towards the cloſe of 1623, he was nominated with ſeveral others, 
to whom large powers were given, to go over to Ireland ; which no- 
mination, though accompanied with high expreſſions of kindneſs and 
confidence, was made with no other view, but to get him out of the 
way, for fear he ſhould be troubleſome : but he did not go. He re- 
mained firm in bis opinions, nor does it appear that he ever ſought 
to be reconciied-to the court; lo that he was abſolutely out of favour 
at the death of King James. 1 
In the beginning of the next reign, when it was found neceſſar 
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Commentary upon Magna Charta, &c.“ the“ Pleas of the Crown,” 
and the © Juriſdiction of Courts,” his eleventh and twelfth “ Re- 
ports“ in MS. and fifty-one other MSS. with the laſt will of Sir 
= Edward, wherein he had been making proviſion for his younger 
grand. children. 
aſter, when one of his ſons, in 1641, moved the Houſe of Commons, 
that the books and papers taken by Sir Francis Windebank might 
be delivered to Sir Robert Coke, heir of Sir Edward, which the 
king was plcafed to grant. Such ol them as could he found were 
2 accordingly delivered up, but the will was never heard of more. 
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avoid it, but in vain; fo that he was obliged to ſerve the office, and 
to attend the judges at the aſſizes, where he had often preſided as 


lord chief juſtice. This did not hinder his- being elected knight of 
the ſhire for Bucks, in the parliament of 1628, in which he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf more than any man in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſpoke warmly for the redreſs of grievances, argued boldly in defence 
of the liberty of the ſubject, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the privilege 
of the Houle. | a : | 

After the diſſolution of this parliament, which happened the 
March following, he retired to his houſe at Stoke Pogeys, in Buck= 
inghamſhire, where he ſpent the remainder of his days; and there, 
Sept. 3, 1634, breathed his laſt in his 86th year, expiring with theſe 
words in his mouth, as his monument informs us: * Thy kingdom 


come, thy will be done.” 


While he lay upon his death-bed, Sir Francis Windebank, by an 


order. of council, came to ſearch for ſeditious and dangerous papers; 
by virtue whereof lie took his “Commentary upon Littleton,“ and 
= the © Hiſtory of his Life” before it, written with his own hand, his 


The books and papers were kept till ſeven years 


Sir Edward Coke was in his perſon well proportioned, and his fea- 


tures regular. He was neat, but not nice, in his dreſs; and is re- 


ported to have faid, * that the cleanneſs of a man's cloaths ought to 
put him in mind of keeping all clean within.” He had great quick- 


2 vels of parts, deep penetration, a faithful memory, and a ſolid judg- 
= ment, 


He was wont to ſay, that “ matter lay in a little room” 


and in his pleadings he was conciſe, though in ſet ſpeeches, and in 


his writings, too diffuſe. 


As he derived his fortune, his credit, and 


his greatneſs, from the law, ſo he loved it to a degree of intem- 


beyond example, and publiſhed a great deal. 
changes of fortune; was ſometimes in power, 


He committed cvery thing to writing with an induſtry 

He met with many 
and ſometimes in dil- 
He was however ſo excellent at making the beit of adiſgrace, 
hat king James nſed to compare him to a cat, who always tell 


upon her legs. He was upon occaſion a friend to the church and 
clergy; and thus, when he had loft his public employments, aud a 
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through Weſtminſter-hall.” He had many benefices in his own 
patronage, which he is faid to have given freely to men of merit; 
declaring, in his law language, that “he would have law livings paſs 
by livery and ſeiſin, and not by bargain and ſale.“ 

About 1600 were publiſhed in folio, the firſt parts of the“ 3 
of Sir Edward Coke, Knight, her majeſty's attorney- general, of 
divers reſolutions and judgments given with great deliberation by 
the reverend judges and ſages of the law, of caſes and matters in 
law, which were never reſolved or adjudged before; and the reaſons 
and cauſes of the ſaid reſolutions and judgments during the moſt 
happy reign of the moſt illuſtrious and renowned queen Elizabeth, 
the fountain of all juſtice, and the life of the law.” The ſecond, 
third, and fo on to the eleventh part of the Reports, were all pub- 
liſhed by himſelf in the reign of James I. The twelfth part of his 
Reports hath a certificate printed before it, dated Feb. 2, 1655, and 
ſubſcribed E. Bulſtrod; ſignifying, that he conceives it to be the 
genuine work of Sir Edward Coke. To the title of the thirteenth 
part is, Select Caſes in Law, reported by Sir Edward Coke;“ and 
theſe are aſſerted to be his in a preface ſigned with the initials J. G. 
In 1614 there was publiſhed, 4 A Speech and Charge at Norwich 
Aſſizes, intended to paſs for Sir Edward Coke's; but he clearly 
diſclaims it, in the * to the ſeventh part of his Reports. He 
did indeed make a —— at that time, and in ſome meaſure to this 
purpoſe; but theſe notes of it were gathered and publiſhed without 
his knowlege, in a very incorrect and miſerable manner, and pub- 
liſhed with a deſign to prejudice and expoſe him. In 1614 was pub- 
liſhed in folio, A Book of Entries, containing perfect and ap- 
proved precedents of courts, declarations, informations, plaints, in- 
dictments, bars, duplications, rejoinders, pleadings, proceſſes, con- 
tinuances, eſſoigns, iſſues, defaults, departure in deſpig!t of the 
court, demurrers, trials, judgments, executions, and all other mat- 
ters and proceedings, in effectal, concerning the practical part of the 
laws of England, in actions, real, perſonal, mixed, and in appeals : 
being very neceſſary to be known, and of excellent uſe for the mo- 
dern practice of the law, many of them containing matters in law, 
and points of great learning; collected and publiſhed for the com- 
mon good and benefit of all the ſtudious and learned proletſors of 
the laws of England.” "7 

a His © Inſtitutes,“ divided into four parts, being the firſt tranſla- 
tion and comment upon the Tenures of Sir Thomas Littleton,“ 
one of the judges of the Common Pleas in the reign of Edward IV. 
was publiſhed in his life-time, in 1628; but that edition was very 
incorrect. There was a ſecond publiſhed in 1029, faid to be reviſed 
by the author, and in which this work is much amended ; vet 
ſeveral miſtakes remained even in that. The ſecond part of the 
o Inſtitutes” gives us Magra Charta, and other ſeleck ſtatutes, in the 
languages in which they were firlt enacted, and much mere correct 
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than they were to be had any where elſe. He adds to theſe a com- 
mentary full of excellent learning, wherein he ſhews how the com- 
mon law ſtood before thoſe ſtatutes were made, how far they ate 
introductory of new laws, and how far declaratory of the old; what 
were the cauſes of making them, to what ends they were made, and 
in what degree, at the time of his writing, they were either altered or 
repealed. The third part of the Inſtitutes** contains the criminal 
Jaw, or pleas of the crown; where, among other things; he {hews, 
in regard to pardons and reſtitutions, how far the king may proceed 
by his prerogative, and where the aſſiſtance of parliament is neceſ- 

fary. The fourth part of the © Inſtitutes“ comprehends the juriſ- 

diction of all the courts in this kingdom, from the high court of par- 

liament down to the court-baron. This part not being publithed 

till after his deceaſe, there are many inaccuracies, and ſome greater 

faults in it, which were animadverted upon, and amended, in a book 

written by William Prynne, Efq. and publiſhed in 1669. 

We have beſides of his, 1. A Treatiſe of Bail and Mainprize, 
1037, 4to. 2. Reading on the State of Fines 27 Ed. I. French, 
1602, 4to. 3. Complete Copyholder, 1640, 4to. I here was added, 
in another edition of this book, in 1650, 4to. * Calthorpe's Aten 


COKE, or COORE— (). ad 


in the editions in 12mo, 1668 and 1673, there is a ſupplement, 
COKE, or COOKE (Joan), ſecretary of ſtate in king Charles 

the Firſt's reign, was a younger brother of Sir Francis Cooke, and 

born at Truſley, in Derbyſhire, of an ancient family there, allied to 


the beſt in that country. He was probably educated at Weſtminſter 


ſchool : and on the 22d of April, 1580, admitted ſcholar of Trinity 
college, in Cambridge. After having taken his degree of bachelor 
of arts, he was choſen fellow of the fame college, about the 4th of 
April, 1584. He continued long in the univerſity ; and being taken 
notice of for his learning, was choſen public profeſſor of rhetoric ; 
in which employment he ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ingenious 
and critical lectures, that rhetoric ſeemed not to be ſo much an art 
to him, as his nature. Then he traveiled beyond the ſeas for ſome 
time, in the company of a perſon of quality, and returned rich in 
languages, remarks, and experience; having avoided. all the dangers 
incident to him on account of his religion by this prudent de- 
claration, that he came to learn, and not to ſearch. Atterwards he 


retired into the country, in the condition of a private gentleman, 


till after he was fifty years of age; when, upon ſome reputation be 
had for induſtry and diligence, he was called to ſome painful em- 
ployment in the office of the navy, which he diſcharged well, and 


was made fecretary thereof. Afterwards, partly through his own 


merit, and partly through the intereſt of Fulk Greville, lord Brook, 
to whom he was related, he was made maſter of the requeſts ; and at 
Vor. IV, F lat 
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laſt ſecretary of ſtate, about the year 1620, in the room of Sir Albert 
Moreton, deceaſed; he was alſo knighted. In the firſt and third 
parliaments of king Charles I. he was one of the repreſentatives for 
the univerſity of Cambridge, and made ſeveral ſpeeches in parlia- 
ment. He kept himſelf ſtrictly to the law of the land, and governed 
himſelf with great prudence; but, notwithſtanding his great can- 
tion, on the 8th of November, 1641, a meſſenger of the Houfe of 
Commons was ſent to fetch him up out of Derbyſhire, to anſwer 
ſome complaints made againſt him, about ſome commitments in 
the year 1628, He is alfo accuſed, though unjuſtly, of having put 
into the king's hands a paper from the Scots, inſtead of the genuine 
articles of pacification at York; and to have ſo far complied with 
the change of the times, as to have brought propoſitions from the 
parliament to the king, as actively as formerly he had carried mel- 
fages from the king to the parliament. However, after having con- 
tinued ſecretary of {tate about twenty years, he was removed to make 
room for Sir Henry Vane; and died the 8th of September, 1644. 

Ile had a brother named GEORGE, educated at Pembroke-hall, 
in Cambridge, who was rector of Bigrave, in Hertfordſhire, and at- 
terwards ſucceſſively biſhop of Briſtol and Hereford : a meek, grave, 
and quiet man, like himſelf; much beloved of thoſe who were ſub- 
jected to his juriſdiction, He was involved in the ſame condem na- 
tion with the relt of his brethren the biſhops, tor ſubſcribing the 
proteſt in parliament in preſervation of their privileges. He died in 
low circumſtances, on the roth of December, 1646, and was buried 
in Hereford cathedral, where there is a long, obſcure, and almoſt 
unintelligible epitaph, to his memory. | | 


COLBERT (Jonx BarTisT), marquis of Segnelai, one of the 
greateſt ſtateſmen that France ever had, was born at Paris, in 1619, 
and deſcended from a family that lived at Rheims in Champagne, 
no way conſiderable for it's ſplendour and antiquity. His grand- 
father is faid to have been a wine-merchant, and his father at firſt 
followed the ſame occupation; but afterwards traded in cloth, and 
at laſt in ilk, Our Colbert was inſtructed in the arts of merchan- 
dize, and afterwards became clerk to a notary, In 1648 his rela- 
tion, John Baptiſt Colbert, lord of St. Pouange, preferred him to 
the ſervice of Michael le Tellicr, ſecretary of ſtate, whoſe ſiſter he 
had married; and here he diſcovered ſuch diligence and exactneſs in 
executing all the commiſſions that were entruſted to his care, that 
> mg, grew diſtinguithed, | = 

ne day his maſter ſent him to cardinal Mazarine, who was then 
at. Sedan, with a letter written by the queen mother, and ordered 
him to bring it back, after that miniſter had ſeen it. Colbert car- 
ried the letter, and would not return without it, though the cardinal 
treated him rovgh'y, uſed feveral arts to deceiys him, and obliged him 
| to 
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to wait for it ſeveral days. Some time after, the cardinal returning 
to court, and wanting one to write his agenda or memoranda, deſired 
Le Tellier to furnith him with a fit perſon for that employment z 
and Colbert being preſented to him, the cardinal had ſome —_ 

Ole 
bert was afraid of putting him in mind of Sedan, leſt the remem- 
brance of his importunity, in demanding the queen's letter, ſhould 
renew the cardinal's anger; but his eminency was fo far from hating 
him for his faithfulneſs to his late maſter, that he received him on 
condition that he ſhould ſerve him with the like Zeal and fidelity. 

Colbert applied himſelf wholly to the advancement of his maſter's 
intereſts, and gave him ſo many marks of his diligence and {kill, 
that afterwards he made him his intendant. He accommodated 
himſelf ſo dexterouſly to the inclinations of that miniſter, by re- 
trenching his ſuperfluous expences, that he was entruſted with the 
management of that gainful trade of ſelling benefices and govern- 
ments. It was by Colbert's counſel, that the cardinal obliged the 
governors of frontier places to maintain their garriſons with the 
contributions they exacted; with which advice his eminency was 
extrernely pleaſed, He was ſent to Rome, to negociate the recon- 
ciliation of cardinal de Rets, for which the pope had ſhewed ſome 
concern; and to perſuade his holineſs to confent to the diſinca- 
merating of Caſtro, according to the treaty concluded with his pre- 
deceſſor, Urban VIII. 5 

Upon the whole, Mazarine had ſo high an opinion of Colbert's 
abilities, and withal ſuch a regard for his faithful ſervices, that at his 
death, which happened in 1061, he carneltly recommended him to 
Lewis XIV. as the propereſt perſon to regulate the finances, which 
at that time ſtood in much need of retormation. Lewis accepted the 
recommendation, and made Colbert intendant of the finances. He 
applied himſelf to their regulation, and ſucceeded; though it pro- 
cured him many enemies, and ſome affronts. France is alſo obliged 
to this miniſter for eſtabliſhing at that time her trade with the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies: a great deſign, and from which ſhe has reaped in- 
numerable advantages. = 

In 1664 he became ſuperintendant of the buildings; and from that 
time applied himſelf ſo earneſtly to the enlarging and adorning of 
the royal edifices, that they are at preſent malter-pieces of architec- 
ture. He increaſed the beauty and convenience of the capital city; 
and he did it with great magnificence and grandeur. 

The public was obliged to this ſame miniſter for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the academy for painting and ſculpture in 1664. The 
king's painters and ſculptors, with other ſkilful profeſſors of thoſe 


arts, being proſecuted at law by the maſter-painters at Paris, joined 


together, and began to form a ſociety, under the name of the Royal 
Academy for Sculpture and Painting. Their deſign was to keep 
8 2 | public 
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public excerciles, for the ſake of improving thoſe fine arts, and ad- 
vancing them to the higheſt degree of perfection. They put them» 
ſelves under the protection of Mazarine, and choſe chancellor Se- 
guier their vice protector; and after Mazarine s death choſe Seguier 
their protector, and Colbert their vice- protector. It was at his ſo- 
licitation that they were finally eſtablithed by a patent, containing 
new privileges, in 1664. Colbert, being made protector after the 
death of Scguier, thought fit that an hiltoriographer ſhould be ap- 
pointed, whole buſineſs it ſhould be to collect all curious and uſeful 
obſervations, that ſhauld be made at their conferences, This was 
accordingly done, and his majeſty was pleaſed to ſettle on him a 
ſalary of three hundred livres. 
To Colbert allo the lovers of naval knowledge are obliged for the 
erection of the Academy of Sciences; for the making of which the 
more uſeſul, he cauſed to be erected, in 1667, the Royal Obſerva- 
tory at Paris, which was firſt inhabited by Caſſini. 

But theſe are not the only obligations France has to that mini- 
ſter: the owes to him all the advantages ihe receives by the union of 
the two ſeas; a prodigious work, begun in 1666, and finithed in 
1680. Colbert was allo very intent upon matters of a more private 
natute, ſuch as regarded the order, decency, and well-being of ſo- 
ciety. He undertook to reform the courts of juſtice, and to put a 
ſtop to the uſurpation of noble titles ; which it ſeems was then very 
common in France. In the former of thoſe attempts he failed, 
in the latter he ſucceeded. | | 

In 1669 he was made ſecretary of ſtate, and entruſted with the 
management of affairs relating to the ſea; and his performances in 
this province were anſ{werable to the confidence his majeſty repoſed 
in him. In 1672 he was made miniſter of ſtate: for how buſied 
ſoever he was in the regulation of public affairs, yet he never 
neglected his own or his family's intereſt and grandeur, or miſſed 
any opportunity of adyancing either. He had been married many 
vears, and had ſons and daughters grown up; all of which, as occa- 
tion lerved, he took care to marry to great perſons. 

Buſinels was certainly Colbert's natural turn; and he not only 
loved it, but was very impatient to be interrupted in it. A lady of 
great quality was one day urging him, when he was in the height of 
his power, to do her ſome piece of ſervice ; and perceiving him inat- 
temive and infiexible, threw herfelt at his feet, in the preſence of 
above a hundred perſons, crying,“ I beg your greatneſs, in the 
name of God, to grant me this favour.” Upon which Colbert, 
tneeltng down over againſt her, replied, in the fame mourntul tone, 
« 1 conjure you, madam, in the name of God, not to diſturb me.” 

This great miniſter dic of the ſtone, Sept. 6, 1683, in his 65th. 
year; leasing behind him fix ſons and three daughters, He was of 
a middle ſtature, rather lean than fat. His mien was low and de- 
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jected, his air gloomy, and his aſpect ſtern, He ſlept little, and was 
very ſober. Though naturally ſour and moroſe, he knew how to 
act the lover, and had miſtreſſes. Upon the whole, he was a wiſe, 
aQive, generous-ſpirited miniſter ; ever attentive to the intereſts of 
his maſter, the happineſs of the people, the progreſs of arts and ma- 
nufactures, and, in ſhort, to every thing that could advance the credit 
and intereſt of his country. 


COLE (WiLt1am), was the fon of a clergyman, and born at 
Adderbury, in Oxfordſhire, about 1626. After he had been well 
inſtructed in grammar learning and the claſſics, he was entered, in 
1642, of Merton college, in Oxford. In 1650 he took a degree in 


arts; after which he left the univerſity, and retired to Putney, near 


London; where he lived feveral years, and became the moſt famous. 
ſimpler, or botaniſt, of his time. In 1656 he publiſhed “ The Art 
of Simpling; or, An Introduction to the Knowledge of gathering 
Plants; wherein the Definitions, Diviſions, Places, Deſcriptions, 
and the like, are compendiouſly diſcourſed of:“ with which was 
alſo printed,“ Perſpicillum Microcoſmologicum ; or, A ProfpeQive 
for the Diſcovery of the Leſſer World: wherein Man is a Com- 
pendium, &c.” And in 1657 he publiſhed, «Adam in Eden, or 
Nature's Paradiſe: wherein is contained the Hiſtory of Plants, 
Herbs, Flowers, with their ſeveral original Names.” At length, 
upon the Reſtoration of Charles II. in 16060, he was made ſecretary 
to Duppa, biſhop of Wincheſter; in whoſe ſervice he died, in 
1662. 


COLE (HEN RV), a perſon of confiderable learning in the ſix- 
teenth century, was born at Godſhill, in the Ifle of Wight, and edu- 
cated in Wykeham's ſchool, near Wincheſter. From thence he 
was choſen into New College, Oxon, of which he became perpetual 
fellow in 1523, and there ſtudying the civil law, took the degree of 
bachelor in that faculty, March 3, 1529-30. Then he travelled into 
Italy, and improved himſelf in his ſtudies at Padua, being a zealous 
Roman Catholic, Notwithſtanding this, upon his return to Eng- 
land, he acknowledged king Henry VIII. to be the ſupreme head of 
the church in England. In 1540 he took the degree of doctor of 
the civil law, and in the ſame year reſigned his fellowſhip, being 
then ſettled in London, an advocate in the court of Arches, preben- 
dary of Yatminiter Secunda in the church of Sarum, and about the 
ſame time made archdeacon of Ely. On the 11th of September, 
1540, he was admitted to the rectory of Chelmsford, in Eſſex; and 
October the 5th tollowing, collated to the prebend of Holborn, 
which he reſigned April 19, 1541; and was the ſame day collated 
to that of Sneating, which he voided by cetlion on or before March 
224 next enſuing, vas on that very day collated to the prebend of 
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Wenlakeſbarne. In 1542, October the 4th, he was elected warden 
of New College; and in 1545, made rector of Newton Longville, 
in Buckinghamſhire. Soon after, when king Edward VI. came to 
the crown, Dr. Cole outwardly embraced, and preached up the Re- 
formation, frequented the Proteſtants ſervice; and communicated 
with them. However, altering his mind, or being diſguſted at 
ſome of the proceedings then taken, he reſigned his rectory of 
Chelmsford in 1547; and ia 1551, his wardenſhip of New College; 


und the year following, his rectory of Newton Longville. 


After Mary's acceſſion to the crown, he became again a zealous 
Roman Catholic ; and in 1554 was made provoſt of Eton college, of 
which he had been fellow. The ſame year, June 20, he had the 
degree of doctor in divinity conferred on him; and was one of the 
divines that diſputed publicly at Oxford with archbiſhop Cranmer 
and biſhop Ridley. tre alſo preached the funeral fermon before 
archbiſhop Cranmer's execution. Moreover, he was appointed one 
of the commiſſioners to viſit the univerſity of Cambridge, was elected 
dean of St. Paul's the 11th of December, 1556, made (Auguſt 8, 
1557) vicar-general of the ſpiritualties under cardinal Pole, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury; and the 1ſt of October following, official of 
the Arches, and dean of the Peculiars; and in November enſuing, 
Judge of the court of Audience. In 1558 he was appointed one of 
the overſeers of that cardinal's will, In the firſt year of queen Eli- 
Zabeth's reign, he was one of the eight Catholic divines who dif- 
puted publicly at Weltminſter with fo many Proteſtants, when that 
queen was about to ſettle a reformation in the church of England. 


Ile diſtinguiſhed himſelf then, and aſterwards, by his writings in fa- 


» D 9 . * = - 
vour of Popery: but that diſputation, wherein Dr. Cole was ſpokeſ- 


man, coming to nothing, he was deprived of his deanery, fined five 
hundred marks, and impriſoned. He died in or near Wood-ſtreet 
compter, in London, in December 1579. 

The famous Leland hath eternized his memory amongſt other 
learned men of our nation, He is elſewhere called, © A perſon 
more earneſt than wiſe:”” but R. Aſcham highly commends him for 
his learning and humanity. 


COLES (Er1sma), author of a well-know dictionary, was born 
in Northamptonſhire about 1640, ard in 1658 was entered of Mag- 
dalen college, in Oxford. He left it without taking a degree; and 
going to London, taught Latin there to young people, and Engliſh to 
foreigners, about 1063. Aiterwards he became one of the uthers of 
Merchant Taylor's ſchool; but being there guilty of a very great 
fault, which is not any where expreſsly mentioned, he was forced to 
withdraw into Ireland, whence he never returned. : 

He was a curious and critical perſon in the Engliſh and Latin 
tongues, did much good in his profeſſion, and wrote {cveral uſctul 
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and neceſſary books for the inſtruction of beginners ; the titles of 
which are theſe: 1. The Complete Engliſn Schoolmaſter, in 1674. 
2. The ncweſt, plaineſt, and ſhorteſt Short-hand, the ſame year. 3. 
Nolens Volens ; or, Youw ſhall make Latin whether you will or no: 
containing, the plaineſt Directions for that Purpoſe, in 1675. To 
which is added, 4. The youth's viſible Bible, being an alphabetical 
Collection from the Bible of ſuch general Heads as were judged moſt 
capable of Hieroglyphics ; illuſtrated with twenty-four copper- 
plates, &c. 5. An Englith Dictionary, explaining all the hard Words 
and Terms uſed in Arts and Sciences; with an etymological De- 
Tivation of ſuch Terms from their proper Fountains, whether He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, or French, or any other Language, in 1676. 
6. An Engliſh- Latin and Latin-Engliſh Dictionary; containing all 
things neceflary for the tranflating either language into the other. 
To which end, many things that were erronedus are rectified, many 
ſuperfluities retrenched, and very many defects ſupplied, eſpecially in 
the Engliſh-Latin part, in 1677, 4to. It was reprinted in 8vo, and 
has undergone more than twelve editions. 7. The moſt natural 
and caſy Method of learning Latin by comparing it with the Eng- 
liſh ; together with the holy Hiſtory of Scripture-war, or the ſacred 
Art Military, in 1077. 8. The Harmony of the Four Evangeliſts, 
in a theatrical Paraphraſe on the Hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
in 1579, 9. The young Scholar's beſt Companion, or Guide from 
the A BC to the Latin Grammar. nt 


. { 


COLET (Dr. Joux), a learned Engliſh divine, was born in the 
parith of St. Antholin, London, in 1466, and was te eldeſt fon of 
Sir Henry Colet, knight, twice lord mayor, who had, belides him, 
twenty-one children. In 1483 he was ſent to Magdalen college, in 


Oxford, where he ſpent ſeven years in the ſtüdy of logic and pttilo- 


ſophy, and took the degrees in arts. He was perfectly acquainted 


with Cicerô's works, and no ſtranger to Plato and Plotinus, whom 


he read together, to the end that they might illuſtrate each other's 


meaning. He was forced, however, to read them only in their 


Latin tranſlations; for at ſchool he had no opportunity of Jearning 
the Greek, nor at the univerſity ; that language being then not only 
not taught, but thought unneceſſary, and even diſcouraged. © 
Colet was alſo well {killed in mathematics; ſo that having thus 
laid a good foundation of learning at home, he travctled abrozd for 
tarther improvement, ſirſt to France, and then to Italy; and ſeems 
to have continued in thoſe two countries from 1493 to 1497: but 


before his departure, and indec when he was of but two years 
+ ſtanding in the univerſity, he was inftituted to the rectory of De- 
nington, in Suffolk, to which he was preſented by a relation of his 
1 takivg livings while thus under age, has generally prevailed 


mother, and which he held to the day of his death, This practice 
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the church of Rome; and Colet, being then an acolythe, which 1 
one of their ſeven orders, was qualified tor it. : 

Being arrived at Paris, he ſoon became acquainted with th 
learned there, with the celebrated Budzus in particular; and wa 
afterwards recommended to Eraſmus, In Italy he contracted . 
friend{bip with ſeveral eminent perſons, eſpecially with his ow! 
countrymen Grocin, Linacer, Lily, and Latyme: ; who were learn 
ing the Greek tongue, then but little known in England, unde 
thoſe great maſters Demetrius, Angenus Politianus, Her molau 
Barbarus, and Pomponius Sabinus. He took this opportunity 0 
improving himſelf in this languages and having devoted himſelf te 
divinity, he read, while abroad, the beſt of the ancient fathers, par- 
ticularly Origen, Cyprian, Ambroſe, and Jerome. He looked 5lf 
into Scotus and Aquinas, ſtudied the civil and canon Jaw, made him. 
ſelf acquainted with the hiſtory and conſtitution of church and ſtate 
and, for the fake of giving a polith to all this, did not neglect te 
read the Engliſh poets, and other authors of the bel'-s lettres 
During his abſence from England, he was made a prebendary of 
York, and inſtalled by proxy upon March 5, 1493-4. Upon his 
return, in 1497, he was ordained deacon in December, and prieſt in 
July following. | To 

In Oxford he read public lectures on St. Paul's Epiſtles, without 
ſtipend or reward; which, being a new thing, drew a vaſt crowd of 
hearers, who admired him greatly. In 1504 he commenc ed doctor 
in divinity, and in May 5, 1505, was inſtituted to a prebend in St. 
Paul's, London. The fame year and month he was made dean of 
that church, without the leaſt application of his own; and being 
raiſed to this high ſtation, he began to reform the decayed diſcipline 
of his cathedral. : Ke 
Having a very plentiful eſtate, without any near relations, for 
numerous as his brethren were they were all dead and buried, he re- 
ſolved, in the midſt of life and health, to conſecrate the whole pro- 
perty of it to ſome flanding benefaction: and this he performed, by 
founding St. Paul's ſchool, in Loadon, of which he appointed Wil- 
liam Lilly firſt matter, in 1512. He ordained that there ſhould be in 
this ſchool an high maſter, a ſurmaſter, and a chaplain, who ſhould 
teach gratis a hundred and fifty-three children, divided into eight 
Clatles ; and he endowed it with lands and houſes, amounting then to 
1121. 48. 74d. per annum, of which he made the company of mer- 
chants truttees. | 

He built a convenient and handſome houſe near Richmond palace. 
in Surrey, to which he intended to betake himſelf: but death pre- 
vented him; tor having been ſeized with the ſweating ſickneſs twice, 
and relapling into it a third time, a conſumption ſeized him, which | 
carried him off Sept. 16, 1519, in his fitty-third year. He was 

buried in St. Paul's Choir, with an humble monument prepared for 
55 | bim 
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him ſeveral years before, and only inſcribed with his bare name. 


, which is 
Z Afterwards a nobler was erected to his honour by the company of 


with the mercers, which was deſtroyed with the cathedral in 1666. About 
; and was 1680, when the church was taking down, in order to be rebuilt, 
atracted a his leaden coftin was found incloſed in the wall, about two feet and a 
his own half above*the floor. At the top of it was a leaden plate faſtened, 
ere learn- whereon was engraved the dean's name, his dignity, benefac- 
d, under tions, &c. : 


He wrote ſeveral things; and thoſe which he publiſhed himſelf, or 


? ermolaus 7 | | 
which have been publiſhed ſince his death, are as follow: 1. Ora- 


rtunity of "i 


himſelf ro tio habita a Doctore Johanne Colet, decano Sancti Pauli, ad clerum 
hers, par- Convocatione, anno 1511. 2. Paul's Accidence, 1539, 8V0. 3.“ 


=> The Conſtruction of the Eight Parts of Speech, which, with ſome 
nade him- alterations and great additions, makes up the ſyntax in Lily's Gram- 
and ſtate; mar. Antwerp, 1530, 8vo. 4. Daily Devotions ; or the Chriſ- 
peglect to tilan's Morning and Evening Sacrifice. This is ſaid not to be all of 
s lettres. his compoſition. 5. Monition to a Godly Lile, 1534, 1530, &c. 
zendary of 6. Epiſtole ad Eraſmum. Many of them are printed among 
Upon his Erafmus's Epiſtles;“ and ſome at the end of Knight's “ Life of 
d prieſt in Colet.“ There are (till remaining in MS. others of his pieces, of 
1 which the curious and inquiſitive may fee an account in his life by 
Knight. The pieces above mentioned were found after his death in 
a very obſcure corner of his ſtudy, as if he had deſigned they ſhould 
lie buried in oblivion; and were written in ſuch a manner, as it in- 
tended to be underſtood by nobody but himſelf. With regard to 
ſermons, he wrote but few; for he generally preached without 


ooked alſo 2 | 


s, without 
t crowd of 
ced doctor 
end in St. if 
le dean of 
and being notes. 
diſcipline = . The deſcriptions which are given of his perſon and character, are 
much to his advantage. He was a tall, comely, graceful, well-Lred 


tions, for man; and of learning and piety uncoramon. In his writings his 


ed, he re- ſtyle was plain and unaffected; and for rhetoric he had father a con- 
whole pro- tempt, than a want of it, He could not bear that the ſtandard of 
ormed, by | good writing ſhould be taken from the exact rules of grammar; 
nted Wil- which he often (aid, were apt to obſtruct a purity of language, not 
zould be in to be obtained but by reading the beſt authors. This contempt of 
vho ſhould 74 grammar, though making him ſometimes inaccurate, and laying 
into eight him open to the critics, did not hinder him from attaining a very 
ng then to maſterly ſtyle; ſo that his preaching, though popular, and adapted 
iy of mer- to mean capacities, was agreeable to men of wit and learning, and in 


Particular was much admired by Sir Thomas More. With regard 
ond palace - to ſome of his notions, he was an eminent forerunner of the Re- 
death pre- formation; and he and Eraſmus jointly promoted it, not only by 
neſs twice, Pulling down thoſe ſtrong holds of ignorance and corruption, the 
im, which ſcholaſtic divinity, and entirely routing both the Scotiſts and i 'ho- 
He was miſts, wv ho had divided the Chriſtian world between them, but alſo 
repared for "oF by diſcovering the ſhameful abuſes of monaſteries, and the tolly and 
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danger of impoſing celibacy upon the clergy; to which places he 
gave little or nothing while he lived, and left not a farthing to them 
when he died. 


; Dad 

COLLIER ([rrxemy), an eminent Engliſh divine, was born at 
Stow Qui, in Cambridgeihire, September 23, 1650. His father, 
Jeremy Collier, was a divine, and a conſiderable linguiſt, and ſome 
time maſter of the free-ſchool at Ipſwich, in Suffolk. He was 
educated under his father at Ipſwich, whence he was ſent to Cam- 
brides and admitted a poor ſcholar of Caius college, under the 
tuition of John Ellys, in April, 1669. He took the degree of ba- 
chelor of arts in 1672-3, and that of maſter of arts in 1676; _ 
ordained deacon the ſame year by Gunning biſhop of Ely, and prie 
the year after, by Compton bifhap of London. He officiated for 
ſome time at the counteſs dowager of Dorſet's, at Knowle, in Kent, 
whence he removed to a ſmall rectotry at Ampton, near St, Edmund's 
Bury, in Suffoik, to which he was preſented by James Calthorpe, 
Eſq. in 1679. After he had held this benefice fix years, he reſigned 
it, cane 10 London in 1085, and was ſome little time after made 
lecturer of Gray's-inn ; but the Revolution coming on, the public 
exerciſe of his function became impracticable. | 
Collier being of too active a ſpirit, began the attack upon the Re- 
volntion {for his pamphlet is ſaid to have been the firſt written on 
that fide of the queſtion after the prince of Orange's arrival) with a 
piece entitled he Dejertion diſcuſſed in a Letter to a Country 
Clergyman,“ 1659, .4to, This was written in anſwer to a pamphlet 
of Dr. Gilbert Burner, afterwards bifhop of Saliſbury, called,“ An 
Enquiry into the preſent State of Affairs, &c.“ wherein king James 
is treated as a delſerter {rom his crown; and it gave ſuch offence, 
that, after the government wes ſattled, Collier was ſeized, and ſent 
to Newgate, where ut continued a cloſe prifoner for ſome months, 
but was a length diicharged, without being brought to a trial. He 
afterwards publithed the following pieces: „A Tranſlation of the 
9ih, Loth, 11th, and 12th Burks ot Sleidan's Commentaries,” 1689, 
to. © Vindicie Juris Kegti; or, Remarks upon a Paper entitled, 


An Enquiry into the Mealiires of Submiſſion to the Supreme Autho- 


my,” 1689, % Ihe author of this enquiry was alſo Dr. Burnet. 
Animadverſtons upon the modern Explanation of 2 Hen. VII. 
Cap. i. Of a King de fad, 1689, 4to. 4 A Caution againſt In- 
coiintency, or the Connection between Praying and Swearing, in 
Reletion to the Oil Powers,” 1690, 4to. This diſcourſe is a diſ- 
ſnatwe from jounng in public aſſemblies. “ A Dialogue concerning 
the times, between Phitobeigus and Sempronius,” 1690, 4to. to 
the leds, ant to the gentlemen convened at Weſtminſter, Oar. 
1960. Jl isa petition for an enquiry into the birth of the prince 
of Wales, and printed upon a halſ-ſhcet. © Dr. Shatock's Caſe of 
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COLLIER—(Feremy). | 51 
Allegiance conſidered, with ſome Remarks upon his Vindication,*? 
1691, 4to. * A brief Eſſay concerning the Independency of Church 
Power,” 1692, 4to. The deſign of this eſſay is to prove the public 
alſemblics guilty of ſchiſm, upon account of their being held under 
ſuch biſhops as had aſſumed, or owned ſuch as had aſſumed, the 
ſees of thoſe who were deprived for not taking the oaths of the new 
government. SO | „ 
Thus did Collier, by ſuch ways and means as were in his power, 
continue to oppoſe with great vigour and ſpirit the Revolution and 
all it's abettors; and thus he became obnoxious to the men in 
power, who only waited for an occaſion to ſeize him. That occa- 
ſion at length came; for information being given to the earl of Not- 
tingham, then ſecretary of ſtate, that Collier, with one Newton, 
another nonjuring clergyman, was gone to Romney marſh, with a 
view of ſending to, or receiving intelligence from the gther ſide of the 
water, meſſengers were ſent to apprehend them. They were brought 
to London, and, after a ſhort examination by the earl, committed to 
the Gate-houſe. This was in the latter end of 1692. They were 
admitted to bail, and releaſed; but Collier making a ſcruple of 
remaining upon bail, becauſe he conceived that carried in it an 
acknowledgement of the juriſdiction of the court in which the bail 
was taken, and conſequently of the power from whence the autho- 
rity of the court was derived, ſurrendered in diſcharge of his bail 
before chief juſtice Holt, and was committed to the King's Bench 
priſon. He was releaſed again, at the interceſſion of friends, in a 


very few days; but did not let the affair drop, without attempting to 


ſupport his principles, and juſtify his conduct. For this purpoſe he 
wrote the following pieces, of which, it is ſaid, there were only hve 
copies printed: © The Caſe of giving Bail to a pretended Authority 
examined,” dated from the King's Bench, November 23, 1692; 
with a preface, dated Dec. 1692; and © A Letter to Sir John Holt,“ 
dated Nov. 30, 1692; and zlſo «© A R-ply to ſome Remarks upon 
the Caſe of giving Bail, &c.” dated April 1693. He wrote ſoon 
after this, © A Perſuaſive to Conſideration tendered to the Royaliſts, 
particularly thoſe of the Church of England,” 1693, 4to. It was 
afterwards reprinted in 8vo, together with his viudication of it, 
againſt a piece enticed “ The Layman's Apology.” He wrote 
alſo Remarks upon the London Gazette, relating to the Streights 
Fleet, and the Battle of Landen in Flanders,” 1693, 4to. 

In 1696 we find him acting a very extraordinary part, in regard 
to Sir John Friend and Sir William Perkins, who were convicted of 
being concerned in the afſaſſination plot. The fact was this: Col. 
lier, with Cook and Snatt, two clergymen of his own way of think- 
ing, a'tended thoſe unhippy perſons at the place of their execution, 
upon April 3; where Collier folemnly abſolved the former, as Cook 
did the latter, and all three Joined in the impoſition of hands upon 
them both. This, as might well be expected, made a great noiſe, 
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and was looked upon as an high inſult on the civil and eccleſialtical 
government; fr which reaſon tnere was a declaration, ſigned by 
the two archbiſhops, and twelve of their ſuffragans, in which cy 
ſignified their abhorrence ol this ft andaJous and irregular, this ſchiſ- 
matic and ſeditious proceeding. But eccleſiaſtical cenſure was not 
all they underwent; they were proſecuted allo in the fecular courts, 
as enemies to the goverment. In conſequence of this, Cook and 
Snatt were committed to Newgate, but afteryards releaſed without 
being brought to a trial; but Collier having ſtill his old ſcruple 
about putting in bail, and abſconding, was outlawed, and fo conti- 
nued to the time of his death. He did not fail, however, to. have 
recourſe to his pen, as uſual, in order to juſtify his conduct upon 
this occaſion ; and theref re publiſhed “ A Defence of the Abſo- 
lution given to Sir Willam Perkins at the Place of Execution ; 
with a farther Viulication thereof, occaſioned by a Paper entitled 
AI claration of the Senſe of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops, &c.” 
the firit dated A 1 9, 1096, the other April 21, 1696: to which is 
added, A Poſtſcript, in relation to a Paper called An Anſwer to 
his Defence. &c.“ dated April 25. Alſo, “A Reply to the Abſo- 
lution ofa Penitent, according to the Directions of the Church of 
England, &c.“ dated May 20, 1696; and“ An Anſwer to the 
Ani madverſions on two Pamphlets lately publiſhed by Mr. Collier, 
&c.” dated July 1, 1696, 4to. | 
When this affair was over, Collier employed himſelf in reviewing 
and finiſhing ſeveral miſcellaneous pieces, which he publiſhed under 
the title of Eſſays upon ſeveral Moral Subjects.” They conſiſt of 
three volumes, in octavo; the firſt of which was printed in 1697, 
the ſecond in 1705, and the third in 1709. They were written in 
a very extraordinary manner with ſuch a mixture of learning. and 
wii, and in a ilyle fo eaſy and flowing, that, notwithſtanding the 
prejudice of party, which ran ſtrong againft him, they were in ge- 
neral v el] received, and have paſſed through many editions ſince. 
It was .he ſucceſs of the firſt volume which encouraged the author 
to add the other two. | 
In 1698 he made an attempt to reform the ſtage, by publiſhing 
his © Short View of the Immorality and Profanenels of the Englith 
Stage, together wich the Senſe of Antiquity upon this Argument,” 
vo. This engaged him in a controverſy with the wits ; and Con- 
greve and Vanbrugh, whom. with many others, he had taken to taſk 
very. ſeverely, appeared openly againſt him, The pieces he wrote 
in this conflict, beſides the firſt already mentioned, were, 2. A De- 
fence of the Short View, being a Reply to Mr. Congreve's Amend- 
nm nts, &c. and to the Vindication of the Author of the Relapſe, | 
160%, ovo. 2. A ſecond Detence of the Short View, being a 
Reply 1» a Book entitled The ancient and modern Stages ſurveyed, 
Ke. 1760, 8vo the book here replied to was written by Dr. Drake. 
4. Mr. Collier's Diſſuaſive trom the Playhouſe; in a Letter to a 
| Perſon 
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"oof 


Perſon of Quality, occaſioned by the late Calamity of the Tempeſt, 


170g, 8YV0. 5 A farther Vindication of the ſhort View, &c. in 
which the Objections of a late Book, entitled, A Defence of Plays, 
are conſidered, 1708, 8 vo. The Defence of Plays” has Dr. 
Filmer for it's author. | 

The next thing Collier undertook was a work of | induſtry rather 
than genius; and that was, the tranilaiing of Moreri's reat «Hil. 
torical, Geographical, Genealogical, and Poetical Dictionary,” 
The two firſt volumes were printed in 1701, the third, under the 
title of A Supplement,” in 1705; and the fourth, which is called 
« An Appendix,” in 1721. About 1701 he publithed alſo “ Ap 
Engliſh Tranſlation of Antoninus's Meditations, &c. to which is 
added, The Mythological Picture of Cebes, &c.“ 

In the reign of queen Anne, ſume overtures were made to engage 
him to a compliance, and he was promiſed preterment, if he would 
acknowledge and ſubmit to the government ; but as he became a 
nonjuror upon a principle of conſcience, he could not be preyailed 
upon to liſten to any terms. Afterwards he publiſhed, in 2 vols, 
folio, “ An Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Great Britain, chiefly of Eng- 
land, from the firſt Planting of Chriſtianity, to the End of the 
Reign of Charles II. with a brief Account of the Affairs of Reli- 
gion in Ireland, collected from the beſt ancient Hiſtorians, Councils, 
and Records.” The firtt volume, which comes down to Henr 
VII. was publiſhed in 1708, the ſecond in 1714. This hiſtory, 
which is written with great judgment, and contains, beſides a rela- 
tion of facts, many curious diſcourſes upon religious and eccleſiaſtical 
ſubjects, was taken to taſk by biſhop Burnet, biſhop Nicolſon, and 
Dr. Kennet, afterwards bilhop of Peterborough ; but was defended 
by Collier, in two pieces. The firſt was entitled “ An Anſwer to 
ſome Exceptions in biſhop Butnet's third Part of the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation, &c. againſt Mr. Collier's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; to- 
gether with a Reply to ſome Remarks in Bithop Nicolſon's Engliſh 
Hiſtorical Library, &c. upon the ſame Subject,“ 1715; the ſecond, 


£ Some Remarks on Dr. Kennet's ſecond and third Letters; where- 


in his Miſrepreſentations of Mr. Coli:e:'s Eeciefiaſtical Hiſtory are 
jaid open, and his Calumnies diſproved,” 1717. We cannot but 
obſerve, to Collier's credit, an inſtance of hi great impartiality, in 
the ſecond volume of his hiſtory ; waich 18, that in diſculpating the 
Pretbvterians from the imputation of their being conſenting to the 
nurder of Charles I. he has ſhewn, that as they ly had it in their 
power to proteſt, o they did proteit againſt that bloody act, both 
before and after it was committed. 

In 1713 Collier, as is confidentiy related, was conſecrated a bi- 
ſhop by Dr. George IIickes, who had himſelf been conſecrated 
fuffragan of Thetford by the deprived biſhops of Norwich, Ely, and 
YPeterborough, Feb. 23, 1694. Ax he grew in ycars, his health be- 
came impaired by frequent attacks of the ſtone, to which his ſeden- 

tary 
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tary life probably contributed ; ſo that he publiſhed nothing more 
but a volume of * Practical Difcourſes,” in 1725,” and an addi- 
tion ſermon upon « God not the Origin of Evil,” in 1726. Be- 
{ides what has been mentioned, he wrote ſome prefaces to other 
men's works; and publiſhed alſo an advertiſement againſt biſhop 
Burnet's © Hiſtory of his own Times.” This was printed on a flip 
of paper, and diſperſed in all the colfce-houſes in 1724, and is to be 
ſeen in the Evening Poſt, No. 2254. He died of the ſtone April 
26, 1726, aged 76; and was interred three days after in the church- 
yard of St. Pancras, near London. He was a very ingenious, 
learned, moral, and religious man; and thorgh ſtiff in his opinions, 
is ſaid to have had nothing {tiff or pedantic in his behaviour, but a 
great deal of life, ſpirit, and innocent freedom. 


(ALLA ADS 

COLLINGS (JAMES), was a man worthy the imitation of all 
thoſe who lament a neglected education, and are diſcouraged from 
purſuing learning, deeming it almoſt unattainable ; that time of like 
being paſt which is uſually allotted for improvement. 

Early in life Mr. Collings engaged with Mr. Cox, in his ſtock- 
office under the Royal Exchange, Which buſineſs, of courſe, led his 
attention to calculation; wherein he was not content with obtaining 
a ſuperficial knowledge, but fought the foundation of the rules of 
that ſcience, by ſtudying the moſt approved algebraical as well as 
arithmetical authors, and by thefe means he progreitively became 
acquainted with the various other branches of mathematical philo— 
ſophy. He had ſtudied the French language prior to this time, and 
had alſo found leiſure to attain a conſiderable prohciency in ethics. 

With thete advantages, Mr Coilings was no unworthy member 
of a little club, which confiited of Dr. Franklin the American, Mr. 
John Barton, Dr. Price, and a few other literary characters. It was 
their cuſtom to meet once a forinight ; and whenever the diſcuſſions 
related either to natural or mora! philoſophy, Mr Collings bore a 
conſiderable ſhare in the converſation; but his want of claffical 
knowledge frequently deprived him of a great part of the plealure he 
would otherwiſe have enjoyed in a ſociety where, it is to be ſupphſed, 
the Greek and Romin authors would oftentimes be a ſubject of 
diſcourſe. | | 

Mr. Collings was at this period Forty years of age, had ſucceeded 
Mr. Cox in the oflice above mentioned, and paid conſtant attention 
to the buſineſs of it, riding daily nine or ten miles to town from his 
houle at Colney-hatch ; therefore his on'y latture time was of an 
evening, alter his return home. Theſe obttacies, hor, did not 
deter him from forming the refoln ion of vigorouty 2p7plying him- 
ſelt to the ſtudy of the Latin and Greek languesges. f hal a ſhort 
time before learned Italian, by the help of Engliſh wanſlations; 
and he purſued the fame method to learn Latin, beginning with an 
ealy proſe author, aud in about One year and a Lalt he did not re- 
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*Z quire any aid from tranſlations to conſtrue not only Cicero, but Sal- 


*X luſt and Livy, with great eaſe. He alſo learned the principles of 
proſody, but it was not till after he was able to conſtrue Ovid, Vir- 


gil, and Horace. His next application was to Greek; the Latin 
ZZ tranſlations ſerving him on this occaſion as the Englith had done on 
© By ſtcadily and attentively purſuing theſe ſteps, Mr. Collings be- 
came ſo well acquainted with all the celebrated Greek and Latin 
authors, both in proſe and verſe, that a learned member of the club 
wan heard to fay, “ Mr. Collings has read more claſſics, and under- 


ſtands them better, than any of us, who were regularly bred at 
ſchool to conſtrue them.” It may be proper, however, to obſerve, 
that he was always ſhy of repeating quotations, feeling himſelf ra- 
ther defective in pronunciation; for though he underſtood the poe- 
tical metre, yet not having been trained to make verſes, nor prac- 
tiled in ſcanning and proving, he would ſometimes pronounce a 
word with a wrong quantity. "This -1rcumſtance might perhaps be 
one cauſe which led him to obſerve, that were he to renew the taſk, 
he would commence with the ſtudy of the rudiments, and drudgery of 
declenſions and conjugations. 1 

Mr. Coilings was under fifty when he retired from buſineſs, with 
= a bandſome fortune and unblemiſhed reputation. It was now in his 
power to enjoy without reſtraint thoſe pains which he uſed frequently 
to declare, even whilſt he was labouring at the claſſics, gave him 
more pleaſure than any other purſuit! he had ever engaged in; and 
he accordingly divided his time between his books and the ſociety of 
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bis learned friends; who did not eftrein bim more for his improving 


= and cntertaining converſation, than they loved him for the ſerene 
= chcarſulncſs of his ſocial temper. He had naturally a very delicate 
2 conſtitution; however, by great temperance and care, he protracted 
his life beyond the fixty-ſeventh year. Lat terly his ſight failed him; 
put he experienced the greatelt alleviation ſuch a misfortune is ca- 
pable of receiving, in the unremitted attention of a. faithful and 
= amadle wife, who not only accuſtomed herſelf to read Latin to him, 
but had l-arnt the Greek characters, ſo as to be able to entertain him 
vith the books u that language. He died at Bath, in February 
1788. Ke 
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= COLLINS(Joax), an cminent accomptant and mathematician, 
was the fon of a Nonconformiſt divine, and born at Wood Eaton, 
&& near Oxford, in March 1624. At ſixteen years of age, he was put 
ao prentice to a book ſeller at Oxford, but ſoon left that trade, and 
was erployed as clerk under Mr. John Mar, one of the clerks of 
the kitchen to prince Charles, afterwards Charles II. This Mar 
was eminent for his mathematical knowledge, and noted for thoſe 
cxcelient dials of his, with which the gardens of Charles I, were 
adorned ; and under him Collins made no ſmall progreſs in the ma- 

| thematics. 
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thematics. The inteſtine troubles increaſing, he left that employ- 
ment, and went to ſea, where he ſpent ſeven years; the greateſt 
part of that term in an Engliſh merchantman, which became a man 
of war in the Venetian ſervice againſt the Turks. Here having lei- 
ſure, he applied himſelf to merchants accompts, and ſome parts of 
the mathematics, for which he had a natural genius: Upon his 
return, he took to the profeſſion of an accomptant, and compoſed 
ſeveral uſeful treatiſes upon practical ſubjects. In 1652 he pub- 
liſhed a work in folio, entitled, “ An Introduction to Merchants 
Accornpts;” which was reprinted in 1005, with an additional part, 
entitled, © Supplements to Accomptantſhip and Arithmetic.” A 
ſmall part of this work, relatins 10 intereſt, was reprinted in 1685, 
in a ſmall oQavo vohime. In 10659 he publilhed in quarto a trea- 
tiſe called * The Sector on a Quadrant; containing the deſcription 
and uſe of four fevcral quadrants, each accommodated for the making 
of ſun-dials, &c. with an appendix concerning reflected dialling, 
from a glaſs placed at any reclivation.” In 1650, 4to, he publiſhed 
his « Geometrical Dialling ;” and alſo the ſame year his “ Ma- 
riner's plain Scale new plained.” In the Philoſophical Tranfactions 
of the Royal Society, of which he was now become a member, he 
fully explained and demonſtrated the rule given by the jeſuit de 
Billy, for finding the number of the Julian period for any year aſ- 
ſigned, the cycles of the ſun and moon, with the Roman indiction 
for the years being given. To this he has added ſome very neatly 
contrived rules for the ready tinding out what day of the week any 
day of the month falls for ever ; and other ufeful and neceſſary 
kalenda rules. In the ſame Tranſattions, he has a curious differ- 
tation concerning the reſolution of equations in numbers. In No. 
69, for March 1671, he has given moſt elegant conſtruction of 
that chronographical problem, namely, “ The diſlances of three ob- 
jects in the ſame place, and the angles made at a fourth place in that 
plane, by obſervirg each object, being given; to find the diſtances 
of thoſe objects from the place of obſer ation?” In 1680 he pub- 
liſhed 2 {mail treatiſe in quarto, entitled ?: A Plea for the bringing 
in of Iriſh Cattle, ard Kcapinig out the Fiſh caught by Foreigners; 
together with an Adrireſs ro the Members of Parliament of the 
Counties o Cornwall and Devon, about the Advancement of Tin, 
Fithery, and divers Manufactures.“ In 1682 he publiſhed in 4to, 
« A Diſcourſe of Salt and Fiſhery;” and in the Philoſophical T ranf- 
actions, No. 159, for May 1684, there is publiſied a letter of his 
to Dr. John Wallis, giving his thoughts about tome defects in 
algebra. Betides theſe productions of his own, he was the chief 
promoter of many other valuable publications in his time. It is to 
Min that the world 1s indetiied for the publication of Barrow's Op- 
tical and Geometrical Lectures; his abridgment of Archimedes's 
Worxs, and of Apolonius's Conies; Branker's tranſlation of Rho- 
wus's Algebra, with Pell's additions; Kerſey's Algebra; Wallis's 
| | Hiſtory | 
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Hiſtory of Algebra; Strode of Combinations; and many other excel- 
lent works, which were procured by his unwearied ſolicitations. 
While Anthony earl of Shafteſbury was lord chancellor, he no- 


minated Collins in divers references, concerning ſuits depending in 


Chancery about intricate accounts, to aſſiſt in the ſtating thereof. 
From this time his aſſiſtance was often uſed in other places, and by 
other perſons; by which he acquired, ſays Wood, ſome wealth, and 
much tame, and became accounted, in matters of that nature, the 
moſt uſeful and neceflary perſon of his times; and in the latter part 
of his life, he was made accomptant to the royal fiſhery company, 
In 1682, aſter the act at Oxford was finiſhed, he rode from thence 
to Malmeſbury in Wiltſhire, in order to view the ground to be cut 
for a river between the Iſis and the Avon; and drinking too large a 
quantity of cyder, after a hot day's journey, he fell into a conſump- 
tion, of which he died, N v. 10, 1683. e 
About twenty-five years after his death, all his papers, and moſt 
of his books came into the hands of the learned and ingenious Wil- 
liam Jones, Eſq. fellow of the Royal Society ; among which were 
found manulcripts upon mathematical ſubjects, of Briggs, Oughtred, 
Pell, Scarborough, Barrow, and Newton; with a multitude of letters 
received from, and copies of letters ſent to, many learned perſons; 
particularly Pell, Wallis, Barrow, Newton, James Gregory, Flam- 
ſtead, Townley, Baker, Barker, Branker, Bernard, Sluſius, Leibnitz, 
Iſchirphaus, father Bertet, and others. 


COLLINS (AxrHON V), a very extraordinary man and eminent 
writer, was the ſon of Henry Collins, Eſq. a gentleman of conſi- 
derable fortune, and born at Heſton, near Hounſlow, in Middleſex, 
June 21, 1676. He was educated in claſſical learning at Eton 


ſchool, and removed thence to King's college, in Cambridge, 


where he had tor his tutor Francis Hare, afterwards biſhop of 
Chicheſter. | 

Upon leaving college he went to London, and was entered a ſtu- 
dent in the Temple; but not reliſhing the ſtudy of the law, he 
abandoned it, and applied himſelf to letters in general. In 1700 he 
publiſhed a tract entitled © Several of the London Caſes conſidered.” 

He cultivated an acquaintance and maintained a correſpondence 
with Locke, in 1703 and 1704; to whom he appeared an impartial 
and diſintereſted enqrer after truth. How far this philoſopher, 
who was undoubtedly a friend to revelation, would have altered his 
opinion of him had he lived, is not very difficult to be conceived. 

In 1707 he publiſhed “ An Eſſay concerning the Uſe of Reaſon 
in Propolitions, the Evidence whereof depends upon human Teſti- 
mony:“ reprinted in 1709. He publiſhed this piece, as he did all 
his other writings, without his name. The ſame year, 1707, he 
engaged in a controverſy then on foot between Dudweli and Clarke, 
concerning the natural immortality of the ſoul. He alſo produced 
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the ollowing pieces: I. A Letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dod- 
well, containg tome Remarks on a pretended Demonſtration of the 
Immateriality and natural Immortality of the Soul, in Mr, Clarke's 
Anſwer to his late Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, &c. 1707 : reprinted in 
1709. 2. A Reply to Mr. Clarke's Defence of his Letter to Mr. 
Dodwell; with a Poſtſcript to Mr, Milles's Anſwer to Mr. Dod- 
well's Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, 1707, reprinted in 1709. 8 Roflec- 
tions on Mr. Clarke's ſecond Defence of his Letter to Me. Dod- 
well, 1707: reprinted in 1711. 4. An Anſwer to Mr. Clarke's 
third Defence of his Letter to Mr. Dodwell, 1708: reprinted in 
1711. ; 
. 1709 came out a pamphlet entitled “ Prieſtcraſt in 
Perfection; or, a Detection of the Fraud of inſerting and conti- 
nuing that Clauſe, * The Church hath Power to decree Rites and 
Ceremonies, and Authority in Controverfies of Faith,” in the 
twentieth Article of the Articles of the Church of England,” And 
February, the year following, another, called“ Reflections on a late 
Pamphlet, entitled, Prieſtcraft in Perfection, &c.“ both written by 
our author. The ſecond and third editions of his“ Prieſtcraft in 
Perfection,“ were printed, with corrections, in 1710, 8vo. This 
book occaſioned great and diligent inquiries into the ſubject, and 
was reflected on in divers pamphlets, ſermons, and treatiſes. Theſe 
were anſwered by Collins, but not till 1724, in a work entitled An 
Hiſtorical and Critical Eſſay on the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England; wherein it is demonſtrated, that this Clauſe, 
»The Church, &c,' inferted in the twentieth Article, is not a Part 
of the Article, as they were eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament in the 
3th of Elizabeth, or agreed on by the Convocations of 1562 and 
1571.” This ethy, however, was principally deſigned as an anſwer 
to * The Vindication o: the Church of England from the Aſper- 
ſions of a late Libel, entitled. Prieſteraft in Perfection, wherein the 
controverted Clauſe of the Church's Power, in the twentieth Article, 
is ſhewn to be of equal Authority with all the Reſt of the Articles 
i 1710,” and to * An Eilay on the Thirty-nine Articles, by Dr. 
Thomas Bennet, publiſhed in 1715: two chief works, ſays Col- 
lins, which feem. written by thoſe champions, who have been ſup- 
plied with materials from all quarters, and have taken great pains 
themſelves to put their materials into the moſt artful light. In the 
preface, he tells us-that he undertook this work at the ſolicitations of 
a worthy miniſter of the gotpel, who knew that he had made ſome 
inquiries into the“ Modern Fodlefattical tliſtory of England ;” and 
particularly that he was preparing“ An Hiſtory of the Variations 
of the Church of England and it's Clergy, trom the Reformation 
town to this Time, with an Anſwer to the Cavils of the Papiſts, 
made on occation of the ſaiu Variations.” But this work never 
appeared. | =, 
In 1710 he publimed * A Vindication of the Divine Attributes, 
in 
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in ſome Remarks on the Archbiſhop of Dublin's Sermon, entitled, 
Divine Predeſtination and Forcknowledge conſiſting with the Free- 
dom of Man's Will. . 

March 1711 he went over to Holland, where he became acquainted 
with Le Clerc, and other learned men ; and returned to London the 
November following, to take care of his private affairs, with a pro- 
miſe to his friends in Holland that he would pay them a ſecond viſit 
in a ſhort time. In 1713 he publiſhed his“ Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, occaſt:ned by the Riſe and Growth of a Sec called Free- 
thinkers;” which made a great noiſe, and was attacked by ſeveral 
writers, particularly by Hoadly, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, in 
ſome Queries recommended to the Authors of the late Diſcourſe 
of Free- tinking,“ printed in his collection of tracts in 8vo, 1715; 
and by Phileleutherus Lipſienſis, in “ Remarks upon a late Diſ- 
courſe of Free- thinking, in a Letter to F. H. D. D.“ This Phile- 
leutherus Lipſienſis was the learned Bentley; and the perſon to whom 
this performance is addreſſed, Hare, afterwards bithop of Chicheſter, 
The firſt part of theſe remarks gave birth to a pamphlet, ſaid to be 
written by Hare, entitled, The Clergyman's Thanks to Phileleu- 
therus for his Remarks on the late Diſcourſe of Free-thinking ; in a 
Letter to Dr. Bentley, 1713.” | 

Soon after the publication of this work, Collins made a ſecond 
trip to Holland, which was aſcribed to the general alarm cauſed by 
the © Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and himlelf being diſcovered by 
his primer. This diſcourſe was reprinted at the Hague, with ſome 
conſiderable additions, in 1713, 12mo; though in the title-page it is 
ſaid to be printed at London. In this edition the tranſlations in 
ſeveral places are corrected from Bentley's remarks; and tome re- 
ferences are made to thoſe remarks, and to Hare's “ Clergyman's 
Thanks.” 

In 1715 he retired into the county of Eſſex, and ated as a juſtice 
Ht the peace and deputy-lientenant for the ſame county, as he had 
done before in the county of Middleſex and liberty of Weſtminſter. 
The ſame year he publiſhed “ A Philoſophical Enquiry concerning 
Human Liberty ;”” which was reprinted with corrections in 1717. 
Dr. Samuel Clarke wrote remarks upon this inquiry, which are 
ſubjoined to the collection of papers between him and Leibnitz; 
but Collins did not publiſh any reply on this ſubject, becauſe, as we 
are told, though he did not think the doctor had the advantage over 
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> him in the diſpute, yet, as he had repreſented his opinions as dan- 
gerous in their conſequences, and improper to be inſiſted on, our 
author, after ſuch an inſinuation, found he could not proceed in the 
> diſpute upon equal terms. 


0 by the Rev. Mr. D 


The enquiry was tranſlated into French 
„and printed in the firſt volume of Des 


* Maizeaux's “ Recueil de diverſes Pieces ſur la Philoſophie, la 
1 Religion Naturelle, &c. par M. Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton, &c,“ 
| publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1720, 2 vols. 1 2m. 
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II 17+8 he was choſen tieaturer for the county of Effex, to the 
reat joy, it is ſaid, of ſeveral tradeſmen and others, who had large 
. ot money due to them from the ſaid county, but could not get 
it paid them, it having been embezzled or ſpent by their former trea- 
ſurer. We are told, that he ſupported the pooreſt of them with his 
own private caſh, and promiled intereſt to others, till it could be 
raiſed to pay them; and that in 1722 all the debts were, by his 
Integrity, care, and manag-ment, d.{charged. 

In 1724 he publiſhed his famous book called * A Diſcourſe of the 
Ground» and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion,” in two parts: the 
firſt, contai ing ſme con ſiderations on the quotations made from the 
Old in the New Teſtament, and particularly on the prophecies cited 
from the former, and ſaid to be fulfilled in the latter. The ſecond, 
containing an examination of the ſcheme advaiiced by Whifton in his 
eſſay towards reſtoring the true text of the Old Teſtament, and for 
vindicating the citations then made in the New Teſtament. To 
wh.ch is prefixed, “ An Apology tor free Debate and Liberty of 
Wining,” This diſcourſe was immediately attacked by a great 
number of books, of which Collins has given a complete liſt at the 
end of the preface to his“ Scheme of literal Prophecy.“ It will be 
ſufficient for us to mention a few of the moſt conſiderable. I. A 
Liit of Suppolitions or Aﬀertions in the late Dilcourſe of the 
Grounds, &c., which are not therein ſupported by any real or au- 
thentie Evidence; for which ſome Evidence is expected to be pro- 
duced, By William Whiiton, M. A. 1724, 8vo. Fn this piece 
Wiko treats Collins, together wit) Toland, in very ſevere terms, 
as gent of impious frauds and lay-craft. 2. The literal Accom- 
Pl: ent of Serpture Prophecies, being a full Anſwer to a late 
Ditcoute of the Grounds, &, By William Whiſton. 3. A 
Dc tence 0! Ciiriitianity from the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament, 
wii mate conſidered all the Objections againſt this Kind of Proof, 
advanced in a late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &, By Edward 
Chandler, then biſhop of Litchheld and Coventry, afterwards of 
D:itam. 4. A Diſcourſe of the Connexion of the Prophecies in 
the Ol Teſtament, and Application of them to Chriſt. By Sa— 
muel Clarke, D. D. Rector of- St. James's, Weſtminſter, This, 
however, was not intended lor a direct anſwer to Collins's book, 
but as a ſupplement, occaltoned thereby, to a propoſition in Clarke's 
© Demonltrativa ot the Principles of Natural and Revealed Reli— 
gion;“ wich which it has ſince been conſtantly printed. 5. An 
ily upon the uth of the Chriſt an Religion, wherein it's real, 
Foundation upon the O'd Teſtament js ſhewn, occaſioned by the 
Ditcowile of the Grounds, &c. By Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Collins 
LIVES it as his opinion, that of ail the wiiters againſt «The Grounds,” 
&. Sykes alone has advanced a confittent ſcheme of things, which 
he has rope fed with great clearneſs, politenefs, and moderation. 6. 
The Cle and Intent of Prophevy in the ſeveral Ages of the Church: 
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in ſix Diſcourſes, delivered at the Temple Church in 1724. By 
Thomas Sherlock, D. D. This was not deſigned as an anſwer t 
The Grounds, &c. but only to throw light upon the argument from 
prophecy, attacked by our author. The reader will find the reſt of 
the pieces written againſt The Grounds, &c. enumerated by Col- 
lins in the place reterred to above; among which are Sermons, 
London Journals, Woolſton's “ Moderator between an Infidel and 
an Apoſtate,” &c. amounting in number to no leſs than thirty-five, 
including thoſe already mentioned. | 

In 1726 appeared his © Scheme of Literal Prophecy conſidered 
in a View of the Controverſy occaſioned by a late Book, entitled, A 
Diſcourſe of the Grounds, &c.” It was printed at the Hague, in 
2 vols. 12mo, and reprinted at London with corrections in 1717, 
8vo. In this work he mentions a diſſertation he had written, but 
never publiſhed, againſt Whiſton's „ Vindication of the Sibylline 
Oracles;“ in which he endeavours to ſhew, that thoſe oracles were 
forged by the primitive Chrittians, who were thence called Sibylliſts 
by the Pagans. He alſo mentions a MS. diſcourſe of his upon the 
miracles recorded in the Old and New Teſtament. The © Scheme 
of Literal Prop cy“ had ſeveral anſwers made to it; the moſt con- 
fiderable of which are, I. A Vindication of the Defence of Chriſ- 
tianity, from the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament. By Edward 
Chandler, D. D. With a Letter from the Reverend Mr. Maſſon, 
concerning the Religion of Macrodius, and his Teſtimony touching 
the Slaughter of the Inlants.at Bethlehem, with a Poſtſcript upon 
Virgil's fourth Kelogue, 1728, in 2 vols. 8vo. 2. The Neceſlity of 
Divine Revelation, and the Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation aſ- 
ſerted, in eight Sermons. Lo which 1s prefixed a Preface, with 
ſome remarks on à late book, entitled“ The Scheme of Literal 


Prophecy conſidered, &c. By John Rogers, D. D.“ 1727, 8vo. 


3 3. A Letter to the Author of the London Journal, April 1, 1727, 


written by Dr. Arthur Aſhley Sykes. Collins replied to the two 
laſt pieces, in“ A Letter to Rogers, on Occaſion of his eight Ser- 
mons, &c,“ to which is added, A Letter printed 1n.the London 
Journal, April 1, 1727: with an Anſwer to the ſame, 1727. 
July 22, 1698, when he was jult entered into his twenty-third 
year, he married Martha, the daughter of Sir Francis Child, wha 
was the year following lord inayor of London; and by her he had 
two ſons and two daughters. The elder of his ſons died in his 
infancy. Anthony, the younger, was born October 1701, and was 
a gentleman of great fweetnels of temper, a fine underſtanding, and 
of good learning. He was educated at Brust college, in Cambridge, 
and died, univerſally lamented by all tha: knew him, December 20, 
1723, The year after Collins marricd a ſecond wife, namely, Eli- 
zabeth, the daughter of Sir Waker Wrotteſley, Bart. but had no 
children by her. | 
His 
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His health began to decline ſeveral years before his death; and 
he was extremely afflicted with the ſtone, which at laſt put an end to 
his life, Dec. 13, 1729. It is remarkable, that, notwithſtanding 
the reproaches caſt upon him as an enemy to religion, he declared, 
Juſt before his laſt minutes, © That as he had always endeavoured, 
to the beſt of his abilities, to ſerve God, his king, and his country, 
ſo he was perſuaded he was going to that place which God had de- 
ſigned for them that love him.” Preſently after he ſaid, that “ the 
Catholic religion is to love God, and to love man;“ and he adviſed 
ſuch as were about him to have a conſtant regard to thoſe principles. 
His library, which was a very large and curious one, was open to 
men of letters, to whom he readily communicated all the lights and 
aſſiſtances in his power, and even furniſhed his antagoniſts with 
books to confute himſelf; directing them at the ſame time how to 
give their arguments all the force of which they were capable. His 
daughters ſurvived him, and were unmarried at his death. 


—— 


COLLINS (WIILIAV), a late unfortunate but admirable poet, 
was born at Chicheſter, Dec. 25, about 1720, the ſon of a reputable 
hatter in that city. In 1733 he was admitted ſcholar of Wincheſ- 
ter college under Dr. Burton, and at nineteen was elected upon the 
foundation to New College, in Oxford. He was firſt upon the liſt ; 
and, in order to wait for a vacancy in that ſociety, was admitted a 
commoner of (Queen's college, in the fame univerſity. But unfor- 

tunately no ſuch vacancy happened during the time limited, and he 
* thus was altenated from the Wickhamiſts. His tutor, very fen- 
ſible of his deſert, recommended him to the ſociety of Magdalen; 
which recommendation, backed by an uncommon diſplay of ge- 
nius and learning in the exerciſes performed on the occaſion, procured 
him to be elected a demy of that college in July 1741. During 
his reſidence in this place, which was till he had tak en a bachelor's 
degree, he applied himſelf to poetry, and publiſhed an epiſtle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, on his edition of Shakſpcare, and“ The Perſian,” 
or, as they have been ſince entitled, “ Oriental Eclogues;“ with 
regard to which, it may juitly be aſſerted, that in ſimplicity of 
deſcription and expreſſion, in delicacy and ſoftneſs of numbers, and 
in natural and unaffected tenderneſs, they are not to be equalled by 
any thing of the paſtoral kind in the Engliſh language. 

About 1744 he ſuddenly left the univerſity, and came to London a 
literary adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very little 
money in his pocket. He deſigned many works; but his great 
fault was irrefolution, or the frequent calls of immediate neceſſity 
broke his ſchemes, and ſuffered him to purſue no ſettled purpoſe. 
A man doubtful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is not 
much diſpoſed to abſtracted meditation, or remote inquiries. He 
publiſhed propoſals tor a * Hiito:y of the Revival of Learning." 
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and Dr. Johnſon has heard him ſpeak with great kindneſs of Leo 
the Tenth, and with keen reſentment of his taſteleſs ſucceſſor. 
Hut probably not a page of the hiſtory was ever written, He plan- 
ned ſeveral tragedies, but he only planned them. He wrote now 
and then odes and other poems, and did ſomething, however 
little, = | | 

About this time Dr. Johnſon ſell into his company, who tells us, 
that © the appearance of Collins was decent and manly ; his know- 
ledge conſiderable, his views extenſive, his converſation elegant, and 
his diſpoſition chearſul. By degrees,“ adds the doctor,“ I gained 
his confidence; and one day was admitted to him when he was im- 
mured by a bailiff, that was prowling in the ſtreet. On this occa- 
lion recourſe was had to the bookſellers, who, on the credit of 
a tranſlation of . Ariſtotle's Poetics, which he engaged to write 
2 with a large commentary, advanced as much money as enabled him 
> to eſcape into the country. He ſhewed me the guineas ſafe in his 
hand. Soon afterwards his uncle, Mr. Martin, a lieutenant-colo- | 


| nel, left him about 2000). a ſum which Collins could ſcarcely think 


= cxhavuſtible, and which he did not live to exhauſt. The guineas 
were then repaid, and the tranſlation neglected. But man is not 
born for happineſs ; Collins, who, while he ſtudied to live, felt no 
evil but poverty, no ſooner /ived zo ſtudy, than his life was aſſailed 
dy more dreadful calamities, diſcaſe and inſanity.” 


nnr 

> COLLINSON (PETER). The family of this ingenious bota- 
niſt is of ancient ſtanding in the north: Peter and James were the 

great grandſons of Peter Collinſon, who lived on his paternal eſtate 
called Hugal-Hall, or Height of Hugal, near Windermere Lake, 
in the pariſh of Stavely, about ten miles from Kendal in Weſt— 
| Moreland. Peter, whillt a youth, diſcovered his attachment to na- 
x tural hiſtory. He began early to make a collection of dried ſpeci- 
mens of plants; had acceſs to the beſt gardens at that time in the 
neighbourhood of London; and became early acquainted with the 
moſt eminent naturaliſts of his time; the doctors Derham, Wooud- 
| ward, Dale, Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongſt his friends. Among 
the great variety of articles which form that ſuperb collection, 
now (by the _ diſpoſition of Sir Hans and the munificence of 
arliament) "The Britiſh Muſeum, ſmall was the number of thoſe 
with whoſe hiſtory Collinſon was not well acquainted ; he being 
ne of thoſe few who viſited Sir Hans at all times familiarly ; 
heir inclinations and purſuits in reſpect to natural hiſtory being the 
game, a firm friendſhip had nearly been eſtabliſhed between them. 
eter Collinſon was elected F. R. S. Dec. 12, 1728; and perhaps 
as one of the moſt diligent and uſeful members, not only in ſup- 
lying them with many cuiious obſervations himſelf, but in pro- 
g2avyvsg and preſerving a moſt extenſive correſpondence with _ 

| | 2 
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ed and uigenious foreigners, in all countries, and on every uſeft 
ſubject. Beſides ls attention to natural hiſtory, he minuted ever 
ſtriking hint that occurred either in reading or converſation ; an 
from this ſource he derived much information, as there were ver 
few men of learning and ingenuity, who were not of his acquaint 
ance at home; and moſt tureigners of eminence in natural hiſtory 
or in arts and ſciences, were recommended to his notice and friend 
ſhip. His diligence and ceconomy of time was ſuch, that thoug] 
he never appcarcd to be in a hurry, he maintained an extenſive cor 
reſpondence with great punctuality ; acquainting the learned ani 
ingenious in diſtant parts of the globe, with the diſcoverics and im. 
provements in natural hiſtory in this country, and receiving the like 
informatien from the moſt eminent perſons in almoſt every other 
His correſpondence with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq 
of New-York, and the juſtly celebrated Dr. Franklin of Philadel. 
Phia, furniſh inflances of the benefit reſulting from his attention tc 
all improvements. The latter of theſe gentlemen communicate 
his firſt eſſays on electricity to Collinſon, in a ſeries of letters 
which were then publiſhed, and have been reprinted in a late editior 
of the doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and improvements. Perhaps 
in ſome future period, the account procured of the management 0 
ſheep in Spain, publiſhed in the“ Gentleman's Magazine” for May 
and June, 1704, may not be conſidered among the leaſt of the bene— 
fits accruing from his extenſive and inquiſitive correſpondence. Hi: 
converſation, chearful and uſefully entertaining, rendered his ac- 
quaintance much deſired by thoſe who had a relith for natural hil- 
tory, or were |tucdtous in cultivating rural improvements; and ſe— 
cured him the intimate friendthip of ſome of the moſt eminent 
perſonages in this kingdom, as diltinguiſhed by their taſte in plant- 
ing and horticulture, as by their rank and dignity, He was the firſt who 
introduced the great varictyo! trees and thrubs, which are now the prin- 
cip3l ornaments of every garden; and it was owing to his indefatigable 
adultry, that ſo many pertons of the firſt diſtinction are now ena- 
bled to behold groves trantplanted from the Weſtern continent 
flouriſhing fo luxuriantly in their ſeveral domains, as if they were 
already become indigenous to Britain. He had ſome correſpondents 
in almoſt every nation in Europe : forme in Aſia, and even at Pekin, 
who all tranſmitted to him the molt valuable ſecds they could collect, 
in return for the treares of America. | 
{the great Linnæus, during his reſidence in England, contracted 
an imimate triendthip with Mr. Cohlinſon, which was reciprocally 
Increaled by a multitude of good offices, and continued to the laſt, 
| Belides |.is attachment to natural hiſtory, he was very converſant in 
the antiquities of our own country, having been elected F. S. A. 
April 7, 7375 and he {upylied them often with many curious ar- 
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cative, capable of feeling for diitreſs, and ready to relieve and ſym- 
pathize. Excepting ſome attacks of the gout, he enjoyed, in gene- 
ral, perfect healch, and great equality of ſpirits, and had arrived at 
his 75th years; when, being on a viſit to lord Petre, for whom he 
had a ſingular regard, he was ſeized with a total ſuppreſſion of 
urine, which, baffling every attempt to relieve it, proved fatal Au 

11, 1768. Mr. Collinſon left behind him many materials for — 
improvement of natural hiſtory; and the preſent reſined taſte of 


abilities. The late lord Petre, the late duke of Richmond, and 


COLOMIES, or COLOMESIUS (Pau), a learned French 


Proteſtant, was born at Rochelle in 1638 ; and educated with great 


= care by his father, who was a phyſician. After having traverſed 


France and Holland, he withdrew to England, at the ſolicitation of 


1692. The republic of letters owes many uſeful works to him, as 
1. Gallia Orientalis, reprinted at Hamburg, 1709, in 4to und 
the care of the learned Fabricius ; and containing an account of 
ſuch French, as were learned in the Oriental languages. 2. Tea 


mural hiſ- 3 pania & Italia Orientalis. In the ſame Way. 3. Bibliotheque 


Choiſee :” reprinted at Paris, 1731, with notes of M. de la Mon- 


: : „ Theo- 
logorum Preſbyterianorum Icon. Here he ſhews his attachment 


to epiſcopacy; for which he is pulled to pieces by Jurieu (who had 
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De PEfprit d' Arnauld.“ 5. Des Opuſcules Critiques & lite. 
riques, collected and publiſhed in 1709 by Fabricius. 6. Me- 


COLRANE (HENRY HRE, lord baron of), deſcended from 


Rolls, and privy counſellor to Henry VIII. b 

las Hare of Homersfield in the e 5 . 33 

branch being. ſeated at, Stow Bardolph in Norfolk) was born v6 

Blechingley, in Surry, May 10, 1693; educated at Enfield, under 

Dr. Uvedale, who had alſo the honour of educating among man 
late earl of Huntingdon and Sir os 


Sambroke, Bart. After the death of his grandfather, Hugh lord 


Colrane, in 1708, he ſucceeded to the title, and was admitted 
gentleman commoner of Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford, under the 
who afterwards married Lydia, one of his 
A lyric poem by lord Colrane appeared in the 
1 $f Arcade 


tuition of. Dr. Rogers, 
lordſhip's ſiſters. 
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« Academia Oxonienſis Comitiæa Philologica, 1713,” and in the 
„% Muſz Anglicanz,” vol. III. p. 303, under the title of“ Mu- 
ſarum Oblatio ad Reginam.” Dr. Baſil Kennet, who ſucceeded 
Dr. Turner in the preſidency of that ſociety, inſcribed to his Jord- 
ſhip an epiſtolary poem on his predeceſſor's death. He was a great 
proficient in the learned languages, particularly the Greek; and 
eminently verſed in hiſtory, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, He was 
grand maſter of the fociety of Frce-Maſons, and had made the 
tour of Italy three times; the ſecond time with Dr. Conyers Mid- 
dleton, about 1723, in which he made a noble collection of prints 
and drawings of all the antiquities, buildings, and pictures in Italy; 
given after his deceaſe to Corpus Chriſti college. The eſteem in 
which he was held by the Literati procured him admittance into 
the Republica Litteraria Gi Arcadia, and the particular intimacy of 
the marquis Scipio Maffei; who afterwards viſited him at his an- 
cient manor and ſeat at Tottenham in Middleſex. His lordſhip 
died at Bath, Aug. 4, 1749; and was buried in the family vault at 
Tottenham, built, with the veſtry, by his grandfather. His very 
valuable collection of prints relative to Engliſh antiquities, with a 
portrait of him when a young man by Richardſon, were obtained 
after his death by Mr. Henry Baker for the ſociety ofÞAntiquaries. 
His books were ſold to T. Oſborne, who detained ſome of the fa- 
mily papers, which were with difficulty recovered from him. The pic- 
tures, bronzes, marble tables, urns, vaſes, and other antiques, were 
ſold by auction, March 13 and 14, 1754, for 9041. 13s. Gd. The 
coins, it is ſuppoſed, were diſpoſed of privately. His natural and 
only daughter Henrietta Roſa Peregrina, born in Italy, and after- 
wards naturalized, was married in 1764 to James Townſend, Eſq. 
alderman of Biſhopſgate Ward, who in her right enjoys the exten- 
ſive manor of Tottenham, and has repaired the family ſeat, com- 
monly called Bruce Caſtle from having anciently belonged to the 
Bruces earls of Hunting lon, which had been conſiderably modern- 
ized in the cloſe of the laſt century. 

COLSTON (EDpwaRrD), a perſon ever memorable for his be- 
nefactions and charities, was the eldeſt ſon of William Colſton, 
Eſq. an eminent Spaniſh merchant in Briſtol, and born in that city 
Nov. 2, 1636. He was brought up to trade, and reſided ſome time 
in Spain; as did alſo his brothers, two of whom were inhumanly 
murdered there by aſſaſſins. He inherited a handſome fortune from 
his parents, which received continual additions from the fortunes of 
his brethren ; all of whom, theugh numerous, he ſurvived, This 
family ſubſtance he increaſed immenſely by trade; and having, as 
we would willingly hope, no near relations, he diſpoſed of a great 
part of it in acts of charity and beneficence. | 
In 1691, he built upon his own ground, at the charge of about 
2500l. St. Michael's-hill alms-houſes in Briſtol; and endowed 


them 
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them with lands, whoſe yearly rent amounts to 2821. 3s. 4d. The 
ſame year he gave houſes and lands, without Temple-gate in that 
city, to the ſociety of merchants for ever, towards the maintenance 
of ſix poor old decayed ſailors, to the yearly value of 241. In 1690, 
he purchaſed a piece of ground in Lemple-ſtreet in the fame city, 
and built at his own charge a ſchool and dwelling-houſe for a maſ- 
ter, to in{truuct 40 boys, who are allo to be cloathed, inſtructed in 
writing, arithmetic, and the church-catechiſm. The eſtate given 
for this charity amounts to 80). yearly, clear of all charges. In 
1702, he gave 5ool. towards rebuilding queen Elizabeth's hoſpital 


on the College-green in Briſtol, and for the cloathing and educat- 


ing of lix boys there, appropriated an eſtate of Gol. a year, clear of 
charges, beſides 10), for placing out the boys apprentices. In 1708, 
he ſettled his great benefaction of the hoſpital of St. Auguſtin in 
Briſtol, conſiſting ot a maſter, two ulhers, and 100 boys; for the 
maintenance of which boys, he gave an eſtate of 1381. 15s. 6dZ. a 
year. The charge of fir(t ſetting up this hoſpital, and making it 
convenient for the purpoſe, amounted, it is ſaid, to about 11,0001. 
He gave alſo 6]. yearly to the miniſter of All Saints in Briſtol, for 
reading prayers every Monday and Tueſday morning threughout 
the year, and 11. a year to the clerk and ſexton : alſo 6l. a year for 
ever, for a monthly ſermon and prayers to the priſoners in New- 
gate there; and 20l. yearly for ever to the clergy beneficed in that 
city, for preaching 14 ſermons in the time of Lent, on ſubjects ap- 
pointed by himſelf. The ſubjects are theſe: © The Lent-faſt;“ 
« Againſt Atheiſm and Infidelity ;” “ The Catholic Church;“ 
« The Excellence of the Church of England;“ “ The Powers 
of the Church ;” « Baptiſm ; © Confirmation ;” © Confeſſion and 
Abſolution;” «© The Errors of the Church of Rome; © Enthu- 
ſiaſm and Superſtition ;” © Reſtitution ;” “ Frequenting the divine 
Service ;”” © Frequent Communion ” “ The Paſſion of our bleſſed 
Saviour.” He beſtowed, laſtly, upwards of 20001. in occaſional cha- 
rities and benefactions to churches and charity-{chools, all within 
the city of Briſtol. Let us proceed now to enumerate, in the ſame 
general way, what he beſtowed elſewhere. In the firſt place then, 
he gave 6000]. for the augmentation of 60 ſmall livings, the diſtri- 
bution of which was to be after this manner. Any living, that 
was entitled to queen Anne's bounty, might have this too, on con- 
dition that every pariſh, which did receive this, ſhould be obliged to 
raiſe 100l. to be added to the 100l. raiſed by Colſton: and many 
livings have had the grant of this bounty. | 

He gave to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London 20001, with 
which was purchaſed an eſtate of Tool. a year, which is ſettled on 


that hoſpital ; and he left to the ſame, by will, 5ool. To Chriſt's 


hoſpital, at ſeveral times, 1000l. and 1000]. more by will. To the 

hoſpitals of St. Thomas and Bethlehem, 5ool. each. To the work 

houſe without Bi ſhopſgate, 200l. To the ſociety for propagating 
I 2 the 
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the goſpel in foreign parts, 3ool. He built an alms-houſe for ſix 
oor people at Shene in Surry, and left very bandſome legacies to 
Mortlaks in the ſame county, where he died: that is, he gave 451. 
yearly, to be continued for 12 years atter his death, for cloathing and 
educating 12 boys and 12 girls in that piace, and allo 851. he being 
ſo many years old, to 85 poor men aud women there, io cach 11. 
to be diſtributed at the time of his de-eale. 
He gave 100l. per annum, to be continued for 2 yas after his 
death, and to be diſtributed by the direction of Ito enters: either 


3 


to place out every year ten boys apprentices, ©; to , ards 


the ſetting up ten young tradeſmen, to each i, deve like 


wiſe to 18 charity-ſchools in ſeveral parts of England, 41! to be 
continued to them for 12 years after his death, to ea! 1 how! vearly 
5.” Finally, he gave towards building a church at Manchester in 
Lancaſhire, 20]. and towards the building of a church ton 
in Devonthire, gol. Belides theſe known and public bens us, 
he gave away every year large tum» in private charities, fy ny 
years together; and the preacher of his funeral ſermon gives to 
underſtand, that theſe did not fall much ſhort of his public. We 
muſt not forget to obſerve, that though charity was chis genc-man's 
ſhining virtue, yet he poſſeſſed other virtues in an emin et degree. 
He was a perſon of great temperance, meekneſs, evennaſs of temper, 
patience, and mortification. He always looked chearful and rleas 
lant, was of a peaceable and quiet diſpoſition, and remarkably cir- 
cumſpect in all his actions. | 

Some years before hi deceaſe, he retired from buſineſs, and came 
and lived at London, and at Mortlake in Surry, where he had a 
country ſeat. Here he died Oc, 11, 1721, almoſt 85; and was 
buricd in the church of All-ſaints, Briſtol, where a monument is 
erected to his memory, on which are-enumerated his publig cha— 
rities. His funeral ſermon was preached by Dr. Harcourt, and 
printed at London the fame year, 


COLUMBUS (CHRISTOPHER), a Genoeſe, and famous in hiſs 
tory for being the diſcoverer of America, was born in 1442. Fer- 
dinand his ſon, to whom we are chiefly obliged for this account of 
him, would ſuggeſt to us, that he was deſcended from an ancient 
and conliderable family; but it is generally believed, that his father 
was a wool-comber, and that he himſelf was of the fame trade too, 
till, by having been at fea, he had acquired a taſte for navigation. 
In his early years he applied himſelf ſo much to the {tudy of geometry 
and aſtronomy at Pavia, as was necellary to underſtand coſmography ; 
and becauſe he thought, that he (ſhould not even yet be perfect in 
this art, unleſs he was a painter too, therefore he learnt to draw, in 
order to deſcribe lands, and ſet down coſmographical bodies, plains 
or rounds. He had had valt experiences from many and long voyages 
into ſcveral parts of the world, when he reſolyed to lay before the 
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king of Portugal, whom he lived under, a plan for the diſcovery of. 
a new world: for he had firmly perſuaded himſelf, by reaſons of 
various kinds, though ſome ſay he had the hint from a pilot called 
Andaluza, that there muſt be large and habitable countries in the 
weltern ocean, But the king, though he liſtened to Columbus, 
gave him no great encouragement, either becauſe it was not conve- 
nient for him to furniſh out ſhipping at that time, or becauſe perhaps 
he looked upon this project as very extravagant and viſionary. He 
then applied himſelf to. Ferdinand and Iſabel of Spain, with whom 
he ſucceeded abundantly better; for though their eccleliaſtical coun- 


ſellors, whom they appointed to take cognizance of his ſcheme, 


oppoſed it by alledging the improbability of Columbus's diſcovering 
what ſo many ſkiltul ſailors, in ſo many thouſand years, had not 
diſcovered, and by urging the authority of St. Auſtin, who, in his 
„City of God,” had denied and pronounced impoſlible, that there 
ſhould be any ſuch thing as antipodes, or any going out of one 
hemiſphere into another, yet their majeſties conſented at laſt to fur- 
niſh him with three caravels and a proper number of men. With 
theſe he ſet out from Gomera Sept. 6, 1492, which, as his ſon ſays, 
may be accounted the fir{t day of his ſetting out upon his voyage 
for the ocean, though he had ſet out from Granada the 12th of May 
preceding, He ſailed weſtward till Oct. 12, when he diſcovered 
the illande, and landed at the Guana bay, one of the Lucca iſlands. 
The Indians were aſtoniſhed at the ſight of the ſhips, believing 


them to be ſome living creatures, and were impatient to know what 


they were; nor were the Europeans leſs haſty to know them, whoſe 


curioſity however was ſoon ſatisfied by their going on ſhore, and 
taking poſſeſſion of the ifland in the uſual forms. After this Co- 


lumbus departed from this iſland, and went to diſcover others, among 


which were Cuba and Hiſpaniola. He now grew impatient to ac- 
quaint Ferdinand with the happy ſucceſs ot his navigation; and 
therefore ſet out for Spain, where he arrived after a voyage of 50 
days, in May 1493. When he had acquainted the council with the 
means of conquering theſe rich provinces, they reſolved to ſend him 
back in quality of admiral of the Indies, and allowed him all the 
privileges he would deſire. The king ennobled him and all his 
polterity, and gave him for arms a fea Argent and Azure, fix iflands 
Or, under the cope of Caſtile and Leon, the world as creſt, and theſe 
words, | . ED 
« Por Caſtilla, y por Leon, 

« Itala puevo monde halto Colon.” 


Accordingly he failed again with a powerful fleet to the Indies, 
where he diſcovered more iſlands, and Jamaica amongſt them, made 
many ſettlements, and ſome conqueſts. But envy now began to 
work againſt him, and malicious ſlanderers were taking the advan- 
tage of his abſence, to make impreſſions upon the king to his pre- 
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Indice and dithonour, by giving him falſe information about the 
affairs of the Indies. This obliged Columbus to ſet fail again for 
Sbain, which he did March 10, 1499, and arrived on the coaſts of it 
June 8, after miki2 ſome ſtay at the iſſands in his road. May 
1498, te made another voyage, when he diſcovered Paria, which 
was the fiſt ſiſcovery he made on the continent. | 
OR. 1500, he was, upon the ſtrength of falſe and malicious in- 
formations, apprehended and ſent to Spain in irons; but, preſently 
clearing himſelf to the king, he ſet out in quelt of more new lands. 
Alter innumerable perils by land and by water, he returned to Spain, 
where he died in May 1506. He was buried, by the king's order, 
magnificently in the cathedral ar Seville: and had this epitaph cut 
on his tomb, in memory of his renowned actions and diſcovery of 
the Indies: | 
« ACaſtilia, ya Leon 
« Nucvo mundo dio Colon.” 
That is, : 
« Columbus gave Caſtile and 
« Lcon a new world :” 


for Columbus was in reality the diſcoverer of America, although it 
took it's nine from Americus Veſputius. who, by the encourage- 
ment of Emanuel king of Portugal, made in 1497 ſome additional 
diſcoveries to thoſe of Columbus, 


COLUMFLLA, a Latin writer, of whom nothing is known, 
but that he tio 7 hed under tie R man emperor Claudius about the 
year of Chriit 42, and h th left us forne buoks upon agriculture, 
and a “ Ireatile upon Trees.” Pheſe works are curious and va- 
Inable, as well tor their matter a< ſtyle; for Columella's is not ver 
remote from the Latin of the Auguſtan age. They have uſually 
been publithed with the“ Scripteres de Re Kultica,” 

* F BI (4 

COLUTTUS, a Greek pt, a native of Lycopolis, lived under 
the emperor Anaſtalius, in the beginning of the ſixth century. 
There remains a poem of his upon the © Rape of Helen,“ which 
was tranſlated into Fiench by M. du Molard, in 1742, with notes. 
Coluthus lived. when all taſte for go poetry Was loſt; and he had 
not ſtrength of genius enough to reſtore it. | 


I ———— — — — 


COMBEFIS (FRANCTs), 4 learned Dominican, was born in 
1605; and diſtingwithed greatly by a penſion, voluntarily offered to 
him by the cleryy f France, as an encouragement to publiſh new 
editions of the Green iathers, He gave an edition of, 1. Amphilo— 
chus, Vlathodius, Andres. Cretenfis, and other ſmall works of the 
Creck tathers. 2. An Addition to the Bibliotheca Patrum, Greek 
and Latin, in 3 vols. lulio. He publiſhed alſo, 3. The Five Greek 
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Hiſtorians afrer Theophanes, by way of Supplement to the Byzan- 
tine Hiſtorians, in I vol. folio. This is ſaid to have been under- 
taken by order of the miniſter Colbert. There are alſo other works 
of Combefis, who died in 1679; © conſumed,” fays his hiſtorian, 
« by the auſteritics of the cloyſter, by the labours of the ſtudy, and 
by'the pains of the ſtone. 5 


COMBER (Dr. Thomas), a learned divine of the church of 
England, was born at Weſtram in Kent, 1645. His parents do 
not appear to have been of conliderable note; yet, as it ſeems, were 


of abllity ſufficient to give him a liberal education. He was edu- 


cated in grammar learning at his native place; and, April 1659, ad- 
mitted of Sidney Suſſex college in Cambridge. He took the degree 
of B. A. and, May 1666, had likewiſe his grace for M. A. though it 
does not appear that he ever completed this degree in the univerſity. 
He was alſo created D. D. between 1676 and 1679; but as his 
name does not occur in the univerſity regiſters, it is {uppoſed he had 
that degree conferred on him at Lambeth. July 1677, he was made 
by Abp. Sterne a prebendary in the church of York; and Jan. 
1683-4, was alſo collated to the prazcentorthip. Upon the depri- 
vation of Dr. Granville, he was nominated, April 1691, to ſucceed 
him in the-deanery of Durham. He was chaplain to Anne princeſs 
of Denmark, and to king William and queen Mary, and would 
probably have been raifed higher in the church, if he had lived: but 
he died Nov. 25, 1699, and, was buried at Stonegrave in York(hire, 
of which it ſeems he was rector. 

He was the author of ſcveral learned works, chiefly relating to the 
« Common-praver:” as, 1. A Scholaſtical Hiſtory of the primitive 
and general Uſe of Liturgies in the Chriſtian Church; together with 
an Anſwer to Mr. David Clarkſon's late Diſcourſe concerning Li- 


turgies, 1690; dedicated to king William and queen Mary. 2. A 


Companion to the Temple; or, A Help to Devotion in the Uſe of 
the Common-prayer, in two Parts: the firſt on Morning and Eyen- 
ing Prayer; the ſecond, on the Litany, with the occaſional Prayers 
and Thankſgivings, 1679, 2 vols. 8vo, 3. A companion to the 
Altar; or, An Help to the worthy Receiving of the Lord's Supper, 
by ns age Meditations upon the whole Communion Office, 
The impri r bears date Jan. 21, 1673.4; and it was fo well re- 
ceived, that a fourth edition came out in 1685. 4. A brief Dif. 
courſe upon the Offices of Bim, Catechiſm, and Confirmation, 
printed at the end of“ The Companion to the Altar,“ and dedicated 
to Dr. Tillotſon then dean of Ca terbury. 5. A Diſcourſe on the 
occaſional Offices in the Com on prayer, namely. Marrimony, Vi- 
ſitation of the Sick, Buria of the Ded, Churching ef Women, and 
the Commination. "Thele four lait articles were reprinted together 
in 1 vol. fol. 1701, and d-d cated to king William. 6. A Dif- 
sourſe upon the Mauncr and 10m 04 making Bilkops, Priefts, and 
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Deacons, 1699, 8vo; and dedicated to Abp. Tenifon. 7. Short 
Diſcourſes upon the whole Common Prayer, deſigned to inform the 
Judgment, and excite the Devotion of ſuch, as daily uſe the ſame, 
1694, 8v0 ; and dedicated to Anne princeſs of Denmark. 8. Roman 
Foryerics in the Councils, during the four firſt Centuries: together 
with an Appendix concerning the Forgeries and Errors in the Annals 
of Baronius, 16959, 4to. 

There was alfo another Thomas Comber, D. D. who lived in 
the ſame century, and was of Trinity college in Cambridge. He 
was born in Suſſex, Jan. 1575; admitted ſcholar of Trinity college, 


May 1593; choſen tellow of the ſame, Oct. 1597; preferred to the 


deanery of Carliſle, Aug. 1630; and ſworn in maſter of Trinity 
college, Oct. 1631. In 1642, he was impriſoned, plundered, and 
deprived of all his preferments; and died, Feb. 1653, at Cambridge. 
He wrote“ An Hiſtorical Vindication of, the divine Right of 
Tythes, againſt Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes,“ 4to. | 


COMENIUS (Jonun Amos), a celebrated grammarian and Pro- 
teſtant divine, was born in Moravia in 1592. Having ſtudied in 
ſeveral places, and particularly at Herborn, he returned to his own 
countiy in 1614, and was made rector of a college there. He was 
ordain«'d miniſter in 1616, and two years after became paſtor of the 
church of Fulnec: at which time he was appointed maſter of a 


fchoo! lately erected there. He had then a great project upon his 


hand., wh.ch was to introduce a new method for teaching the lan- 
guages, He publiſhed ſome eſſays for this purpoſe in 1616, and 
had pr-pared other pieces on that ſubject, which were deſtroyed in 
1621, when the Spaniards plundered his library, after having taken 
the city. The miniſters of Bohemia and Moravia being outlawed 
by an cdict in 1024, and the perſecution growing very hot the year 
after, Com nius fled to Leſna, a city of Poland, and taught Latin 
there. There he publiſhed, in 1631, his much admired book enti- 
tled, © Janua Linguarum reſerata, or, the Gate of Languages un- 
locked.” | 
This book gained Comenius ſuch prodigious reputation, that the 
governing powers of Sweden wrote to him in 1638, and offered him 
a comm:i/ſion for new regulating all the ſchools in that kingdom; 
which offer however he did not think proper to accept, but only 
promiſed to aſſiſt with his advice, thoſe who ſhould be appointed to 
execute that commiflion. He then tranſlated into Latin, a Piece 
which he had written in his native tongue, concerning the new me- 
thod of inſtructing youth, a ſpecimen of which appeared under the 
title of“ Pan{opiiz Prodromus,” that is, © The Forerunner of uni- 
verſal Learning.“ This made him conſidered as one very capable 
of reforming the method of teaching; and the parliament of England 
deſired his afliſtance to reform the ſchools of that kingdom. He ar- 
rived at London Sept. 1641, and world have been received by a 
committee, 
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committee, to whom he might have propoſed his plan, if the par- 
liament had not been taken up too much with other matters. "The 
civil wars which broke out in England ſhewed Comenius, that this 
was not a juncture favourable to his deſigns ; he went therefore to 
Sweden, whither he had been invited by Lewis de Geer, a gentleman 
of great merit, who had the public welfare very much at heart, He 
arrived there in Auguſt 1742, and diſcourſed with Oxenſtiern about 
his method: the reſult of which conference was, that he ſhould go 


and fix at Elbing in Pruſſia, and compoſe it. In the mean time 


Lewis de Geer ſettled a conſiderable ſtipend upon him, by which 
means, now delivered from the drudgery of teaching 'a ſchool, he 
employed himſelt 3 finding out general methods for thoſe 
who inſtructed youth. He ſpent four years at Elbing in this ſtudy, 
after which he returned to Sweden, to ſhew his compoſition, It 
was examined by three commiſſioners, who declared it worthy of 
being made public, after the author ſhould have finiſhed it. He 
ſpent two more years upon it at Elbing, and then was obliged to 
return to Leſna. In 1650, he took a journey to the court of Sigif= 
mund Ragotſki, prince of Tranfilvania; where a conference was 
defired with him, in order to reform the method of teaching in 
ſchools. He gave this prince ſome pieces, containing inſtruaions 
for regulating the college ot Patak, purſuant to the maxims laid down 
in his“ Pantophia ;” and, during four years, he was allowed to pro- 
poſe whatever he pleated, with regard to the government of that 
college. After this he returned to Leſna, and did not leave it till 
it was burnt by the Poles; of which calamity, Comenius was 
charged with being the cauſe, He loſt there all his manuſcripts, 


except what he had written on“ Panſophia,” and on the Reve- 


lations.” He fled into Sileſia, thence to Brandenburgh, afterwards 
to Hamburgh, and laſtly to Amſterdam; where he met with fo 
much encouragement, that he was tempt:d to continue there for the 
remainder of his life, He printed there, in 1657, at the expence of 
his Mzcenas, the different parts of his new method of teaching. 
The work is in folio, and divided into four parts. The whole,“ 
ſays Bayle, * cott the author prodigious pains, other people a great 
deal of money, yet the learned received no benefit from it: nor is 
there, in my opinion, any thing practicably uſeful in the hints of 
that author,” | | | 

But Comenius was not only intent upon the reformation of 
ſchools; he had filled his brains with prophecies, revolutions, the 
ruining of Antichriſt, the millennium, and ſuch like enthuſiaſtic 
notions, He had collected with prodigious care the chimeras of 
Kotterus, thoſe of Chriſtiana Pon atoria, and of Drabicius, and pub- 
lihed them at Amſterdam. Theſe chimeras promiſed miraclis to 
thoſe who ſhovid endeavour to extirpate the houſe of Auſtria and 
the Pope. Guſtavus Adolphus, and Charles Guſtavus, kings of 
Sweden, Cromwell, and Ragot{ki, had been promiſed as thoſe who 


Vol, IV. ſhould 
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ſhould accompliſh theſe ſplendid prophecies ; to which, however, 


the event did not correſpond, We are told that Comenius, not 


knowing which way to turn himſelt, at laſt took it into his bead to 
addreſs Lewis XIV. of France; that he ſent him a copy of Drabi- 
cius's prophecies, and inſinuated that it was to this monarch God pro- 
miſed the empire of the world, by the downfall of thoſe who perſe- 
cuted Chriſt. II wrote ſome books at Amſterdam ; one particularly 
againſt Des Marets concerning the millennium. Des Marets an- 
ſwered him furiouſly ; pretended to pull off his maſk; repreſented 
him more knave than ſoot; as a bite and ſharper, who, under reli. 
gious and other ſpecious pretexts, draincd the purſes of thoſe who had 


more money than wit. * J acknowedge him,” ſays Marets, “to 


be poſſeſſed of a tine and inventive genius, and ſuch an one as would 
well ſuit a man who {hould ſay, I ſubfiſt half the year by tricking 
and artifice, and by artifice and tricking I ſubfiſt the other half: 


for as this age has not produced a more fubtle ſharper than Come-" 


nius, neither has it produced a writer who has a better knack of 
inventing nice and vietu} diſtinctions, 

Comenius was at laſt ſenſible of the vanity of his labours, as we 
learn from the book he publiſhed in 1668 at Amſterdam, entitled, 
« Unius neceſlarii, or,“ Ot the one Thing neceſſary:“ in which he 
acquaints us alſo with the reſolution he had made of employing all 
his future thoughts wholly on his ſalvation, He was a great enthus. 
ſialt, and died at Amiterdam, 1071, in his eightieth year. 


— 


COMINES {PrirLir bt), an excellent hiſtorian in the memoir 


way, was burn of a noble tamily in Flanders, 1446. He was a 
man of uncommo; abilities; {fo that his high merit, as well as il— 
Iuttrious birth, foon recommended him to the notice of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, with whom he lived ina kind of intimacy for 
about eight Fears. He was atterwards feduced to the court fof 
France dy Lewis XI. one of whoſe maxims of policy was, to 
draw all men io bis court, who were either able to promote the 
intereſt 05 her princes, or might any way be made ſubſervient to 
his own. Comics became a man of valt coniequence in France, 
not only tron the counicicance which was given him by the mo- 
narch, but from other great connections alſo, which he brought 
about by marrying into a noble family. Lewis made him his 
chamberlain, and feucſcha] or chief magiſtrate of the province of 
Poictou. Lie employed him in ſeveral negociations, Which he exe- 
cuted in a malterly and {ucceistul way; and Con ines lived in high 
favour and reputation ching toe reign of this prince. After the 
death of Lewis, he fell into great troubles, and underwent arcat 
hardihips, under that of his fuccetlor, Cliaries VIII. for being a fo- 
reigner, the cnvy of his adverſaries - prevailed fo far, that he was 
imprifoned at Loches, in the county of Berry; a place where per- 
ſous a.culcd of high treaton are uſually committed. During his 

impriionmient, 
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impriſonment, as he relates in his Memoirs, he was uſed very 
ſeverely; but by the diligence and management of his wife removed 


at length to Paris; where, ſome time after, he was convened before 


the parliament. He nad great factions againſt him; and his ene- 
mies were ſo very powerful, that no advocate durit undertake his 
detence. He was forced to do it himſelf; and he pleaded his own 
caule ſo well, that, after a ſpeech of two hours in full court, he con- 
vinced them of his innocence, and was diſcharged. He inſiſted 
much upon what he had done both for the king and kingdom, and 
the favour and bounty of his maiter Lewis XI. He remonſtrated to 
them, that he had done nothing either through avarice or ambition; 
and that if his deſigns had been only to have enriched himſelf, he 
had as fair an opportunity of doing it as any man of his condition 
in France. He lay three years in priton, and after his releate had a 
daughter, who was married to René count of Penthieuſe, of the 
houſe of Bretagne. This daughter had a fon, who was afterwards 
governor of Bretagne, knight of the king's order, duke of Eſtampes, 
and enjoyed ſeveral other dignities and preferments. Philip de Co- 
mines was about 64 years old, when he died in a houſe of his own 
called Argenton, in 1509; and his body being carried to Paris, was 
interred in the church belonging to the Auguſtines, in a chapel 
which he had built for himſelf. 

In his proſperity he had the following ſaying frequently in his 
mouth: “ He that will not work, let him not eat.“ In his adver- 
ſity he uſed to ſay, „I committed myſelf to the fea, and am over- 
whelmed in a ſtorm.” 

He was a man of great parts, but not learned. He ſpoke ſeveral 
modern languages well, the German, French, and Spaniſh eſpe- 
cially; but he knew nothing of the ancient, which he uſed to lament, 
As illiterate, however, as he was, he left behind him ſome “ Me- 
moirs of his own Times,“ which have been the admiration not only 
of the learned, but of all good judges in hiſtory. They commence 
from 1464, and include a period of thirty-four years; in which are 
commemorated the moſt remarkable actions ot the two laſt dukes of 


Burgundy, and of Lewis XI. and Charles VIII. kings of France; 


as likewiſe the molt conliderable tranſactions iu England, Flanders, 
Germany, Italy, and Spain, which happened within that period, 
The great penetration and judgment which Comines has ſhewn 
in theſe Memoirs, the extenſive knowledge of men and things, the 
wonderful {kill in unfolding councils and tracing actions to their firſt 
ſprings, and the variety of excellent precepts, political and philoſo- 
phical, with which the whole is wrought up, have led ſome to ima- 


gine him not interior to Livy, and the ancient chiefs in hiſtory, 
nnr 


COMMANDINUS (FEDERICO), born at Urbino in Italy, 
1509, and deſcended from a very noble family, was famous for his 
learning and knowledge in the ſciences. To a vaſt depth in the 

K 2 | | mathematics, 
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mathematics, he joined a great (kill in the Greek tongue; by which 
means he was very well qualified to tranſlate the Greek mathe- 
maticians into Latin; and indeed he publiſhed and tranſlated 
ſeveral, to which no writer, till then, had done that good office. 
Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who was very converſant in thoſe 
ſciences, was a very affectionate patron to him on that account. 
Commandinus died in 1575, and Antonio Toroneo delivered his 
funeral oration. He is greatly applauded by Blanchanus, and other 
writers; and he juſtly deſerved their encomiums.' He tranſlated 
and illuſtrated with notes the following works : 1. Archimedis cir- 
culi Dimenſio; de Lineis ſpiralibus ; quadratura Paraboles ; de 
Conoidibus & Sphæroidibus; de Arenæ numero. Venice, printed 
by Paulus Manutivs, in 1558, folio. 2. Ejuſdem Archimedis de 


is quz vehuntur in Aqua. Bologn, 1565, 4to. 3. Apollonii Per- 


gæi Conicorum Libri quatuor, una cum Pappi Alexandrini Lem- 
matibus, & Commentariis Eutocii Aſcalonitæ, &c. Bologn, 1566, 
folio. 4. Ptolomæi Planiſpherium, Venet. 1558, 4to. 5. Ejuſdem 
de Analemmate Liber. Romæ, 1562, 4to. 6. Elementa Euclidis. 
Peſaro, 1572, folio. 7. Ariſtarchus de Magnitudinibus & Diſtan- 


tiis Solis & Lunz. Peſaro, 1575, 4to. 8. Hero de Spiralibus. 


Urbino, 1575, 4to. 9. Machometes Bagdedinus de ſuperficiorum 
Diviſionibus. Peſ. 1750, folio. 10, Pappi Alexandrini Collec- 
tiones Mathematica, Peſiro, 1588, folio. 

The publication of this laſt work would have been ſtill longer 
after the death of it's author, had not the duke of Urbino exerted 
himſelt vigoroully about it. For Commandiaus's two daughters 
nad commenced a lawſuit againſt each other, which would have 
occaſioned a very long delay, as Valerius Spaciolus, his ſon-in-law, 
owns. Commandinus publiſhed alſo ſome books of his own com- 
poling; as, 1. De Centro Gravitatis ſolidorum. Bologn, 1565, 
folio. 2. Horologiorum Deſcriptio. Romæ, 1562, &c. | 


COMMODIANUS of Gaza, a Chriſtian poet df the fourth cen- 
tury, is the author of a Latin piece entitled © Inſtitutiones.“ It is 
compoſed in the form of verſe, but without either meaſure or quan- 


tity; only care is taken, that each line compriſes a complete ſenſe, 


and that it begins with ſomething like an acroſtic. It lay a long 
time in obſcurity, and if it had always continued fo, no loſs would 
have been felt ; for it is altogether a barbarous production. Rigaltius 


we 74 wage 22 his edition of © Cyprian, and Davies at the end 
ol © Minuttus Felix. | 


— 

COMNENA (Anna), a moft accompliſhed lady, and daughter 
to the Greek emperor Alexius Comnenus, flouriſhed about 1118, 
and wrote ffteen books upon the life and actions of her father, 
which the caſled © The Alexiad.“ Eight of theſe books were pub- 
litked by Hzichelivs in 1610, and the whole filteen, with a Latin 
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verſion, in 1651; to another edition of which, in 1670, the learned 
Charles du Freſne added notes hiſtorical and philological. 

She has repreſented her father in a better light than the Latin 
hiſtorians have done; who have almoſt all of them deſcribed him as 
a treacherous and diſhoneſt man, and for that reaſon has been ac- 
counted a very partial writer: but, as Voſſius has obſerved, the 
matter may be well enough compriſed by only ſuppoſing, that the 
Latin hiſtorians have ſpoken of a Greek emperor lets favourably 
than they ought, and that Anna Comnena has been more indulgent 


to the character of her father than the ſtrict laws of hiſtory will 


admit of, : 


COMPTON (SPrrNncts), only fon of William, firſt earl of 
Northampton, by Elizabeth, fole daughter and heireſs of Sir John 
Spencer, alderman of London, was born in 1601. He was made 
knight of the Bath in 1616, when Charles duke of York, afterwards 
Charles I. was created prince of Wales; with whom he became a 
great favourite. In 1662 he accompanied him into Spain, in quality 
of maſter of his robes and wardrobe, and had the honour to deliver 
all his preſents, which amounted, according to computation, to 
64, oool. At the coronation of that prince he attended as maſter of 
the robes, and in 1639 waited on his majeſty in his expedition 
againſt the Scots, He was likewiſe one of thoſe noblemen, who, in 
May 1641 rcfolved to defend the true Proteſtant religion, expreſſed 
in the doctrine of the church of England, and his majeſty's royal 
perſon, honour, and eſtate ; as alſo the power and privilege of par- 
liaments, and the lawful rights and liberties of the ſubject. In 
1642 he waited upon his majeſty at York, and eſpouſed his cauſe 
heartily ; and after the king ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham, was 
one of the firſt who appeared in arms for him. He did him ſignal 
ſervices, and was the very life of his cauſe in the counties of War- 
wick, Stafford, and Northampton. He was ſlain March 19, 1042-3, 
in a battle fought on Hopton-heath, near Stafford: for though the 
enemy was routed, and much of their artillery taken, yet his lord- 
ſhip's horſe being unfortunately ſhot under him, he was ſomehow 
left encompaſſed by them. When he was on his feet, he killed the 
colonel of foot with his own hand, who firſt came up to him ; not- 
withſtanding which, after his hcad-piece was ſtruck off with 
the butt-end of a muſquet, they offered him quarter. But he re- 
tuſed, ſaying, that he ſcorned to accept quarter from ſuch bale 
rogues and rebels as they were: upon which he was flain by a blow 
with an halbert on the hinder part of his head, receiving at the ſame 
time another deep wound in his face. The enemy retuted to deliver 
up his body to the young earl of Northampton, unleis he would 
return, in exchange for it, all the ammunition, priſoners, and can- 
non, he had taken in the late battle: however, at laſt it was deli- 
vered, and buried in Allhallows church in Derby, in the ſame _ 
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with his relation the old counteſs of Shrewſbury. We are informed. 
this noble lord, “ though a perlon of great courage, honour, and 
fidelity, was not well known till the evening of his days, having 
Jed an eaſy and luxurious life; but that from the beginning of the 
civil wars, as if he had been awakened out of a lethargy, he be- 
haved with the utmoſt activity and vigour,” His lordihip married 
Mary, daughter of Sir Francis Beaumont, Kut. by whom he had 
fix ſons and two daughters. The lons are all ſaid to have inherited 
their father's courage, loyalty, ani virtue; but as for Henry, the 
ſixth and youngeſt, who was afterwards Bp. of London, we ſhall 
ſpeak particularly of him in the noxt article, 


[AGIs ad, EA IR 

COMPTON (HENRY). an eminent prelate of the church of 
England, was the. youngelt fon of Spencer the ſecond carl of Nor- 
thampton, juſt mentioned, and born in 1632. Though he was but 
ten years old when his father was flain, yet he received an educa- 
tion ſuitable to his quality; and when he had gone through the 
grammar-ſchools, was entered a nobleman of Queen's college in 
Oxford, in 1649. He continued. there till about 1652; and after 
having lived ſome little time with his mother, travelled into foreign 
countries. Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to 
England; and became a cornct in a regiment of horſe, raiſed about 
that time for the king's guard: but ſoon quitting that poſt, he de- 
dicated himſelf to the fervice of the church; and accordingly went 
to Cambridge, where he was created M, A. Then entering into 
orders, and obtaining a grant af the next vacant canonry of Chrilt- 
church in Oxtord, he was admitted canon commoner of that college, 
in the beginning of 1665, by ihe advice of Dr. John Fell, then dean 
of the fame. He poſſeſſed at that time the rectory of Cottenhain in 
Cambridgethire, worth about 5ool. per annum; and in 1667, he 
was made maſter of St. Croſſe's hoſpital near Wincheſter. On 
May 24, 1669, he was inilalled canon of Chriſt-church, in the room 
of Dr. Heylin deceaſed; ani two days after took the degree of 
B. D. to which, June 28 following, he added that of doctor. He 
was preferred to the biſhopric of Oxford in Dec. 1674; and about 
a year after, tranſlated to the fee of London, 

As icon as he was railed to the'lee of London, king Charles 
cauſed him to be fworn one of his privy-council; and committed 
to his care the educating of his two nieces, the princeſſes Mary and 
Anne, which important truit he diſcharged to the nation's ſatisfac— 
tion. They were both confirmed by him upon Jan. 23, 1675-6. 
They were both likewiſe married by him: the eldeit, Mary, with 
William prince of Orange; Nov. 4, 1677; the youngeſt, Anne, with 
George prince of Denmatk, July 28, | 1683. The firmneſs of 
theſe two piinveiles in the Proteliaat religion, was o wing, in a great 
meaſure, to their tutor Compton; which afterwards, when Popery 
came to prevail at the court of England, was imputed to him as gn 
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unpardonable crime, In the mean time he formed a project of 
bringing the Diſſenters to a ſenſe of the neceſſity of an union among 

Proteſtants ; to promote which, he held ſeveral conferences with his 

own clergy, the ſubſtance of which he publiſhed in July 1680. He 
further hoped, that Dillenters might be the more eatily reconciled to 

the church, if the judgment of foreign divines ſhould be produced 
againſt their needleſs «ſeparation : and for that purpoſe he wrote ta 

M. Le Moyne, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, to M. de VAngle, 
onc of the preackers of the Proteſtant church at Charentun near Pa- 

ris, and to M. Claude, another eminent French divine. Their an- 
ſwers are publiſhed at the end of Bp. Stillingfleet's © Unreafonable- 
« neſs of Separation, 1681.“ 4to; where we find them all agreed in 
vindicating the church of England from any errors in it's doctrine, or 
unlawlul impoſitions in it's diſcipline, and therefore in condema- 
ing a ſcparation from it as needleſs and uncharitable. But popery 
was what the biſhop moſt ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ; and while it was 
gaining ground at the latter end of Charles the IId's reign, under 
the influence of James duke of York, there was no method he left 
untried to ſtop it's progreſs. 

The great diſiervice done by him to the Papiſts and their cauſe, 
was remembered and reſented, when James II. aſcended the throne, 
when, to his honour, he was marked out as the firſt ſacrifice to Po- 
piſh fury. He was immediately diſmiſſed from the council-tablez 
and on Dec. 16, 1685, put our from being dean of the royal chapel, 
to which place he had been preferred in July 1675. Further occa- 
lions were ſought, and ſoon found, of moleſting or ruining him, if 
poſſible. For Dr. John Sharp, rector of St. Giles's in the Fields, 
afterwards Abp. of York, having in fome of his ſermons vindicated 
the doQtrine of the Church of England againſt popery ; the king 
{ent a letter, dated June 14, 1089, to Bp. Compton, “ requiring and 
commanding him forthwith to iufpend Dr. Sharp from further 
preaching in any pariſh or chapel within his dioceſe, until he had 
given the king ſatisfaction.“ In order to underſtand how Sharp 
had offended the king, it muſt be remembered, that king James had 
cauſed the directions concerning preachers, publiſhed in 1002, to be 
now reprinted ; and reinforced them by a letter directed to the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, given at Whitehali March 5, 
168 5-6, to prohibit the preaching upon controverlial points; that 
was, in effect, to forbid the preaching againſt popery, which Sharp 
had done, The biſhop refufing to ſuſpend the doctor, becauſe, as 
he truly alledged, he could not do it according to law, was cited to 
appear, Aug. 9, before the new eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: when he 
vas charged with not having obſerved his majeſty's command 1a the 
caſe ut Sharp, whom he was ordered to ſuſpend. The bithop, after 
expreſſing ſome ſurprize, humbly begged a copy of the commiſſion, 
ang a copy of his charge ; but was aniwered by chancellor = 
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lordſhip deſired time to adviſe with counſel ; and time was joan 
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That he ſhould neither have a copy of, nor ſee, the commiſſion : 
neither would they give him a copy of the charge.” Thereupon his 


him to the 16th, and afterwards to the 31ſt of Aug. Then his lord- 
ſhip offered hjs plea to their qurf{diction ; which being over- ruled, 
he proteſted to his right, in that or any other plea, that might be 
made for his advantage; and obſerved, “that as a biſhop he had a 
right, by the moſt authentic and univerſal eccleſiaſtical laws, to be 
tried before his metropolitan, precedently to any other court what- 
foever.” But the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners would not upon any 
account ſuffer their juriſdiction to be called in queſtion ; and there- 
fore, in ſpite of all that his lordſhip or his counſel could alledge, he 
was ſufpended on Sept. 6th tollowing, tor his diſobedience, from 
the function and execution of his epitcopal office, and from all epiſ- 
2 and other eccleliaitical juriſdiction, during his majeſty's plea- 
ure. 


Over 
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over to the prince of Orange. At his return to London, he was as 
zealous and inſtrumental as any man in completing the Revolutions 


He firſt ſet his hand to the aſſociation begun at Exeter. He waited 
4s on the prince of Orange, Dec. 21, at the head of his clergy ; and in 
rd- their names and his own, thanked his highneſs, for his very great and 
ed, moſt hazardous undertaking for their deliverance, and the preſerva- 
be tion of the Proteſtant religion, with the ancient laws and liberties of 
| a this nation. He gave his royal highneſs the ſacrament upon Dec. 
be 30; and upon Jan. 29 following, when the Houſe of Lords, in 
og a grand committee, debated the important queſtion, «© Whether 
85 the throne, being vacant, ought to be filled by a regent or a 
ow king Compton was one of the two biſhops, Sir Jonathan Tre- 
he Jawny, biſhop of Briſtol, being the other, who made the majority 
1 for filling up the throne by a king. On Feb. 14, he was again 
(> / appointed of the privy-council, and made dean of the royal chapel; 
* from both which places king James had removed him: and after- 

wards pitched upon by king William, to perform the ceremony of 
ze his and queen Mary's coronation, upon April 11, 1689. The 
40 ſame year he was conſtituted one of the commiſſioners for reviſing 
a the liturgy, . wherein he laboured with much zeal. to reconcile the 
= Diflenters to the church; and alſo in the convocation, that met 
[> Nov. 21, 1689, of which he was preſent. But the intended com- 
n prehenſion met with inſuperable difficulties, the majority of the 
5 lower houſe being refolved not to enter into any terms of accom- 
. madation with the Diſſenters; and his lordſhip's not complying 
5 Jo far as the Diſſenters liked, is ſuppoſed to have been the reaſon 
x = of biſhop Burnet's calling him, as he does, © A weak man, wil- 
f 75 ful, and ſtrangely wedded to a party.” This however muſt ſeem 
; =. extraordinary to thoſe who conſider, that churchmen have ſpoken 
5 very coolly of him ever ſince, on that very account: and that even 

= his oppoling, as he did, the proſecution againſt Sacheverell in 
6 1704-10, declaring him not guilty, and alſ6 proteſting againſt ſe- 


veral ſteps taken in that affair, has not been ſufficient to wipe out 
the guilt of. complying fo far with the Difſenters as he did. But 
ſuch is generally the fate of thoſe, who act with moderation and 
prudence, and attempt to treat men as reaſonable creatures: they 
are diſliked and abuſed by the unreaſonable, that is, by much the 
greater part of both parties. | 5 
He maintained all along a brotherly correſpondence with the fo- 
reign Proteſtant churches, and endeavoured to promote in them a 
good opinion of the church of England, and her moderation to- 
wards them ; as appears, not only by his application to Mrs. Le 
Moyne, Claude, and de V'Angle before-mentioned, but alſo from 
letters, afterwards printed at Oxford, which pafled between his 
lordſhip and the univeriity of Geneva in 1706. It was this ſpirit 
of moderation, which rendered biſhop Compton leſs popular with 
the clergy; who, by jealouſies ſurmiſed and indultrioully propa- 
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gated, hindered in al er lity his advancement to Canterbury, 
which mult otherwiſe have followed of courſe, conſidering the 
ſervices he had done, and the intereſt he always retained at court. 
Towards the cloſe of his life, he was afflicted with the ftone and 
gout ; which, turning at length to a complication of diſtempers, 
put an end to it at Fulham, July 7, 1713, aged 81. His body 
was interred the 15th of the ſame month in the church-yard if 
Fulham, according to his particular direction: for he uſed to ſay, 
that“ the church is for the living, and the church-yard for the 
dead.” On the 26th“ a ſermon on the occaſion of his much- 
lamented death,” was preached at St. Paul's, before the mayor 
and aldermen of London, by Dr. Thomas Gooch, lately one of 


his domeſtic chaplains, then fellow, and afterwards maſter, of Caius- 


College in Cambridge, and ſince biſhop, firſt of Norwich, then of 
Ely. Over his grave was erctted an handſome tomb, furrounded 
with iron rails, having only this ſhort inſcription: “ H. Lond. 
EI MH EN TQ LTATPOD ETAPO. MDCCXIII.“ That is, 
« Henry London. Save in the Croſs. 1713. It may truly be 
ſaid, that by his death the church joit a moſt excellent biſhop ; the 
kingdom, a brave and able {tatclman ; the Proteſtant religion, at 
home and abroad, its ornament aud retuge ; and the whole Chriſ- 
tian world, an eminent example of virtue and piety. 

What {ew things he pub}: ſhed, are as follow. 1. A Tranſ- 
lation from {the Italian of The Life of Donna Olympia Malda- 
chini, who governed the church during the time of Innocent * 


which was from the year 1644 to 1655. Lond. 1667.” 2. A 
Tranſlation from the French of The Jeſuits Intrigues ; with the 
private inſtruétions of that lociety to their emiſſaries, 1669" 3. 


« A Treatiſe of the Holy Communion, %% A Letter 
to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of London, concerning bop. the 


Lord's Supper, Catcchifing, dated April 25, A e- 


cond Letter, concerning the Halft-Communion, Dory In an un- 
known Longue, Prayers to Saints, July 6, 1080. 6 ON third 
Letter, on Confirmation, and Vin of the Sick, 1682. bo 
« A fourth Letter, upon the 54th Canon, Apo, 1089; 8. A 
fifth Letter, upon the 118th Canon, March 19, 1684.” „ 
fixth ter. pon the 15th Canon, April 18, 1685 They were 
all reprinted together in 1680, 12 mo. under the "is o 4 Ipit- 
copalla, or Letters of the Right Rev. Father in God, Henry Lord 
Biſhop of London, to the Clergy of his Dioceſe.” There is allo, 
10. A Letter of his to a Clerg yman in his Diocele, concerning 
Non-re! 8 : written ſoon after the Revolution, and inferted 


in “ The Memoirs of the Life of Mr. John Kettlewell.” 


CONANT (Dr. Jonx), a learned divine, was born OA. 18, 
1608, at Yeatenton in Devonſhire, He was educated in claflical 
learning at private ſchools, aud, in 1626 „leut to Excter college 
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in Oxford. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf for uncommon parts 
and learning; by means of Which he grew highly in favour with 
Dr. John Prideaux, then rector of Exeter-College, and king's pro- 
feſſor in divinity, who, according to the faſhion of wit in thoſe 
times, uſed to ſay of him, “ Conanti nihil eſt difficile :” an ex- 
cellent pun, which cannot well be made intelligible to the Engliſh 


reader. He took his degrees regularly; and, July 1693, was 
choſen a fellow of his college, in which he became an eminent 


tutor. Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he judged it con- 


venient to leave the univerſity; and he did fo in 1642. He re- 
tired firit to Lymington, a living of his uncle's, in Somerſetſhire; 
where, his uncle being fled, anal he in orders, he officiated as long 
as he could continue there with ſafety. While he was at Lym- 
ington, he was conſtituted by the parliament one of the aſſembly 
of divines ; but it is ſaid, that he never lat among them, or at leaſt 
very ſeldom, ſince it is certain that he never took the covenant." 
He afterwards followed his uncle to London; and then became 

a domeſtic chaplain to lord Chandos, in whole family he lived at 
Harcticld, He is ſaid to have ſought this ſituation, for the fake 
of keeping himſelf as clear from all engagements and ſcrapes as 
the nature and fickle condition of thoſe times would permit. Upon 
the ſame motive, he reſigned his tellowthip of Exeter-College, Sept. 
27, 1647; but, June 7, 1640, was unanimouſly choſen rector of 


it by the fellows, without any application of his own.“ 


In a very ſhort time however, alter being thus ſettled, he was 
in great danger of being driven out of all public employment again z 
and this by the parliament's enjoining what was called the Engage- 
ment, which he did not take within the time preſcribed. He 
had a fortnight given him to conſider further of it; at the end of 
which he ſubialtted, but under a declaration, {ubfcribed at the 
ſame time with the engagement, which in fact enervated that in- 
ſtrument ent! rely. 

This difficulty heing got over, he went on to diſcharge his 
office of rector of Exuter-College with great approbation ; and, in 
Dec. 1654, became divinity-j brofellor of the univerſity of Oxford. 
In 1657, he accepted the impropriate rectory of Abergely near 
St. Alaph in Denvighthire, as ſome ſatisfaction for the benefices 
formerly annexed to the divinity chair, which he never enjoyed ; 
but knowing 1t to have belonged to the biſhopric of St. Alaph, 
he immediately quitted it, upon the re-eſtabliſhment of epilcopacy. 
Ot. 14, 8 he was adinitted vice- chancellor of the univerſity; 
which high dignity he held till Augutt 5, 1660. During his office, 
he was very inltrumental! in procuring Mr Suden's large and valua- 
able collection of books for the public library; and had a great 
hand in defeating a deſign, to which the protector Oliver gave his 
conſent, of erecting a kind of univerſity at Durham. Upon the 
reſtoration of fChantes II. Dr. Conant, as yice-chanceljor of Ox 
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ford, came up to London, attended by the proctors and many of 
the principals ; and was introduced to the king, to whom he made 
a Latin ſpeech, and preſented a book of veries written by the 
members of the univerſity. March 25, 1661, the king iſſued a 
commiſſion for the review of the book of Common-Prayer, in 
which Conant was one of the commiſſioners, and ailiſted at the 
Savoy conferences: but after this, upon the paſſing of the act of 
uniformity, not thinking it right to conform, he {ufFered himſelf 
to be deprived of his preferments ; and accordingly his rectory of 
Exeter-College was pronounced vacant, Sept. 1, 1662. 

At length, after eight years ſerious deliberation upon the nature 
and lawfulneſs of conformity, his conſcience was fatished, and 
he refolved to comply in all parts; and in particular with that 
which had probably ſtuck moit with him, the being re-ordained. 
Accordingly he was fo, Sept. 28, 1670, by Reynolds, biſhop of 
Norwich; whoſe daughter he had married in Auguſt 1651, and by 
whom he had fix ſons and as many daughters. Preferments were 
offered hint immediately, and the ſame year he was elected miniſter 
of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, in London; but having {ſpent ſome 
vears in the town of Northampton, where he was much beloved, 
he chofe rather to accept the invitation of his neighbours to remain 
among them ; and Dr. Simon Ford, who was then miniſter of All- 
Saints in Northampton, going to St. Mary's, Aldermanbury, he 
was nominated to ſucceed him. Tt is remarkable, that Sept. 20, 
1675, he had the mortification to fee the greatett part of his pa- 
riſh, together with his church, burnt to the ground, though pro- 
vicentially his own houſe efcaped. In 1676, the archdeaconry of 
Norwich becoming vacant, the biſhop offered him that preferment 
with this ſingular compliment, “ I do not expect thanks from you, 
but I will be very thankful to you, if you will accept of it.” He 
accepted of it alter ſome deliberation, and diſcharged the office 
worthily, as long as health permitted him. Dec. g, 1681, he was 
mitalled a prebendary in the church of Worceſter. The carl of 
Radnor, an old friend and contemporary of his at Exeter-College, 
alked it for him from Charles II. in theſe terms: © Sir, I come 
to beg a preſerment of you for a very deferving perſon, who never 
lought any thing for himſelf :” and upon naming him, the king very 
kindly conſented. In 1686, after his eyes had been for ſome time 
weak, he lot his fight entirely: but he did not die till March 12, 
1693, when he was in his 86th year. He was buried in his own 
parith church of All-Saints in Northampton, where a monument 
was erected over him by his widow with a ſuitable inſcription. 

He was a man of ſolid and extenlive learning; yet ſo very mo- 
delt, it is faid, that though he underſtood molt of the Qriental 
languages, and was particularly verſed in the Syriac, yet few 
peopie knew it. There have been publithed fix volumes of his 
« Sermons;*” the firlt in 1693, and dedicated by himſelf to the 
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inhabitants of Northampton; the ſecond, after his death, in 1697, 
by John, biſhop of Chicheſter; the third in 1698, the fourth in 
1703, the fifth in 1708, by the ſame editor the ſixth in 1722, 
by Digby Cotes, M. A, principal of Magdallen-Hall in Oxtord. 
3 

CONCANEN (Marrngw), was been in Ireland, and bred 
to the law ; in which« we do not find that he ever made any great 
figure. From thence he came over to London, in company with 
a Mr. Stirling, to ſeek his fortune; and finding nothing fo pro- 
fitable, and ſo likely to recommend Minh to public notice, as writ- 
ing politics, he ſoon commenced an advocate for the government. 
There oes a ſtory of him however, but we will hope it is, not 
a true one, that he and his fellow- tribe who was embarked in 
the ſame adventure, for the ſake of making their trade more pro- 


fitable, relolved to divide their intereſts ; the one to oppoſe, the 


other to defend the miniſtry. Upon which they determined the 
fide each was to eſpouſe by lots, when it fell to Concanen's part 
to defend the miniſt: ry. Stirling afterwards went into orders, and 
became a clergyman 1 in Maryland, Concanen was for ſome time 
concerned in the“ Britih' and“ London Journals,“ and a pa- 
per called ** The Speculatiſt,” In theſe he took occaſion to 
abuſe not only lord Bolingbroke, Who was naturally the object of 
it, but alſo Pope; by which he procured a place in the“ Dunciad.“ 
In a pamphlet called “ A Supplement to the Profound,” he dealt 
very untairly by Pope, as Pope's commentator informs us, in not 
only frequently imputing to him Broome's verles (for which, ſays 
he, he might feem in ſome degree accountable, having come 
what that gentleman did) but thoſe of the duke of Buckingham, 
and others. Lo this xi rdinary piece ſomebody humonroufly 
cauſed him to take for his motto, “ De profundis clamavi.” His 
wit and literary abilities, however, recommended him to the fa- 
vour of his grace the duke of Newcatlie, through whole intereſt 


he obtained the poſt of attorney-general of the iſland of Jamaica, 
which office he filled with the ntmoit Integrity and honour, and to 


the perfect ſatisfaction of the inhabitants, for near 17 years; when, 
having acquired an ample fortune, he was deſirous of paſſing the 
cloſe of his life in his native country; with which intention, he 
quitted Jamaica and came to London, propoſing to paſs ſome 
little time there, before he went to ſettle entirely in Ireland. But 
the difference of climate between that metropolis and the place 
he had ſo long been accuſtomed to, had ſuch an effect on his 
conſtitution, that he fell into a galloping conſumption, of which 
he died Jan. 22, 1749, a few weeks after his arrival in London. 
The world is obliged to him for ſeveral original poems, which, 


| though mall, have contiderable merit; and for one play, entitled 


«* Wexford Wells,” com. He was alſo concerned with Mr. 


Roome and other gentlemen in altering Richard Broome” s Jovial 


Crew,“ | 
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Crew,” into a ballad opera, in which ſhape it is now frequently 
erformed. Concanen has ſeveral ſongs in «The Mulical Miſcel- 
+360 1729,” 6 vols. But a memorable letter addreſſed to him by 
Dr. Warburton will perhaps be remembered longer than any 
writing of his own pen. . 
—— 2 I 
CONFUCIUS, the celebrated Chineſe philoſopher, was born 
in the kingdom of Lou, which is at preſent the province of Chan 
Long, in the 211t ycar of the reign of Ling van the 23d emperor 
of the race of Tcheou, 551 years before the birth of Chriſt. He 
was contemporary with Pythagoras, and little before Socrates. He 
was. but three years old, when he Joſt his father 'T'cho leang he, 
who had enjoyed the higheſt offices of the kingdom of Long ; but 
left no other inheritance to his fon, except the honour of de{cend- 
ing from Ti ye, the 27th emperor of the ſecond race of the Chang. 


His mother, whoſe name was Ching, and who ſprung originally 


from the illuſtrious family of the Yen, lived 21 years after the 
death of her huſhand. Confucius did not grow in knowledge by 
degrees, as children ordinarily do, but ſeemed to arrive at reaſon 
and the perfect uſe of his faculties almoſt from his infancy. He 
took no delight in playing, running about, and ſuch amulements 
as were proper for his age: he had a grave and ſerious deportment, 
which gained him reſpect, and piainly foretold what he would one 
day be. But what diltinguithed him moſt, was his unexampled and 
exalted piety. He honoured his relations; he endeavoured in all 
things to imitate his grandfather, who was then alive in China, and 
a molt holy man: and it was obſervable, that he never ate any thing 
but he proitrated himfelf upon the ground, and offered it firlt to the 
ſupreme Lord of heaven. 

At the age of 19 years he took a wife, who brought him a fon, 
called Pe yu. This ton died at 30, but left behind him a ſon called 
"i fou-tle, who, in imitation of his grandiather, applicd himſelf 
entirely to the ſtudy of wiſdom, and by his merit arrived to the 
higheſt oflices of the empire. Confucius was content with his 
wite only, ſo long as the lived with him; and never kept any con- 
cubincs, as the cultom of his country would have allowed him to 
have done, becauſe he thought it contrary to the Jaw of nature, 
I fay ſo long as he lived with him; for, it ſeems, he divorced her 
after ſome time, and for no other reaſon, lay the Chineſe, but 
that he might be free from all incumbrances and cc NNCeXIONSs, and 
at liberty to propagate his philotuphy throughout the empire. At 
the age of 23, when he had gained a conſiderable knowledge of 
antiquity aud e We himſelf with the-laws and cuſtoms of his 
country, he began to p roject a icheme tur a general reformation. 
All the little kingdoms of the empire depe nded upon the emperor ; 
but then every province was a diſtinck kingdom, which had its par- 
ticular laws, and was governed by a prince of its own, Hence it 
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often happened, that the imperial authority was not ſufficient to 
keep them within the bounds of their duty and allegiance; but 

_ eſpecially at this time, when luxury, the love of pleaſure, and a 
general diſſolution of manners, prevailed in all thoſe little courts. 

Confucius, wiſely, perſuaded that the people could never be 
happy, ſo long as avarice, ambition, voluptuouſneſs, and falſe 
policy ſhould reign in æhis manner, reſolved to preach up a ſevere 
morality ; and accordingly he began to enforce temperance, Juſtice, 
and other virtues, to inſpire a contempt of riches and outward _ 
to excite to magnanimity and a greatneſs of foul, which ſhould 
make men incapable of diſſimulation and inſincerity; and uſed all 
the means he could think of, to redeem his countrymen from a 
lite of pleaſure to a life of reaſon. He was every where known, 
and as much beloved. His extenſive knowledge and great wiſdom 

ſoon made him known: his integrity and the ſplendor of his virtues 
made him beloved. Kings were governed by his counſels, and the 
people reverenced him as a faint. He was offered ſeveral high 
offices in the magiſtracy, which he ſometimes accepted; but never 
from a motive of ambition, which he was not at all concerned to 
oratify, but always with a view of reforming a corrupt ſtate, and 
amending mankind ; for he never failed to reſign thoſe offices, as 
ſoon as he perceived that he could be no longer uſcful in them. 
Thus, for inſtance, he was raiſed to a conſiderable place of truſt 
in the kingdom of Lou, his own native country; where he had 
not xerciſed his charge above three months, when the court and 
provinces, through his counſels and management, were become 
quite another thing. He corrected many frauds and abuſes in the 
mercantile way, and reduced the weights and meaſures to their 
proper ſtandard. He inculcated fidelity and candor amongſt the 
men, and exhorted the women to chaſtity and a ſimplicy of man- 
ners. By ſuch methods he wrought a general reformation, and 
citabliſhed every where ſuch concord-and unanimity, that the whole 
kingdom ſcemed as if it were but one great family. 

the neighbouring princes began to be jealous. They eaſily 
perceived, that a king, under the councils of ſuch a man as Con- 
iucius, would quickly render himſelf too powerful; fince nothing 
can make a ſtate flouriſi more than good order among the members, 
and an exact oblervance of its laws. Alarmed at this, the king of 
Ih atſembled his miniſters to conlider of methods which might 
put a ſtop tv the career of this new government; and, after ſome 
deliberations, the following expedient was reſolved upon. They 
got together a great number of young girls of extraordinary beauty, 
who had been inſtructed from their infancy in ſinging and dancing, 
and were perfect miſtreſſes of all thoſe charms and accompliſh- 
ments, which might pleaſe and captivate the heart. Theſe, under 
the pretext of an embaily, they preſented to the King of Lou, and 
to the grandees of his court, The preſent was joy fully received, 

| | and 
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and had its deſired effect. The arts of good government were 
immediately neglected, and nothing was thought of but inventing 
new pleaſures for the entertainment of the fair {trangers. In ſhort, 
nothing was regarded for ſome months but feaſting, dancing, 
ſhews, &c. and the court was entirely diffolved in luxury and 
pleaſure. Confucius had forcleen all this, and endeavoured to 
prevent it, by adviting the retufal of the preſent; and he now la- 
boured to take off the deluſion they were fallen into, and to bring 
them back to reaſon and their duty. But all his endeavours proved 
ineffectual ; there was nothing to be done: and the ſeverity of the 
philoſopher, whether he would or no, was obliged to give way to 
the overbcaring faſhion of the court. Upon which he immediately 
quitted his employment, exiling himſelf at the ſame time from his 
native country; to try if he could find in other kingdoms, minds 
and diſpoſitions more fit to reliſh and purſue his maxims. 

He paſſed through the kingdoms of Pi, Guci, and 1 on, but 
met with inſurmountable difficulties every where. He had the 
misfortune to live in times, when rebellion, wars, and tumults 
raged throughout the empire; yet he did not ceaſe to travel about 
and do what good he could among the people, and among mankind 
in general. Ile had often in his mouth the maxims and examples 
of their ancient herocs, Yao, Chun, Yu, Tiſchin-tang, Ven-tan, 
fo that they were thought to be all revived in the perſon of this 
great man. We ſhall not wonder, therefore, that he proſelyted 
great numbers, who were inviolably attached to his perſon. He 
is faid to have had 3000; 72 of whom were diltinguiined above 
the relt by their ſuperior attainments, and 10 above them all by 
their comprehenſive view and perfect knowledge of his whole 
philolophy and doctrines. He divided his diſciples into four clailes, 
who applied themſelves to cultivate and propagate his philoſophy, 
each according to his particular diſtinction. The firtt claſs were 
to improve their minds by meditation, and to purify their hearts by 
virtue: and the molt, famous of this claſs were Men I ice Ac kien, 
Gen pe micon, Chung kong, Yen yuen. The ſecond were to 
cultivate the arts of realoning jultly, and of compoling elegant 
and perſuaſive diſcourſes: the moſt admired among theſe were, 
Iſai ngo, and Lou kong. The ſtudy of the third claſs was, to 
learn the rules of good government, to give an idea of it to the 
Mandarins, and to enab!c thern to fill the public offices with honour : 

Gen yeu and Ki lou excelled herein. The laſt claſs were concerned 
in delivering the principles of morality in a conciſe and polithed 
ſtyle to the people: and among theſe, Tſou yeu and Tſou hia 
deſerved the higheſt praiſe. Theſe 10 choſen diſciples were, as it 
were, the flower of Confucius's ſchool. | 

He fell into a lethargy and died in his 73d year, lamented by the 
whole empire, which irom that very moment began to honour 
him as a faint; and eſtabliſhed ſuch a vencration for his memory, 
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as will probably Jaſt tor ever in thoſe parts of a A Kings have 
built palaces for him in all the provinces, whitner the learned po at 
certa';: times to pay him homage *I'here are to be ſecn upon ſeveral 
edifices, raiſed in honour of him, inſcript! tons in large characters, Jo 
the great maſter.” To the head doctor.“ © To the faint?” © To 
him who taught emperors and kings.” They built his ſepulchre near 
the city Kio fou, on the banks of the river Su, where he was wont 
to allemble his diſciples; and they have ſince encloſed it with 
walls, which look like a ſmall City to this very day. 

Confucius did not trult altogether to the memory of his diſciples 
for the preſervation of his philoſophy, but compoſed {everal books : 
and though theſe books were greatly admired for the doQrines they 
contained, and the fine principles of morality they taught, yet ſuch 

as the unparalleled modeſty of this philoſopher, that he never 
els the lealt honour about them. He ingenuouſly owned, that 
the doctrine was not his own, but was much more ancient; and 
tha! he had done nothing more than collect it from thoſe wiſe 


 legillators Yao and Chun, who lived 1500 years before him. 


| —— 

CONGREVE (WILLIAM), an Engliſh dramatic writer and 
poct, was deſcended of an ancient tamily in Staffordſhire, and born 
in 1672. Some have made him a native of Ireland, upon the 
authority of his friend Southern; but it ſeems reaſonable to believe 
Mr. Jacob upon this occaſion, Ker affirms him to have been born 
in England. Jacob, [peak ns in his preface of the communications 
he ha: i received from living authors, has this paliage : ** I am par- 


ticularly obliged to Mr. Congreve for his free and early communica- 


tion of what relates to himſelf, as well as his kind directions ſor 
the compoling of this work:“ which work being publiſhed in 
Congreve's lite-time, and no exception made io the account given 
of himſelf, renders Jacob's authority in this caſe indiſputable. 
What led Southern and others into this miſtake, was probably 
Congreve's being carried into Ireland when he was very young; 
for his kalte had there a command in the army, amt ter u Me 
became ſteward in the Eurlington family, which fixed the rei:cence 
of himſelf and family in that 8 Congreve was fent to the 
ſchool of Kilkenny, and thence to the univeriity of Dublin; 
where he acquired a perfect {kill in all the branches of polite litera- 
ture. A little after the revolution, in 1688, he was ſent over to 
London, and placed in the Mid: ile- Temple : but the law pr. wing 
too dry for him, he troubied himſelf littje with it, and continued 
to purſue his Crater ſtudies. His firſt production, as an author, 
was a novel, which, under the aſſumed name of Cleophil, he de- 
dicated to Mrs, Catharine Leveſon. The title of it Was,“ Incog- 
nita, or Love and Duty reconciled.” Vivacity of wit, „ of 
ſtyle, and itrength of judgment, are ſhewn in this work; and t 

merit of it is great, i we conlider it as the firſt-Aruits oi a uni 
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of 17. It has been ſaid, that at the bottom it is a true hiſtory ; 
and though the ſcene is laid in Italy, yet the adventures happened 
in England. As he did not then think proper to own this piece to 
the world, ſo whatever reputation he gained by it, was confined 
within the circle of a few acquaintance. | 
Soon after he applied himſelf to dramatic compoſition, and wrote 
a comedy called « The Oid Bachelor ;** of which Dryden, to 
whom he was recommended, ſaid, “that he never ſaw ſuch a firſt 
play in his liic, and that it would be a pity to have it miſcarry for 
a Ger things, which proceeded not from the author's want of 
genius or art, but from his not being acquainted with the ſtage and 
the town.” Dryden reviſed and corrected it; and it was acted in 
1693. The prologue, intended to be ſpoken, was written by lord 
Falkland; the play was admirably performed, and received with 
ſuch general applauſe, that Congreve was thenceforward conſidered 
as the prop of the declining ſtage, and as the rifing genius in dra- 
matic poeſy. It was this play, and the very ſingular ſucceſs that 
attended it upon the ſtage, and after it came from the preſs, which 
recommended its author to the patronage of lord Halifax: who, 
being defirous to place fo eminent a wit in a ſtate of eaſe and tran- 
quillity, made him immediately. one of the commiſſioners for li- 
cenſing hackney-coaches ; beſtowed upon him ſoon after a place in 
the Pipe-Office ; and the office of a commiſiioner of wine licenſes, 
worth 6ool. per annum. Woe need not wonder that, after ſuch 
encouragement as the town, and even the critics, had given him, 
he ſhould quickly make his appearance again on the ſtage; and 
accordingly, the year after, he brought on © The Double Dealer.“ 
This play, though highly approved and commended by the beſt 
Judges, was not ſo univerſally applauded as his laſt; the cauſe of 
which is ſuppoſed to have been the regularity of the performance; 
for regular cimedy was then a new thing. | 
Queen Mary dying at the cloſe of this year, Congreve wrote a 
paſtoral on that occaſion, entitled,“ The mourning Muſe of 
Alexis;”” which, in point of fimplicity, elegance, and correctneſs, 
is equal to any thing of the kind that has appeared in our language. 
In 1695, he produced his comedy, called“ Love for Love,” which 
ained him much applauſe ; and the ſame. year diſtinguiſhed him- 
ielf in a new kind of poetry, by addrefling to king William an 
ode Upon the taking of Namur;“ in which he ſucceeded greatly. 
After having eſtabliſhed his reputation as a comic writer, he had a 
mind to attempt a tragedy; and, in 1697, his © Mourning Bride” 
was acted at the new theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, Few plays 
had raiſed higher expectations, and fewer had anſwered them: in 
ſhort, it was not poſitble for any thing to be better received. His 
attention was now called off from the theatre to another ſpecies of 
compoſition, which was wholly new, and not very aprecable to 
him. His four plays were attacked with preat ſharpneſs by that 
f 8 zealous 
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zealous reformer of the ſtage Jeremy Collier ; who, without any 
pity for his youth, or conſideration of his fine parts, fell upon him, 
not as a dull or taſteleſs, but as a dangerous and pernicious writer. 
The truth is, and it muſt be owned, he had admitted many liberti- 
niſms into his plays ; and Collier attacked him as a very immoral 
writer. An anſwer was neceſſary, and therefore an anſwer was 
iven ; which, if it does not entirely juſtify him, ſhews however 
great modeſty and wit. It was printed in 1693; and the title of 
it is, Amendments of Mr. Collier's falſe and imperfect Citations, 
&c. from the Old Bachelor, Double Dealer, Love for Love, 
Mourning Bride. By the Author of thoſe Plays.” In this apology 
for e his own conduct, he Jays down many things which are well 
worth knowing; and without knowing which, it is impoſſible to 
form a right notion of the innocence, excellence, or uſe of plays. 
Though this quarrel is believed to have created in him ſome 
diſtaſte to the ſtage, yet he afterwards brought on another comedy, 
entitled, © The Way of the World ;”” of which it gave ſo juſt a 
icture, that the world ſeemed reſolved not to bear it. This com- 
pleted the diſguſt of our author to the theatre; upon which the 
celebrated critic Dennis, though not very famous for either, ſaid a 
very fine and a very kind thing, “ that Mr. Congreve quitted the 
ſtage early, and that Comedy left it with him.” This play how- 
ever has long ago triumphed over its adverſaries, and is now juſtly 
citeemed, as much as it deſerves to be. He amuſed himſelf after- 
wards with compoſing original poems and tranſlations, which he 
collected in a volume, and publiſhed in 1710, when Swift deſcribes 
him as “ never free from the gout;“ and © almoſt blind;“ yet 
amuſing himſelf with writing a“ Tatler.” 

He had a fine taſte for muſic as well as poetry; as appears from 
his“ Hymn to Harmony in Honour of St. Cecilia's Day, 1701,” 
{ct by Mr. John Eccles, his great friend, to whom he was alſo 
obliged for ſetting feveral of his ſongs. His early acquaintance 
with the great had procured him an eaſy and independent {tation in 
life, to which it 1s very rare that either true genius or literary merit 
of any kind recommends a man : and this freed him from all obli- 
vations of courting the public favour any longer. He was {till 
under the tie of gratitude to his illuſtrious patrons, and as he never 
mitted an opportunity of paying his compliments to them, ſo on 
the other hand he always ſhewed great regard to perſons of a leſs 
exalted (tation, who had been ſerviceable to him on his entrance 

into public life. He wrote an epilogue for his old friend Southern's 
tragedy of Oroonoko ;” and we learn from Dryden himſelf, how 
much he was obliged to his aſſiſtance in the tranflation of“ Virgil.“ 
He contributed alto the eleventh ſatire to the tranſlation of“ Juve- 
nal” publiſhed by that great poet, and wrote an excellent copy of 
verſes on the trantlation of“ Perſius, performed. by Dryden 
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Tue bolt part“ of the laſt 20 years of his life was ent in caſe 
2nd retirement; but tow ard the end of it, he was much afflicted 
witi the gout, which brought on a gradual decay. It was for this, 
that in the ſum mer of 1728, he went to Bath for the benefit of the 
waters, where he had the misfortune to be overturned in his cha- 
riot; from which time he complained of a pain in his fide, which 
Was fuppofed to ariſe from fome inward bruiſe. Upon his return 
to London, ” health declined more and more; and he died at 
his houſe in Surry-Street in the Strand, Jan 19, 1728-9. On the 
26th, his cotpſe lay in ſtate in the Jeruſalem chamber; whence 
the fame evening it was carried with great folemnity into Henry 
the VIIch's chapel at Weitminſter, and afterwards interred in the 
abbey. The pail was [upportcd by the duke of Bridgewater, carl 
of Godolphin, lord Cobham, lee Wilmington, the Hon. Ge: Irge 
Berkeley, Eſq; and brigadier-gener al Churchill, and colonel Con- 
greve followed as chief mourner. Some time 1 8 2 neat and ele- 
Ia u. {tt monument Mas re (ted to his memory, by Henrietta 5 duchets 
6f Marlborough, with this inf erip tion: © Mr. William Congreve, 
died Jan, 19, 1728, aged fifty-fix, and was buried near this place, 
to 9 7 875 molt valuable memory this monument is ſet up by Hen- 
rietta, duchcls of Marlborough, as a mark how dearly the re- 
members the happineſs and honour the enjoyed in the ſincere 
fricudſhip of fo we why and honeſt a many whoſe virtue, candour, 
and wit, gained him the love and eſteem of the preſent age, and 
whoſe wr n ugs will be the adiniration of the future.“ 

It has been obſerved of Congreve, that no man ever. paſſec 
through life with more cate and leſs s envy, than he. No change 
Et mimiltries aflecked him in the leaſt, nor was he ever con 
from an) poſt that was given him, except to a better. His pla 
$1 the Cu to- Lone, and his office of ſecretary in Jamaica, are 
aid to re brought him in upwards of 1200l. per annum; and 
though he lived ſr; tably to fuc h-a fortune, yet by his occ conomy he 
raiſed from thence a competent eſtate. He was always upon good 
terms with the wits of ny time, and never involved in any of 
their . = ch is, or {hewn from any of them the leaſt mark of dil- 
talte or diflatisfaction. On the contrary, they were ſolicitous for 
lis approv Pn. and received it as the highelt ſanction of merit. 
Adio teltitied his perſonal regard for him, and his h; igh eſteem 
of his 25 upon many OCcalions. Ee e ee him as 
is patron upom one occation, and was defirbus of {ubimitting to 
him as au tinmpire on another. Even Pope, though jealous, it is 


& | = 
kid, ot his poetical ch haracts i, has honoured him with the Ii; hel 
. mony of: deference and eftcem. 
— . ——— 
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ligion, he was not edorared regularly in the grammar-{chools and 
univerſity of that iſland: nevertheleſs he had all proper learning 
ven him, and when he grew up, applied himlelf to the ſtudy of 
phylic. About 1686, he went to France, reſided for ſome time 
in the univerſity of Montpelier, and from thence to Paris ; where 
he diſtin guiſhed himſelf in his art, and became famous in particu- 
lar for anatomy and chemiltry, He profeſſed himſelf deſirous of 
travelling; and, as there were two ſons of the high chancellor of 
Poland then on the point of returning to their own country, it 
was thought expedient that they ſhould take that Jong journey 
under the care and inſpection of Connor. He accordingly con- 
ducted them very ſafely to Venice, where he found the honour- 
able William Legoe, aiterwards baron and carl of Dartmouth, 
very ill of a faves. He recovered him, and accompanied him to 
Padua; whence he went through "Tyrol, Bavaria, and Auttria, 
down the Danube, to Vienna ; and after having made ſome {tay 
at the court of the emperor Leopold, paſſe d through Moravia and 
Sileſia to Cracow, and thence in eight days to Warſav; He was 
well received at the court of king John Sobieſki, and was after— 
wards made his phyſician. This was a very extr aord'nary prefer- 
ment for ſo young a man, and in fo thort a time; for it happened 
in the beginning of 1694, when Connor was not above 28 years 
of age. : 
His reputation in the court of Poland was very great, and highly 
railed by the judgment he made of the duchefs of Bedzivil's diſ- 
temper. All the phyſicians of the court took it to be no more 
than an ague, from which the might catily be recovered by the 
bark; but Connor mnfited, that the had an abſceſs in her liver, 
and that her caſe was delperate. As this lady was the king's 
| only lifter, his prediction made a great noiſe, more cſpecially when 
it was juſtified by the event; for ihe not only died within a month, 
but, upon the opening 01 her body, the doctor's opinion of her 
malady was fully verified. Great as Conde fame was in Poland, 
he did not propoſe to remain longer there, than was requiſite to 
finiſh his inquiries into the natural hi! tory, and other remarkables 
of that kingdom; and as he ſaw the king could not laſt long. 
and that he had no proſpects of advantage afterwards, he reſolved 
to quit that country, and to return to England, This fair occa- 
ion foon prefentec !tlelf, The king had an only daughter, the 
princeſs Jereſa Cunigunda, who hat efpouſed the clector of Ba- 
varia by proxy in Auguit 1694. As the was to make a journey 
from Warſaw to Bruffels, of near 1050 miles, and in the midit 
of winter, it was thought neceſſary that ſhe ſhould be attended by 
a phylician. Connor procured himſelf to be nominated to that em- 
ployment ; and, after reaching Bruſſels, took leave of the princeſs, 
{et out for Holland, and thence to Eugland, where he arrived in 
Feb; Uary 1005. : 
He 
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He ſtaid ſome ſhort time at London, and then went to Ox- 
ford, where he read public lectures upon the animal œconomy. 
In his travels through Italy, he had converſed with Malpighi, 
Bellini, Redi, and other celebrated perſons, of whoſe acquaintance | 
he had made a proper uſe; and he now explained the new diſco— 
veries in anatomy, chemiſtry, and phyſic, in ſo clear and judi- 
cious a manner, that his reputation was ſoon raiſed to a conl1- 
derable height. It was increaſed by printing, during his refidence 
at Oxford, ſome learned and accurate dilſertations in Latin under 
the following general title, “ Diſſertationes Medico-phyſicæ de 
Antris Lethiferis, de Montis Veſuvii incendio, de StupendoQOl- 
ſium Coalitu, de Immani Hypogaltri Sarcomate.*”” Many curious 
queſtions are diſcuſſed, and curious facts related, in theſe difſerta- 
tions, which diſcover their author to have been a man of much 
thought and oblervation, as well as of great reading and general 
knowledge. He returned in the ſummer of 1695 to London, 
where he read lectures as he had done at Oxford; and became 
ſoon after a member of the Royal Society, and alſo of the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians. In 1696, he went to Cambridge, and read 
lectures there; and upon his return to London, was honoured with 
a leiter from the bithop of Ploſkow, in which was contained the 
caſe of his old mailer the king of Poland. His advice was de- 
fired upon it, but before he could ſend it, the news came of that 
monarch's death. 

In 1697, he publiſhed his“ Evangelium Medici.” This little 
treatiie, containing 16 ſections only, made a great noiſe, and was 
reprinted within the year. The author acquired reputation by the 
ingenuity and learning he had ſhewn in it; but his orthodoxy and 
religion were called in queſtion, and he even paſſed for an atheiſt 
with ſome. | | 

The Polith election, upon the death of Sobieſki, having a ſtrong 
influence upon the general ſyſtem of affairs in Europe, and being 
a common topic of diſcourſe at that time, induced many conſi— 
derable perſons to ſeek the acquaintance of Connor, that they 
might learn from him the ſtate of that kingdom: which being 
little known, the doctor was deſired to publiſh what he knew of 
the Poliſh nation and country. He did ſo; and his work came 
out under the title of, The Hiſtory of Poland, in ſeveral Letters 
w Perſons of Quality; giving an Account of the preſent and an- 
cient State of that Kingdom, Hiitorical, Geographical, Political, 
and Eccleſiaſtical; its Origin and Extent, with a Deſcription of 
its Towns and Provinces, the Succeſſion and remarkable Actions 
of all its Kings, and of the great Dukes of Lithuania, &c.“ The 
two volumes, of which this work conſiſts, were publiſhed ſepa- 
rately, and the laſt more eſpecially carries in it many marks of 
precipitation; but it is ſuppoled to be the beſt book we have upon 
the ſubject, and may be read with pleaſure and advantage. There 

| are 
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are ſome particulars, which fell more immediately under the author's 
own inſpection, that are very curious, and not to be met with 
elſewhere; ſuch as his account of the ſalt- mines, of young chil- 
dren carried away and nouriſhed by bears, and of the diſeaſes pe- 
culiar to that country. Connor was likely to prove a very emi- 
nent man in his profeſſion; but in the flower of his age, and juſt 
as he began to reap the fruits of his learning, ſtudy, and travels, 
he was attacked by a fever, which after a ſhort illneſs carried him 


of, Oct. 1698, when he was little more than g2 years of age. 


He had, as we obſerved before, been bred in the Romith religion; 
but had embraced that of the church of England, upon his firſt 
coming over from Holland. It has nevertheleſs been a matter of 
doubt, in what communion he died ; but from his funeral ſermon 
preached by Dr. Hayley, rector of St. Giles's in the Fields, where 
he was interred, it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that he continued 
in the Proteſtant profeſſion while he retained his ſenſes, though a 
creeping Popith prieſt might take ſome advantage of him after he 
had loſt them. | 

CONRINGIUS (HERMANN us), profeſſor of law at Helm- 
ſtadt, was born at Norden in Friſia, 1606; and died in 1681. 
He was perfectly verſed in modern hiſtory, and conſulted by ſe- 
vera] princes upon the affairs of Germany. He compoſed many 
works upon law and hiſtory, German law particularly: and there 
is a very learned and curious work of his, entitled, De Anti- 
quitatibus Academicis Diſſertationes ſeptem ;** the beſt edition of 
which is that of Gottingen, 1739, 4to. All his works were col- 
lected and printed at Brunſwick, 1731, in 6 vols. folio. 

— —E— 

CONSTANTIN (Rog ERT), doctor of phyſic, and profeſſor 
of the belles letters in the univerſity of Caen; where he was born 
in 1302. He acquired vaſt reputation by his ſkill in the Greek 
language. He lived to an 10g years of age, and, it is faid, with- 
out any failure of powers in either body or mind. He died of a 
pleuriſy in 1605. He has left, 1. © A Lexicon, Greek and 
Latin ;”* better digeited and conducted, as ſome think, than that 
of Henry Stephens : Stephens ranging the Greek words accord- 
ing to their roots, Conſtantin in alphabetical order. 2. Three 


Books of Greek and Latin Antiquities.” 3. Theſaurus Rerum 


& Verborum utriuſque Linguez.” 4. « Supplementum Linguæ 
Lativa, ſeu Dictionarium abſtruſorum Vocabulorum, &c.“ 
| — — : 

CONSTANTINE, uſually called the Great, is memorable 
for having been the firſt emperor of the Romans, who eſtabliſhed 
Chrittianity by the civil power; and was born at Naiſſus, a town 
of Dardania, 272. The emperor Conſtantius Chlorus was his 
father; and was the only one of thoſe who ſhared the empire 

| at 
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at that time, that did not perſecute he Chriſtians. His mother 
was Helena, a woman of low extraction, and the miſtreſs of 
Conſtantius, as fome fay ; as others, the wite, but never acknow- 
ledped publicly : and it is certain, that ſhe never poſſeſſed the title 
of emprels, till it was beſtowed on her by her ſon, after the de- 
ceale of his lather. Conſtantine was a very promiling youth, 
and gave many proofs of his conduct and courage; Which how- 
ever began to diſplay themſelves more openly, a little before the 
death of his father. For, being detained at the court of Galerius 
as an hoſtage, and diſcerning that Galerius and his colleagues in- 
tended to ſeize upon that part of the empire which belonged to 
his father, who could not now live a long time, he made his 
eſcape, and {ct off polt for England, where Conſtantius then was. 
When he arrived there, he found Conitantius upon his death-bed, 
who nevertheleſs was glad to ſce him, and named him tor his ſuc- 
ceſſor. Conſtantius died at York in gob, and Conitantine was 
pnmecdiately proclaimed emperor by the foldiers : which occaſtoned 
his panegyrift to cry out « () tortunata, & nunc omnibus bea- 
tior terris Britannia, qui Conſtantium Cæſarem prima vidiſti!' 
Calerius at firſt would not allow him to take any other-title than 
man that of Catar, which did not hinder him from reigning in 
England, Gaul, and Spain: but having gained feveral Wictories 
over the Germans and hari, he took the title of . 
in 308, with the conſent of Galerius himſelf. Some time after he 
marched into Italy with an army of 40,000 men againſt the em- 
peror Maxentius, who had almoſt made defolate the city of Rome 
by his crucltics; and after ſeveral engagements, in which he al- 
ways came off conqueror, finally ſubdued him. 

After he had ſettled the affairs of Rome, he went to Milan, 
where he ceicbrated the marriage of his ſiſter with the emperor of 
the Kalt, Licinius. In this town it was, that theſe two emperors 
ulued out the lirſt edict in favour of the Chriſtian religion, by 
which they granted liberty of conicience to all their ſubjects : 
and a ſecond ſoon after, by which they permitted the Chriſtians 
to hold, religious aſſemblies in public, and ordered all the places, 
where they had been accuſtomed to aſſemble, to be given up to 
them. A war broke out in 314, between Conſtantine and Lici- 
nius, which ſubjected the Chriſtians to a perſecution from the lat- 
ter: but after a battle or two, in which neither had any rcaſon to 
triumph, a peace enſued, and things returned to their uſual courſe. 
Conltantine now applicd. himſelf entirely to regulate and adjuſt the 
affairs of the church. He called councils, heard diſputes and 
fettled them, and made laws in favour of the Chriſtians. In 324, 
another war broke out be etween theſe two emperors , the reſult of 
which was, that Conſtantine at length overcame Lieinius, and put 
him to death. He was now ſole maſter of the cmpire, and had 
nobody to control him; lo that the Chriſtians had every thing 
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to hope for, and nothing to fear: nor were they diſappointed. But 
the misfortune was then, and it has continued ever ſince, that 
the Chriſtians were no ſooner ſecure againſt the aſſaults of ene- 


mies from without, but they fell to quarreliing among themſelves. 


The diſpute between Arius and Alexander was agitated at this 
time; and fo very fiercely, that Conſtantine was forced to call the 
council of Nice to put an end to it. He aſſiſted at it himſelf, 
exhorted the biſhops to peace, and would not hear the accuſations 
they had to offer againſt each other. He banithed Arius and the 
biſhops of his party, ordering at the fame time his books to be 
burnt ; and made the re{t ſubmit to the deciſion of the council. 
He had founded innumerable churches throughout the empire, and 
ordered them to be furniſhed and adorned with every thing that 
was neceſſary. He went afterwards to Jeruſalem, to try if he 
could diſcover the ſepulchre of Jeſus Chriſt : and cauſed a moſt 
magnificent church to be built at Bethlehem. Some ſay, that he 
found the croſs of Chriſt, and by virtue of it wrought many mi- 
racles : but Euſebins, who accompanied him, and was preſent upon 
the ſpot, mentions nothing of this nature, and therefore we may 
reaſonably conclude it fabulous. About this time he gave the 
name of Conſtantinople to the town of Byzantium, and endowed 
it with all the privileges of ancient Rome. After this he laboured 
more abundantly than ever he had done yet, in Fr. — the 
church, and publiſhing laws againſt heretics. e wrote to the 
king of Perſia in favour of the Chriſtians, deſtroyed the heathen 
temples, built a great many churches, and cauſed to be made in- 
numerable copies of the © Bible.” In ſhort, he did ſo much for 
religion, that he might be called the head of the church, in things 
which concerned its exterior policy. The orthodox Chriſtians 
have nevertheleſs complained of him a little for liſtening to the ad- 
verfaries of St. Athanaſius, and conſenting, as he did, to baniſh 
him: yet he would not ſuffer Arius or his doctrines to be re-eſta- 
blithed, but religiouſly and conſtantly adhered to the deciſion of the 
council of Nice. 

The unlearned reader may perhaps be aſtoniſhed to hear nothing 
yet of Conſtantine's baptiſm: for it muſt needs ſeem extraordis, 
nary, that the emperor, who took ſuch a part in the, affairs of the 
Chriſtians, who appeared to be convinced of the truth and divinity 
of their religion, and was not ignorant of any of its doctrines, 
fhonld ſo long defer being initiated into it by the facrament of 
bal iim. Yet ſo it really was: © Whether,” ſays Dupin, “ he 
thought better not to be baptized till the time of his death, with 
a view of waſhing away, and atoning for all his fins at once, 
with the water or baptiim, and being preſented pure and un- 
ipotted before God, or whatever his reaſons were, he never talked 
of baptiſm till his laſt ilIneſs.” When that began, he ordered 
himſelf to be baptized ; and Euſebius of Cæſaria relates, that the 
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ceremony was perfor med upon him by Euſcbius biſhop of Nico- 


media. He died in 227, aged 66; and divided the empire between 


ta 


his three lons, - Conſtantine, Co ultantius, and Conlians. 


CONWAY or CONNAWAY (CovunTEss of), was the ſe- 
cond daughter of Sir Heneage Finch, recorder of London and 
ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in 1605, fourth fon of Sir 
Moyle Finch, Bart. by the counteſs of Winchelſea. Her name 
was Ann, and her eldeſt brother, Heneage, was lord chancellor 
in 1075, and created carl of Nottingham in 1681. She was firlt 
wife to Edward, carl Conway, who, dying without iſſue in 1683, 
deviled all his eftaics both in Ing! land and Ireland to Popham Scy- 
mour, and alter his death, which happened in 1699, to Francs 
Seymour, younger ſons of Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. of Bury 
Pomeroy, Wilts. They both took the name of Conway; M and 
the latter, created in 1703 lord Conway, both of Engiand and 
Ireland, was father to the earl of Hertford and general "Conway. 
This extraordinary lady, remarkable for her lter 85 much 


wHiſtinguithed for her learning : the was author of © Opulcula 


Plulolophica,”” a tngular productio n, full of oblcurities and para- 
doxes, printed at Amiterdam in 1090. This lady was very much 
reſpected by doctor Henry More, who had taken his- Maſter of 
Arts degree in 1639, and being cholen fellow of his lege, he 
became tutor to ieveral perſons of diſtinction. Thus he became 
ac quainted with the countcls, who was looked upon as one of the 
doctor's pupils at a diſtance or out of college. This lady, whole 
genius and temper were nearly related . to his own, had the mis- 
fortune to fall into Quakerilm, from which, through his great 
eltcem for her, he labourcd many years to reclaim her, but with- 
out fuccels. Lady Conway was frequently afflicted with vio- 
lent pains in her head, on which account the famous Van Hel- 
mont and Valentine Srietratres were called in to her relief. She 
died at Regland in Warwtckthire, Feb. 23, 1678, and was pre- 
ſerved in ſpiriis of wine by Van Helmont, with a glaſs over her 
face in her colſih, above ground, that her lord, who was in Ire— 
land when the died, might ſce her before her interment, Which 
was in a year alter her death. 

There was another viicounteſs Conway (Catherine), ſecond wile 
of "Trane earl of Conway s lather, daughter of Giics LHucri- 
block, of Ghent in Flanders, and widow 815 Fuile, a mcr- 
Chant in London. 


— — 
CONYHDYAR H. (JOHN), a learned divine and prelate of the 
church o England, was hen at Pinhoe, near Exeter, on the 3 1{t 


of January 10% . His father was the Rev. John Conybcare, 


vicar of Pino; and his mother, whoſe maiden name was Grace, 


W :tcocks, was the daughter of a lubllautial gentleman-larimer of 
that 
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that place. At a proper age, he was ſent to the free-ſchool of - 

Exeter for grammatical education. On the 23d of February 1707- -8, . 

Mr. Conybeare was admitted a battler of Exeter-College, Oxtord, * 

under the tuition of Mr. Thomas Rennel, afterwards Dr. Rennel, - 5 

and who for many years was rector of Drew's Teington, one of 

the beſt livings in the county of Devon. How early our young 
ſtudent obtained the efteem of the learned ſociety with which he 
was connected, appears from his having been choſen on the goth 
of June 1710, and admitted on the 8th of July following, a proba- 
tionary fellow of his college, upon Sir William Petre's ſouatation; 
in the room of Mr. Daniel Oſborne. On the 17th of July 171g, he 
was admitted to the depree of bachelor of arts; and at the next 
election of college officers, upon the goth of June 1714, he was 
appointed prælector, or moderator, in philoſophy. On the 19th 
of December following, he received deacon's orders from the hands 
of Dr. William Talbot, biſhop of Oxford; and on the 27th of 

May 1716, he was ordained prieſt by Sir Jonathan Prelawny, 

biſhop of Wincheſter. On the 16th of April 1716, he proceeded 

to the degree of maſter of arts; foon after which he entered upon 

the curacy of Fetcham, in Surrey, where he continued about a 

year. He was adviled to this change of ſcene for the benefit of 

his health, which was always delicate, and had been greatly im- 

paired by the intenſeneſs of his application. Upon his return from 

Fetcham to Oxtord, he became a tutor in his own college, and 

was much noticed in the univerſity as a preacher. In the begin- 

ning of the year 1722, he publithed a ſermon, which he had deli- 

4 vered before the univeriity, on the 24th of Decen preceding, 

: from Hebrews ji. 4. entitled.“ The Nature, Poſſibility, and Cer- 

; tainty of Miracles, &c.” This diſcourſe was fo well received, 
that it went through tour editions. Mr. Conybeare was hence 
encouraged to commit to the preſs a ſecond ſermon, from 1 Corin- 
mans xiii. 12. which he had preached before the univerſity, on 
the 21ſt of October 1724, and the title of which was, “ The 
Myiteries of the Chriſtian Religion credible.” It is probable, that 
the reputation our author gained by thete diſcourtes, recommended 
him to the notice of the lord biſhop of London (Dr. Gibſon) 

who appointed him one of his majeſty" s preachers at Whitehall, 

5885 the firit eitabliſhment of that inſtitution. The eſteem in 

viich his abilities and character were held, procured him, alſo, 

to ſavour of the lord chancellor Macclesfield, Who, in May 1724, 

preſentéd him to the rectory of St. Clement's, in Oxford; a prefer- 

ment of no great value, but which was convenient to Ain from 

his contin reidence at that place, and from its being com- 
patible with his tellowthip. In 1725, he was choſen ſenior proctor - 

of the univerftity, which office he ferved in conjunction with 

Mr. Barnaby Smyth, fezow of Corpus-Chriſti-College, and a 


ſcholar of eminence. In the fame year, Mr, Cony beare was 
N called 
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called upon to preach a viſitation ſermon before the biſhop of 
Oxford, at whoſe requeſt it was publiſhed, under the title of“ The 
Caſe of Subſcription to the Articles of Religion conſidered.” This 
ſermon, the text of which is taken from 1 Timothy vi. g, 4. has 
obtained no ſmall degree of celebrity. It hath often been referred 
to in the controverſy relating to ſubſcription, and 1s particularly 
noticed by the acute and learned writer of the confeſſional. Mr. 
Conybeare's next publication was an aſſize ſermon, preached at 
St. Mary's, Oxford, in 1727, from Ezra vii. 26. and entitled, 
« The penal Sanctions of Laws conſidered.” This diſcourſe was 
dedicated by him to the honourable Charles Talbot, at that time 
ſolicitor-general, afterwards lord high chancellor of Great-Britain, 
who had honoured our author with the care of his two eldeſt ſons, 
Mr. Charles Talbot, celebrated by the poct Thomſon, and the late 
earl Talbot, ſteward of his majeſty's honſehoid. On the 11th of 
July 1728, Mr. Conybeare was admitted to the degree of bachelor 
of divinity; and on the 24th of January following, he took his 
doctor's degree. In the year 1729, he again appeared from the 

rels, in a fermon that had been preached before the lord-mayor 
and aldermen at St. Paul's cathedral, and which was entitled, 
„The Expediency of a Divine Revelation repreſented.” It was 
accompanied with a dedication to biſhop 'T albot, father of the 
ſolicitor-gencral. In 1730, the headſhip of Exeter-College be- 
coming vacant, by the death of Dr. Hole, Dr. Conybeare was 
choſen to ſucceed him. His competitor, on this occaſion, was the 
Rev. Mr. Stephens, vicar of St. Andrew's, Plymouth, a truly 
worthy clergyman, and the author of ſeveral ingenious diſcourſes. 
Nevertheleſs, as he had retired early from the ſociety, he could not 
be ſuppoſed to carry ſuch weight with him as Dr. Conybeare, who 
had reſided conſtantly in the college. In this year Dr. Tindal's 
famous deiſtical book had appeared, entitled, “ Chriſtianity as old 
as the Creation, or the Gotpel a Republication of the Law of 
Nature.” This work excited the preateſt attention, and drew forth 
the pens of ſome of the ableſt divines of the kingdom, both in the 
church of England, and among the Proteſtant Diffenters. Biſhop 
Gibſon, who had himfelf engaged in the controverſy, in his © Paſto- 
ral Letters, encouraged Dr. Conybeare to undertake the taſk of 
giving a full and particular an{wer to Tindal's production. Ac- 
cordingly, he publiſted, in 1732, his © Defence of revealed 
Religion ;”” by which he pained great credit to himſelf, and per- 
tormed an eminent fervice'to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, So well 
was the work received, that the third edition of it was publiſhed 
in 1733. id 

On the death of Dr. Bradſhaw, biſhop of Briftol, and dean of 
Chriſt-Church, Oxford, in December 1732, Dr. Conybeare was 
appointed to ſucceed him in the latter dignity. On this occaſion, 
he refigned the headſhip of Excter-College, in which he was ſuc- 
| cceded 
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0 by Mr. Atwell. * long after, he gave up, likewiſe, the 


rectory of St. Clement s, in favour of a friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Webber, one of the fellows of Exeter. On the 6th of June 1733, 


William Juckes, of Hoxton-Square, near London; and in the 
ſame year he publiſhed a fermon, which he had preached in the 
cathedral of St. Peter, Exon, in Augult 1732, from 2 Peter 1 111. 16. 
on the ſubject of ſcripture difficultics. 

Dr. Conybeare did not long enjoy a good ſtate of health, aſter 
his being raiſed to the biſhoprick of Briſtol. He was much afflited 
with the gout ; and, having languiſhed about a year and a half, 
was carried off by that diſorder at Bath, on the 13th of July 1755. 
He was interred in the cathedral church of Briſtol, where ſome 
time after his death, a monument was erected to his memory. 

Biſhop Conybeare had by his lady five children, three of whom 
died in their infancy. A daughter and a fon nee him. 

. 

COOK (James), was born at Marton, in Clevelawil a village 
about four miles from Great Ayton, in the county of York, and 
was chriſtened there, as appears from the parith repilter, Nov. g. 
1728. His father, whoſe name was likewiſe James, was a day- 
labourer to Mr. Mewburn, a very reſpectable farmer, and lived in 
a ſmall cottage, the walls chiefly of mud, as was generally the caſe 
at that ume in the northern parts of the kingdo m. ln the year 
1730, when our navigator was about two years old, his father re- 
moved with his family to Great Ayton, and was employed as a 
hind by the late Thomas Scottowe, Eſq. having the charge of a 
conſiderable farm in that neighbourhood known by the name of 
Airyholm. 

As the father continued long in that truſt, Mr. Cook was 
employed in aſſiſting him in various kinds of huſbandry ſuited to his 
years until the age of 13. At that period he was put under the 
care of Mr. Pullen, a 8 maſter who taught at Ayton, where 
he learned arithmetic, book-keeping, &c. and is ſaid to have ihewn 

a very early genius fo hgures. About January 1745, at the age 
of 17, his father bound him apprentice to William Saunderſon for 
tour years, to learn the grocery and haberdaſhery bulinefs, at Snaith, 
a populous hſhing-town about ten miles from Whitby ; but after a 
year and a half's ſervitude, having contracted a very ſtrong pro- 
penſity to the ſea (owing probably to the maritime ſituation of the 
place, and the great number of {hips almoſt conſtantly paſſing and 
repaſſing within ſight between London, Shields, and Sunderland) 
Mr. Saunderſon was willing to indulge him in following the bent 
of his inclination, and pave up his indentures. While he continued 
at Snaith, by Mr. Saunderion” Ss account, he diſcovered much ſolidity 
o judgment, and was remarkably quick in accounts. In Jul; 


1746, he was bound e to Mr. J. Walker, of Whitby, - 


for 


Dean Conybeare married Miſs Jemima Juckes, daughter of Mr.“ 
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for the term of three years, which time he ſerved to his maſter's 
full ſatisfaction. He firſt ſailed on board the ſhip Freelove, burthen 
about 450 tons, chittiy Waere -d in the coal trade from Newcaſtle 
to London. In May 1748, Mr. Walker ordered him home to 
aſſiſt in rigging and fitting for fea a fine new ſhip, named the 
Three Brothers, about 805 tons burthen. This was deligned as a 
favour to him, as it would 3 contribute to is knowledge 1 in 
his bulineſs. In this veilel he failed from Whitby in the latter end 
of June. Aſter two coal voyages, the ſhip was taken into the 
ſervice of government, and ſent as a tranſport to Middieburgh, to 
carry ie too: õ from thence to Dublin. When theſe were landed, 
another corps 50 as taken on board, and brought over to Liverpool. 
From thence the ſhi h proc ecded to Deptford, where ſhe was paid 
off in. April 1749. Ihe remaining part of the ſeaſon the veſſel 
was employed in the Norway tr ade. 

In the (bring 1750, Mr. Cook thipped himſelf as a a ſeaman, ON 
board the Maria, belonging to Mr. John Wilkinſon, of Whitby, 
under the and of Mr. Guaſkin. In her he continued all that 
year in the Baltic trade, Mr. Walker is of opinion he left this 
thip in the winter, and ſailed the following ſummer, viz. 1751, in 
a veſſel belonging to Stockton; but neither the ſhip's name, nor 
thatof the owner, 1s now membared by Mr. Walker. Early 
in February 1752, Mr., Walker {ent for him, and made him mate 

of one of his vellels, called the Friendſhip, of about 400 tons 
burthen. In this ſtation he continued till May or June 1753, in 
the coal trade. At that period, Mr. Walker made him an offer 
to go commander of that ihip ; but he declined it, ſoon after left 
her at London, and entered on board his majeſty's s ſhip Eagle, a 
frigate of 28 or 3o guns,“ having a mind,” as he expreſſed himſelf 
to his maſter, “to try his fortune that way.” Not long after, he 
applied to Mr. W alker for a letter of recommendation to the 
captain of the frigate, which was readily granted. On the receipt 
of this he got ſome ſmall preferment, which he gra itefully acknow- 
edged, and ever remembered. Some tine after, the Eagle failed 
L-ith another frigate on a cruile, in which 1 they were very {uccelsfu). 
Alter this Mr. Walker heard no more of Mr. Cook, until Augult 

758, when he received from him a letter, dated broke: 
b Louilburg I, July 30. 1758, in which he pave a diſtinct 
account of their ſucceſs in that expedition, but does not ſay what 
flation he then led. | 

He received a commiſſion as lieutenant, on the firlt day of April 
1760 ;—and ſoon after gave a ſpecimen of thoſe abilities which 
recommended him to the commands which he executed fo highly 
to his credit, that his name will g⁰ down to poſterity as one of the 
molt ſkilful navigators which this Ss country hath __ duced. 

In the year 1765, he was with Sir Willian Burnaby on the 


/ 


Jamaica ſtation; and that olkcer having occalion to lend dit; Patches 
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to the governor of Jucatan, olivine to the is.” =cutters in the 
bay of Honduras, lieutenant Cook was lcle&ted for that employ- 
ment; and he performed it in a manner which entitled him to the 
approbation of the admiral. A relation of this voyage and journey 
was publiſhed in the year 1769, under the title of * Remarks on a 
Paſſage from the River Baliſe in the Bay of Honduras to Merida, 
the Capital of the Province of Jucatan in the Spaniſh Welt-Indies, 
by Licutenant Cook,” in an 8vo. pamphlet.” 

Vo a perfect knowledge ct all the duties belonging to a ſea-l! fe, 
Mr. Cook had added a great ſkill in aſtronomy. In the year 1707 
the royal ſocicty relolved, that it would be proper to ſend perſons 
into ſome part of the South-Seas, to obſerve the tranſit of the 
Janet Venus over the ſun's diſk ; and by a memorial delivered to 
his majeſty they recommended the iflands of Marqueſas de Men- 
doza, or thoſe of Rotterdam or Amſterdam, as the properelt place 
then known for making ſuch obſervation. To this memorial a 
favourable anſwer was returned, and the Endeavour, a {hip built 
tor the coal-trade, was put in commiſſion, and the command of 
her given to licutenant Cook. But before the vellel was ready to 
fail, captain Wallis returned from his Voyage, and pointed out 
Otaheite as a place more proper for the purpc e of the expedition 
than either of thoſe mentioned by the royal ſociety. This altera- 
tion was approved of, and our navigator was appointed by that 
learned body, with Mr. Chartes Green, to obſerve the tranſit. 

On this occaſion lieutenant Cook was promoted to be captain, 
and his commiſſion bore date the 25th of May 1705. He imme- 
diately hoiſted the pendant, and took command of the ſhip, in 
which he ſailed down the river ou the goth of July. In this voyage 
he was accompanied by Joſeph Banks, Eſq; ſince Sir Joſeph, and 
Dr. Solander. On the 1gth of October he arrived at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and on the 13th ot April 1769, came to Otaheite, Where 
the tranſit ef Venus was obſerved in different parts of the iſland, 
He itaid there until the 13th of July, after Which he went in ſearch 
of ſeveral iflands, which he diſcovered. He then proceeded to 
New Zealand, and on the 10th of October 1770, arrived at Batavia, 
with a veilel almoſt worn out, and the crew much fatigued. and 
very ſickly. The repairs of the ſhip obliged him to continue at 
this unhea! thy place until the 27th of Deccinber, in which time he 
loit many of his ſeamen and pallengers, and more in the pallage to 
the Cape of Good Hope, which place he reached on the 15th of 
March 1771. On the 14th of April he left the Cape, and the 1ſt 
of May anchored at St. Helena, trom vhence he failed on the 4th, 
and came to anchor in the Downs on _ 12th cf June, after 
having been ablent almolt three years, and in that time had expe- 
ricnced every danger to which a Voyage of juch a length is incident, 
and in which he had made diſcoveries equal to thoſe of all the 
navigators of his country, from the time & Columbus to the 
preſent. 
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reſent. The narrative of this expedition was written by Dr. 
. which as the facts contained in it have not been 
denied, nor the excellence of the compoſition diſputed, has cer- 
tainly been treated with a degree of ſeverity, which, when every 
thing is conſidered, mult excite the aſtoniſhment of every reader of 
taſte and ſenſibility. 

Soon after captain Cook's return to England, It was reſolved to 
equip two ſhips to complete the di{covery of the ſouthern hemi- 
ſphere. It had long been a prevalling idea, that the unexplored 
part contained another continent, and a gentleman, whoſe enter- 
priling ſpirit has not met with the encouragement he deſerved, had 
been very firmly perſuaded of its exiſtence. To aſcertain the fact 
was the principal object of this expedition: and that nothing 
might be omitted that could tend to facilitate the enterprize, two 
thips were provided, furniſhed with every neceſſary which could 
promote the ſucceſs af the undertaking. The firſt of theſe ſhips 
was called the Reſolution, under the command of captain Cook; 
the other, the Adventure, commanded by captain Furneaux. Both 
of them failed from Deptford on the gth of April, 1772, and ar- 
rived at the Cape of Good Hope on the goth of October. They 
departed from thence on the v2d of November, and from that 
ume until the 17th of January 1773, continued endeavouring to 
diſcover the continent, when they were obliged to relinquith the 
deſign, obſerving the whole ſea covered with ice from the direction 
8. E. rod by the ſouth to welt. They then procceded into 
the South Scas, and made man) other diſcoveries, and returned to the 
Cape ct Good Hope on the 21ſt of March 1774, and from thence 
to Englandlon the 14th of 7 having during thrice years and 
eigltcs n days (in which time the voy age was performed) loſt but 
one man, by lickneſs, in captain Cook's thip; although he had 
navigated throughout all the climates from htiy-two degrees north, 
to ſeventy olle de grees e with a company of an hundred and 
elohteen men. 


2 
The relation of this royage was given to the public by captain 


Cook himſelf, and by Mr. George Forlter, fon of Dr. Forſter, 
who had been a; ppointed | * government to accompany him for the 
purpole of Paking obſervations on ſuch natural. productions as 
might be found in the courſe of the navigation. 'That publiſhed 
bye captain Cook has generally been atcribed to a gentleman of 
great eminence in the iterary world; but if the teſtimony of one 
who was on board the ſhip, and who made an extract from the 
Journal | in its rude, uncorrected ſtate, may be relied on, there ſeems 
no reaſon to aleribe the merit of the work to any other perſon than 
he whole name it goes under, 

The want of ſuccefs which attended captain Cook's attempt to 
diſcover a ſouthern continent, did not diſcourage another plan be— 
ing reſolved on, which had been recommended lome time before. 


This 
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This was no other than the finding out a north-weſt paſſage, which 
the fancy of ſome chimerical projectors had conceived to be a 


practicable ſcheme. The dangers which our navigator had twice 


braved and eſcaped from, would have exempted him from being 


{olicited a third time to venture his perſon in unknown countries, 
amongſt deſert iſlands, inhoſpitable climates, and in the midſt of 
ſavages ; but, on his opinion being aſked concerning the perſon 
who would be moſt proper to execute this deſign, he once more re- 
linquiſhed the quiet and comforts of domeſtic life, to engage in 
ſcenes of turbulence and confuſion, of difficulty and danger. His 
intrepid ſpirit and inquiſitive mind induced him again to offer his 
ſervices 3 and they were accepted without heſitation. The man- 
ner in which he had deported himſelf on former occaſions, left no 
room to ſuppoſe a fitter man could be ſelected. He prepared for 
his departure with the utmoſt alacrity, and actually failed in the 
month of July 1776. | 

A few months after his departure from England, notwithſland- 

ing he was then abſent, the Royal Soctety voted him Sir Godfrey 
Copley's gold medal, as a reward for the account which he had 
tranſmitted to that body, of the method taken to preferve the 
health of the crew of his ſhip; and Sir John Pringle, in an ora- 
tion pronounced on the goth of November, obſerved, “ how me- 
ritorious that perſon mutt appear, who had not only made the moſt 
extenſive, but the molt inſtructive voyages; who had not only diſ- 
covered, but ſurveyed vaſt tracts of new coaſts ; who had diſpelled 
the illuſion of a terra auſtralis incognita, and fixed the bounds of 
the habitable earth, as well as thoſe of the navigable ocean in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere; but that, however ample a field for praiſe 
theſe circumſtances would afford, it was a nohler motive that had 
prompted the ſociety to notice captain Cook in the honourable 
manner which had occaſioned his then addrefs.” After deſcanting 
on the means uſed on the voyage to preſerve the lives of the ſailors, 
he concluded his diſcourſe in theſe terms: “ Allow me then, gentle- 
men, to deliver this medal, with his unperiſhing name engraven 
upon it, into the hands of one who will be happy to receive that 
truſt, and to hear that this reſpectable body never more cordially, 
nor more meritortoutly, beſtowed that faithful ſymbob of their 
efteem and affection, For if Rome decreed the civic crown to 
him who ſaved the life of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due 
to that man, who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates in your 
tranſactions the means by which Britain may now, on the moſt 
diſtant voyages, ſave numbers of her intrepid ſons, her mariners ; 
who, braving every danger, have ſo liberally contributed to the 
fame, to the opulence, and to the maritime empire of their 
country?“ | 

It will give pain to every ſenſible mind to reflect, that this ho- 


nourable teltimony to the merit of Our gallant commander never 
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came to his knowledge. While his friends were waiting with the 
mott carneſt ſolicitude for tidings concerning him, and the whole 
nation expreſſed an anxious impatience to be informed of his ſuc- 


914 


cels, advice was received from Captain Clarke, in a letter dated 
at Kamtichatka, the 8th day of June 1779; from which and from 
other accounts we learnt, that Captain Cook was killed on the 14th 
of February 1779 ; but the circumſtances attending this unfortu- 

nate event being already well Known, we ſhall not here repeat 
them. 

Captain Cook was a married man, and left ſeveral children be- 
hind him. On each of theſe his Majeſty ſettled a penſion of 2;1. 

er annum, and 200). per annum on his widow, It is remarkable, 
if true, as reported, that captain Cook was god- father to his wite ; 
and at the very time ſne was chriſtened, declared that he had deter- 
mined on the union which afterwards took place between them. 

| — — — 

COOEE (Sir AnTHowy), preceptor to Edward VI. was born 
at Giddy, or Gidding-Hall in Eſſex, about 1506, and deſcended 
from Sir Thomas Cooke, mayor of London. We cannot fix the 
place of his education; but it was probably at Cambridge, as the 
Oxford antiquary makes no mention of him. However, he was 
ſuch an eminent matter of the whole circle of arts, of fuch ſingular 
piety and goodneſs, of ſuch uncommon prudence in the manage. 
ment of his own family, that thoſe noble perſons who had the 
charge of king Edward, appointed him to inſtruct that prince it 
learning, and to form his manners. He lived 1n exile during the 
perlecution of Mary, but after Elizabeth's acceſtion returned 
home, and ſpent the remainder of his days in pcace and honour at 
Gidding-Hall, where he died, in 1576. 
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COOKE (Tnou as), born at Braintree in Eſſex, about 1707, 
and educated at Felſled-School in the fame county, So carly as 
1726, when only 19, he gave the world a very correét edition of 
Andrew Marvel's Works, with a Lite of the Author pretixed.”” 
They were dedicated to the Tart of Pembroke: who, being much 
delighted with the forward parts of fo young a writer, became a 
very warm patron to him; and even wrote teveral of the notes to 
his tranflation of 4 Hetiod,” which he publithed in 1728. Beſides 
the above, he publiſhed a tranſlation of Cicero de Natura Deo— 
rum,” and of Terence.” He prepared alſo a tranſlation of 
«© Plautus,” but has only publiſhed the © Amphytrion.” He was 
allo a dramatic writer, and author of tive or ſix pieces, which were 
not accompanied with any juccels. But what is likely to preſerve 
his name the longeſt, is this, he was concerned with Mr Mottley in 
writingatarce, called Penelope, a mock-tragedy:” which though pro- 
bably intended as no more thana burleſque drama without any partien - 
lar aim, yet being produced upon the (tage, ſoon alter the publication 
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of of Pope s Homer's Odyſſce, and conſidered as a ridicule of that 


work, expoſed him to the poet's reſentment, and procured him a 
place in the“ Dunciad.” 
— — 
COOPER rs ASHLEY), 55 of Shafteſbury, greatly 
diſtinguiſhed in the politicat world, was fon of Sir John Cooper, 


of Dorſet, bart. Where he 8 Wen 5 55 22, Gn "Rein a boy 


for about two years ; and then removed to Lincols is where 
he applied himſelf with oreat vigour to the Jaw, and eſpecially that 
part of it which related chiefly to the conſtitution of the kingdom. 
He was elected for Tewkeſbury in Glouceſterthire, in the parlia- 
ment which met at Weſtminſter, April 13, 1640, but was ſoon 
diffulved. He ſeems to have been well affected to the king's ſer- 
vice at the beginning of the civil war : for he repaired to the king 
at Oxford, offered his afliſtance, and projected a ſcheme, not for 
ſubduing or conquering his country, but for reducing ſuch, as had 
either delerted or miſtaken their duty, to his majeſty's obedience. 
Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Oxford by a letter from his 
majeſty ; but perceiving he was not confided in, that his behaviour 
was diſliked, and his perſon in danger, he retired into the parlia- 
ment quarters, and. ſoon after went up to London, where he was 
well received by that party : “ to which,” ſays Clarendon, “ he 
gave himſelf up, body and foul.” He accepted a commiſſion from 
the parliament; and, raiſing forces, took Wareham by itorm, Oct. 
1644, and ſoon after reduced all the adjacent parts of Dorſetſhire. 
« Lowards the end of 1045, he was choſen ſheriff of Norfolk, and 
approved by the parliament. The next year he was ſheriff of 
Wiltſhire. In 1651, he was of the committee of twenty, appointed 
to conſider of ways and means for reforming the-law. He was 
alſo one of the members of the convention that met after Cromwell 
had turned out the long parliament. He was again a member of 
parliament in 1654, and one of the principal perſons who ſigned 
that famous proteſtation, charging the protector with tyranny and 
arbitrary government ; and he always oppoſed the illegal meaſures 
of that uturper to the utmoſt. Whgn the protector Richard was 
depoſed, and the Rump came again into power, they nominated 
Sir Anthony one of their council of ſtate, and a commiſſioner for 
managing the army. He was at that very time engaged in a ſecret 
correſpondence with the friends of Charles II. and greatly inſtru - 
mental in promoting his reſtoration; which brought him into peril 
of his life with the powers then in being... Ile was returned a 
member for Dorſetſhire, in that which was called the healing par- 
2 Lameut, 
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liament, which fat in April 1660; and a reſolution being taken to 
reſtore the conſtitution, he was named one of the twelve members 
of the Houſe of Commons, to carry their invitation to the king. 
It was in performing this ſervice, that he had the misfortune to be 
overturned in a carriage upon a Dutch road, and thereby to receive 
a dangerous wound between the ribs, which ulcerated many years 
after, and was opened when he was chancellor. | 
Upon the king's coming over, he was ſworn of his majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy-council. He was alſo one of the commiſ- 
ſioners for the trial of the regicides; and though the Oxford hiſto- 
rian is very ſevere upon him on this occaſion, yet he is not believed 
to have been any way concerned in betraying or ſhedding the blood 
of his ſovereign, By letters patent, dated April 20, 1661, he was 
created baron Aſhley of Winborne St. Giles; foon after made 
chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exchequer; and then one of 
the lords commiſſioners for executing the oſſice of high-treaſurer. 
He was afterwards made lord-lieutenant of the county of Dorſet ; 
and April 23, 1672, created baron Cooper, of Pawlet in the county 
of Somerſet, and earl of Shafteſbury. Nov. 4, following, he was 
_ raiſed to the poſt of lord high chancellor of England. He thone par- 
| ticularly in his ſpeeches in parliament; and, it we judge only from 
thoſe which he made upon ſwearing in the treaſurer Clifford, his ſuc- 
ceſſor Sir Thomas Oſborne, and baron T kurfland, we mult conclude 
him one of the molt accompliſhed orators this nation ever bred. The 
ſhort time he was at the helm, was a ſeaſon of ſtorms and tempeſts; 
and it is but doing him juſtice to ſay, that they could not either 
affright or diſtract him. Nov. 9, 1673, he reſigned the great feal, 
but continued to make a great ſigure in parliament : his abilities 
enabled him to ſhine, and he was not of a nature to relt. In 1675, 
the treaſurer Danby introduced the teſt-bill into the Houſe of Lords, 
which was vigoroufly oppoſed by the carl of Shafteſbury ; who, if 
we may believe Burnet, diſtinguiſhed himſelf more in this {eilion, 
than ever he had done before. This diſpute occalioned a proroga- 
tion; and there enſued a receſs of fifteen months. When the 
parliament met again, Feb. 16, 1676-7, the duke of Buckingham 
argued, that it ought to be conſidered as difſolved: the earl of 
Shafteſbury was of the ſame opinion, and maintained it with fo 
much warmth, that, together with the duke before mentioned, the 
earl of Saliſbury and the lord Wharton, he was ſeit to the Tower; 
where he continued thirteen months, though the other lords, upon 
their ſubmiſſion, were immediately diſcharged. When he was ſet at 
liberty, he managed the oppoſition to the earl of Danby's admini— 
ſtration with ſuch vigour and dexterity, that it was found impollible 
to do any thing effectually in parliament, without changing the 
ſyllem which then prevailed. The king, who delired nothing fo 
much as to be caſy, reſolved to make a change; diſmiſſed all the 
privy-council at once, and formed a new one. This was declared 
: April 
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April 21, 1679; and at the fame time the earl of Shafteſbury was 
appointed lord preſident. He did not hold this employment longer 
than Oct. the zth following. Ie had drawn upon himſelf the im- 
placable hatred of the duke of York, by ſteadily promoting, if not 
originally inventing, the project of an excluſion bill ; and therefore 
no wonder, it a party was conſtantly at work again{t him. Upon 
the king's ſummoninga parliament to meet at Oxford, March 21, 
1080-1, he joined with ſeveral lords in a petition to prevent its 
neeting there, which however failed of ſuccefs. He was preſent 
at that parliament, and {trenuouſ]y ſupported the excluſion bill: 
but the duke ſoon contrived to make him feel the weight of his re- 
ſemment. For his lordfhip was apprehended jor high treaſon, July 
2, 168 1; and, after being examined by his majeſty in council, was 
committed to the Tower, where he remained upwards of four 
months. He was at length tried, acquitted, and diſcharged; yet 
did not think himſelf fate, as his enemics were now in the zenith of 
their power. He thought it high time therefore to ſeek for ſome 
place of retirement, where, being ont of their reach, he might 
wear out the {mall remainder of his life in peace. It was with tht: 
view, Nov. 1682, he embarked fer Holland; and arriving ſafely 
at Amiterdam, after a dangerous voyage, he took a houſe there, 
propoſing to live in a manner ſuitable to his quality. He was vilited 
t 


by perſons of the firſt diſtinction, and treated with all the deſeregce 


and reſpect he could defire. But being ſoon ſeized by his old diſtem- 
per the gout, it immediately few up into his ſtomach, and became 
mortal; fo that he expired Jan. 22, 1582-9, in his 62d year. His 
body was tranſported into England, and interred with his anceſtors 
at Winborne,. and in 1732, a noble monument, with a large in- 
ſcription, was erected by Anthony, earl of Shafteſbury, his great 
grandſon. | 

Hle married three wives. Anthony, his only ſon and ſucceſſor, 
was born of his ſecond wite, Jan. 16, 1651. 


COOPER (ANTHONY ASHLEY), earl of Shafteſbury, the ce- 
Icbrated author of the © Characteriſtics,” was born Feb. 26, 1670-1, 
at Exeter-houſe in London. His father was Anthony earl of Shafteſ- 
bury; his mother lady Dorothy Manners, daughter of John, earl of 
Rutland. He was born in the houſe of his grandfather Anthony, 
firit earl of e and chancellor of England, of whom we 
have ſpoken in the preceding article ; who was fond of him from 
his birth, and undertook the care of his education. He purſued 
almolt the fame method in teaching him the learned languages, as 
Montaigne's father did in teaching his fon Latin : that is, he placed 
a perſon about him, who was fo thoroughly verſed in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, as to ſpeak either of them with the greateſt flu- 
ency. By this means lord Shafteſhury made fo great a progreſs, 
that he could read both theſe languages with eate, when but 11 
years old. He began his travels in 1626, and ſpent a conſiderable 

| time 
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time in Italy, where he acquired a great knowledge in the polite 
arts. This knowledge is very viſible through all his writings ; that 
of the © Art of Painting” is more particularly ſo, from the treatiſe 
he compoſed upon © The Judgement of Hercules.” He made it 
his endeavour, while he was abroad, to improve himſelf as much 
as poſlible in every accompliſhment; for which reaſon he did not 
greatly affect the company of other Engliſh gentlemen upon their 
travels: and he was remarkable for ſpeaking French fo readily, and 
with ſo good an accent, that in France he was often taken for a 
native, 

Upon his return to England in 1689, he was offered a feat in parlia- 
ment from ſome of thoſe boroughs, where his family had an in- 
tereſt ; but he declined it, and purſued that ſtrict courſe of ſtudy, 
which-he had propoſed to himſelf, near five years. Then he was 
elected a burgeſs for Pool: and, ſoon after his coming into parlia- 

ment, had an opportunity of ſhewing that ſpirit of liberty, which 
he maintained to the end of lis life, and by which he uniformly di- 
rected his conduct on all occaltions. It was the bringing i in, and 
promoting“ 1 he act for granting council to priſoners in caſes of 
high treaſon.” This he looked upon as Important, and had pre- 
pared a ſpe ech in its behalf: but when he ſtood up to ſpeak it in the 
Houſe ot C Commons, he was fo intimidated, that he loſt all memory, 
and was quite unable to proceed. The houſe, after giving him a 
little time to recover his confuſton, called loudly for him to go on, 
when he pr. \cceded to this effect: „If 1 Sir, addreſſing Fimfelf 
to the ſpeakcr. „brio rife only to give my opinion on che bill now 
depending, am fo confounded, that Lam unable to expreſs the leaſt 
of what I propoſed to ſay; what mult the condition of that 
man be, who, without any afliſtance, is pleading for his life, and 
under apprehentions of being deprived of itt? During this and 
other ſeſſions, in which he continued in the Houſe of Commons, he 
perſevered in the ſame way of acting, always heartily concurring in 
every motion ſor the further ſecurity of liberty: but the buſinets of 
attending regularly the Houſe of Commons, which in thoſe active 
times ſat long, in a ſew years ſo impaired his health, and he was 
n. aturally of a weakly conſtitution, that he was obliged to decline 
coming again into parliament, after its difſolution in 1608. 

Being Thi Ss at liberty, he went to Holland, where he ſpent his 
time in the converſation of Bay le, Le Clerc, and other learned and 
ingenious men, then reſiding in that' country, wile acquaintance 
induced him to continue there above a twelvemonth. When he 
went to Ilolland, he conccaled his name, as it is faid, for the fake 
of being lels interrupted in his ſtudies, pretend:ng only to be a ſtu- 
dent in phyſic, and in that charagter contracted an acquaintance 

'with Bayle. A little before his return to England, being willing 
to be * nown to him by his real yame, he contrived to have Bayle 
invited o dinner by a friend, where he was told he was to meet 
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lord Aſhley. Bayle accidentally calling upon lord Aſhley that 
morning, was pretſed by him to ſtay ; but excuſed himſelf, ſaying. 
A can by no means ſtay, for I mutt be punctual to an engagement, 
where I am to meet my lord Aſhley.” "The next interview, as may 
be imagined, occalioned ſome mirth ; and their intimacy rather in- 
creaſed than leſſened after the diſcovery, for they never ceaſed cor- 
reſponding till Bayle's,death. During his abſence in Holland, an 
imperfect edition of his“ Inquiry into Virtue” was publiſhed at 
London; ſurreptitiouſly taken from a rough draught, ſketched 
when he was but 20 years of, age. The perſon, who ſerved him 
thus unhandſomely, was Toland ; on whom he is ſaid to have con- 
ferred many favours. This treatiſe was afterwards completed by 
him, and publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the“ Characteriſtics.” 
Soon after he returned to England, he became earl of Shafteſ- 
bury : but did not attend the Houſe of Lords, till his friend lord 
Somers ſent a meſſenger to acquaint him with the buſineſs of the 
partition treaty, Feb. 1700-1. On the acceflion of queen Anne, 
he retired to his uſual courſe of ſtudying; and in the beginning of 
the year after, viz. 1703, made a ſecond journey to Holland, and 
returned to England, in the end of the year following. The French 
prophets ſoon after having by their enthuſiaſtic extravagances made 
a great diſturbance throughout the nation, there were different opi- 
nions as to the methods of ſuppreſſing them, and ſome adviſed 4 
profecution. But lord Shafteſbury, who abhorred any ſtep which 
looked like perſecution, apprehended that ſuch meaſures tended ra- 
ther to inflame, than to cure the diſeaſe ; and this occaſioned his 
« Letter concerning Enthuſiaſm,” which he publiſhed in 1708, 
and ſent it to lord Somers, to whom he addreſſed it, though without 
the mention of either his own or lord Somers's name. Jan. 1709, 
he publiſhed his“ Moraliſt, a Philoſophical Rhapſody ;”” and, in 
Nay following, his“ Senſus Communis, or an Effay upon the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour.“ The fame year he married Mrs. 
Jane Ewer, youngeſt daughter of Thomas Ewer, Eſq; of Lee in 
Hertfordſhire; to whom he was related, and by whom he had an 
only fon, Anthony, the fourth ear] of Shafteſhury. In 1710, his 
*« doliloquy, or Advice to an. Author,” was printed. In 1711, 
finding his health ſtill declining, he was adviſed to leave England, 
and ſeek affiltance from a warmer climate. He ſet aut therefore 
tor Italy in July 1711, and lived above a year after his arrival, dy- 
ing at Naples Feb. 4, 1712-3. | 
The only pieces which he tiniſhed, after he came to Naples, were 
The Judgement of Hercules,” and the © Letter concerning De- 
fien;” which laſt was firſt publiſhed in the edition of the Charac- 
teriſtics,” 1732. The reſt of his time he employed in ordering his 
writings for a more elegant edition. The ſeveral prints, then firſt 
interſperſed through the work, were all invented by himſelf, and 
deligned under his immediate inſpection: and he was at the pains 
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of drawing up a moſt accurate ſet of inſtructions for this purpoſe, 
which are {ill ex tant in manuſcript. In the three volumes of the 
„ Characteriſtics,“ he completed the whole of his writings which he 
intended ſhould ber made public. The firſt edition was publiſhed in 
1711; but the mc e comp lete and clegant edition, which has been 
the ſtandard of all 05 s ſince, was not publiſhed till 1719, im- 
mediatcly after his d. n. Eut though lord Shafteſbury intended 
nothing more for the public, yet, in 1716, ſome of his letters 
were printed under the title of, © Several Lettc rs written by a noble 
Lord to a young Man at the Univerſſty:“ and, in 172t, Poland 
pliblithed + Letters from the late E. arl of Shafteſbury to Robert 
Noleſworth, Eſq.” Lord Shaftcthury is faid to have had 
an efleem for fuch of our divines, though he treated the order 
very ſeverely in general, as explained Chriſtianity moſt conformably 
to his own prin eiple s; and it was under his particular jnſpeckion, 
and with a preface of his own writing, that a volume of Whichcot's 
lermons was publſſhie Ain 1698 from copies, taken, as it is ſaid, in 
thort-hand, as they were delivered from the pulpit, | 

But his principal ſtudy was the writings of antiquity ; and thoſe 
winch he moſt admired, were the moral works of Xcnophon, Ho- 
race, the « Enchiridion” of Epictetus, with Arrian's «© Commen- 
taries, and Marcus Antoninus. Every page of lord Shafteſbury's 
writings ſhew him to have been a zealous aſſertor of the Tivil, foetal, 
and theiſtic ſyſtem ; and hence the whole of his philoſophy ſcems 
to have been the inculcating thele two principles, viz. that there 1s 
E providence, which ers and conſults fo the whole, to the 
abſolute excluſion of general evil and diforder, and that man is made 
by that providence a political or focial animal, whoſe conſtitution 
can only find its true and natural end in the purſuit and exerciſe of 
the moral and loctal virtues. 

— — 

COOPER (Tnomas), a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Oxford about 1517, and educated in the {choo] adjoining to Mag- 
dalen-College; and, having made a great progreſs in grammar 
learning, and gained a high reputation, he was there elected firſt 
demi, then probationer in 1339, and perpetual fellow in the year 
after. He quitted his fellowthip in 1546, being then married, as 
it is ſuppoſed; and when queen Mary came to the crown, applied 
himſelſ to the {indy of phylic, and taking a bachelor's degree, prac- 
tifed 1t at Oord. Ile did this, becauſe he was ſecretly ines to 
the Proteſtant religion; and the! refore, upon the death of that queen, 
returned to his former ſtudy of d. vinity. March 1560-7, he took. 
the degree of D. D. and about that time was made dean of Chriſt— 
Preh In 15,69, he was made dean of Glonceſter, and the year 
alter biſhop! of L incoln. July 1, 372, he preached a ſermon at St. 
Paul's-Croſs, in vindication of the em of England, and its 
liturgy; to which an anſteer was ſent him by a diſſaffected 1 

Which 
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which anſwer Strype hath printed at length in his“ Annals af the 
Reformation.” In 1577, the queen ſent him a letter to put a ſtop 
to thoſe public exerc/ſes, called “ Propheſyings,” in his dioceſe. 
"Theſe propheſyings were grounded upon 1 Cor. xiv. 31, © Ye may 
all propheſy one by one, that all may learn, and all may be com- 
forted,” They were ſet on foot in ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
about 1371; and conſiſted of conferences among the clergy, for the 
better improving of themſelves, and one another, in the know- 
ledge of ſcripture and divinity z but in 1577 were generally ſup- 
preljed, on account of their being thought ſeminaries oi puritaniſm. 


In 1584, he was tranſlated to the biſhopric of Wincheſter ; which 


diocele abounding greatly with Papilts, he petitioned the privy- 
council to fuppreſs them, and among other methods propoſed, “ that 
an hundred or two obſtinate recuſants, luſty men, well able to la- 
bour, might x ſome convenient commiſſion be taken up, and be 
ſent into Flanders as pioncers and labourers, whereby the country 
{hould be diſburdened of a company of dangerous people, and the 
reit that remained be put in ſome fear.” 

This reverend and holy biſhop, as Wood calls him, upon the 
diſcovery of William Parry's treaſon, put out an order of prayer 
and thankſgiving for the preſervation of the queen's life and ſafety, 
to be uſed in the diocele of Wincheſter; and Nov. 17, 1388, 
preached at St. Paul's-Croſs, that being a day of public thankſ- 
giving, as well for the queen's acceſſion, as for the victory obtained 
over the Spanith armada. He died at Wincheſter in April 1594, 
and was buried in the cathedral there. Over his grave, which is 
on the ſouth-lide of the choir, was ſoon after laid a flat marble, 
with a Latin inſcription in proſe and verſe. _ | 

His writings were, 1.“ The Epitome of Chronicles from the 
17th Year after Chriſt to 1540, and thence to 1560.” The two 
firlt parts of this Chronicle, and the beginning of the third, as far 
as the 17th year after Chriſt, were compoſed by Thomas Lanquet, 
a young man of 24 years old: but he dying immaturely, Cooper 
hniihed the work, and publiſhed it under the title of“ Cooper's 


Chronicle,” though the running-title of the firſt and ſecond parts is 


« Languet's Chronicle.” A faulty edition of this work was pub- 
Lihed furreptitionſly in 1559 : but that of 1560, in quarto, was 
reviſed and correQed by Cooper. 2. * Theſaurus Linguæ Roma- 
nx & Britanpicæ, &c.” and © Dictionarium Hiſtoricum & Poeti- 
cum, 1505,” folio. This Dictionary was fo much eſteemed by 
queen Elizabeth, that ſhe endeavoured, as Wood tells us, to pro- 
mote the author for it in the church as high as the could. I is an 
improvement of © Bibliotheca Eliotæ, Eliot's Library or Dittio- 


nary,” printed in 1541 ; or, as fome think, it is taken out of Robert 


Stephens's “ Theſaurus Linguæ Latinz,” and“ Friſn Lexicon 
Latno-Tentonicum.” 3. % A brief Expoſition cf ſuch Chapters 
of the Old Tcitament as uſually are read in the Church at Com- 

Vol. IV. © mon- 
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mon-Prayer, on the eye throughout the Tear, 1573, 410. 
4. A Sermon at Lincoln, 1575, 8 vo. 5. Twelve Sermons 
1580,” 4to. 6 „An 3 to the People of England, where 
are anſwered not only the flanderous Untruths, reproachfully 5a 
tered by Maxtin, the Libeller, but alſo many other crimes by ſome 
of his Brood, objetted generally againſt all Biſhops and the Chief 
of the Clergy, purpoſely to deface and diſcredit the preſent State 
of the Church, 1589,” 4to. This was an anſwer to John ap Hen- 
ry's books againſt the eſtabliſſied church, publiſhed under the name 
of Martin Mar-Prelate. Ap Henry, or his club of Puritans, re- 
plied to the bithop's book, in two ludicrous pamphlets, entitled, 
« Ha ye any Work for a Cooper?” and “ More Work for a 

Cooper. 

1 5 character of this biſhop has been repreſented in an advan— 
tageous light by ſeveral writers. One ſtyles him a very learned 
man; eloquent and well acquainted with the En glich and Latin lan— 
guages. Anbther ſays, that he was a man of great gravity, learn- 
ing, and holineſs of life. He married a wife at Oxtord, by whom 
he had two daughters; but he was not happy with her, the proving 
unfaithful to his bed. 


— — 


COOPER (SAMUEL), an eminent E 1 painter, was bom 
in London in 1009, and bred under the care and diſcipline of Mr. 
Hoſkins, his uncle: but derived the molt conſiderable advantages 
from his obſervations on the works of Van Dyck, infomuch. that 
he was commonly ſtyled the Van Dyck in little. His pe ncil was 
generally confined to a head only, ; and indeed below that part he 
was not always ſo ſucceſsful as could be withed. But for a face, 
and ail the dependencies of it, name! y, the graceful and becoming 
air, the ſtrength, relievo, and noble ſpirit, the ſoftneſs and tender 
livelineſs cf tleth and blood, and the loofenels and gentle manage— 
ment of the! hair, his talent was ſo extr: gorclinary, 7 RY for the how 
nour of our nation, it may without van! ity be affirmed, he was at 
leaſt equal to the moſt famous Italians ; and that hardly any one 
of his predeceſſors has ever been able to thew ſo much perfection 
in fo narrow a compaſs. The high prices his works {old at, and 
the great eſteem they Were in at Rome, Venice, and in France, 
were abundlant proofs of their great worth, and extended the tame 
of this maſter throughout Europe. Je o far exceeded his maſter 
and uncle Hoſkins, that the latter became jealous of him; and 
hading that the court was better pleaſed with his nephew''s pertorm- 


ances than with his, he took him into partner ip With him. His 


Jeaiouly increaſed, and he difolved it; leaving our artiſt to ſet up 


tor himſelf, and to carry, asche did, 1101 of the bufincis of that 
time before him. He drew Charles II. and his qucen, the ducheſs 
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of Cleveland, the duke of York, and melt of the court ; but the 
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two molt famous pieces of his were thoſe of Oliver Cromwell, 
and of one Swingheld, The French King offered 1501. for the 
former, but cod not have it: and Cooper carrying the latter 
with him to France, it was much admired there, and introduced 
him into the favour of that court. He likewiſe did ſeveral large 
limnings in an unuſual fize for the court of England; for which 
his widow received a penfion during her lite from the crown. 

Anſwerable to Cooper's abilities in painting, was his ſkill in 
muſic; and he was reckoned one of the belt luteniſts, as well » 
the moſt excellent limner, of his time. He died at London 1 
1672, aged 63, and was buried in Pancras church in the Felds ; z 
where there is a fine marble monument ſet over him, with a Latin 
inſcription upon it. 

He had an elder brother, Alexander Cooper, who, together 
with him, was alſo brought up to limning by Hoſkins, their uncle. 
Alexander performed well in miniatu re; and going beyond ſea, be- 
came limner to Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, yet was far exceeded 
by his brother Samuel, He alſo did landſcapes in water colours 
extremcly weil, and was accounted an admirable draught's-man. 

: — 

COOPER (Joux GIiLE EKT), Eiq, of Thurgarton in Notting- 
hamfhire, was the fon of a gent leman of fortune and famil 
After paſling through Wettmin! ter:School under Dr. Nichols, he be- 
came fellow commoner of T rinity-College, Cambridge, and reſided 
there two or three years. Soon afterwards he married Miſs Wright, 
daughter to the recorder of Leiceiter, and lettied at his family feat, 
Lic died in / \pril 1709, alter juifering a long and excruciating illneſs 
ariting from the itone. Beſides the „Life of Socrates,” (firſt 
pub] ithed In 1757, which may be conſidered as his magnum opus, 
and in compiling which he was ſupplied with authorities by his 

learned friend Mr. Jackſon of eiiie Cooper Was author of 
« Curfory Remarks on Warburton's new Editio 2 of | 'ope's Works; 
occahloncd by that m dern Commentator's i Treatment, 
in one of his Notes upon the Effay on Criticiim, of the Author 
of the Life of Socrates. In a Letter to a Fr tend, 1751, " 8vo. 
He wrote fome- numbers of the pertodical paper- called“ The 
World; was author of © Ver Vert, or the Nunnery Parrot, an 
Heroic Poem in four Cantos, infc:ibed to the Abbeſs of D- W 
tranſlated from the French of Monl. 15 ” and publiſhed a 
Volun ne 55 « Poems cn ſeveral St ubjects, 17 ' vo and reprinted 
In the nd volume of ©: Dodliey's Fane Pieces. His:eles 
gant * atin epitaph on an infant fon, who died the day alter he 
was born 1749, Ils printed in “ Gent. Mag. 177 78.“ p. 486, with 

W bumtical Pe oetical tranſlation. © A Father's Adee to his Son,“ 
. Corper, is in the gd volume of Pearch's Collection. Mr. 
Cooper's jon was high theriiF of Leiceſterſhire in 1783. 
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COO TE (Sir CHARLES), a brave and active officer in the 
ſeventeenth century, created in 1660 earl of Mountrath, was the 
eldeſt ſon, of Sir Charles Coote, who was made a baronet on the 
ad of April 1621. In Jan. 1641-2 he was beſieged in Caſtſe— 
Coote by twelve hundred Iriſh, but he valiantly ratſed the ſicge 
within a week. Not long Aer, he defeated Hugh © Connor and 
his forces: and on the 2d of march encountered Con O'Romk 

and his followers, who came to plunder Roſcommon ; took him 
priſoner, and killed moſt of his party. After wards he gave a tot al 
defeat to the rebels, who had formed a camp at K:egs, and tov; 
all their baggage and provilions. He likewite got a confiderable 
prey from about Ba IMyniflow ; and in Kaſts er-week relicved Athlone 
with ſome proviſions and other neceflaries. About the beginning 
of the year 1044, he was one of the agents from the Irith Pro- 
teſtants, who attended king Charles I. at Oxford, in order to treat 
of a peace between them and the Catholics in Ireland. In 0 
vember 1646, having received ſome forces from 5 he broke 
through the army of the Iriſh with a party, and cauſed them to 
draw further off from Dublin, which they kept in a man ner be- 
ſieged. In May 16.47, he gave them a great defeat, in which a 
{houfand of them were ſlain. Soon alter, he had ſcveral ſkirnuthes 
with them, in which ſome of the leading rebels were taken pri— 
foners. In October the fame year, joining his forces with 3 
of Col. Jones and Col. Monk, they took ſeveral caſtles and plas 
from the Iriſh; and among the reſt, Port Leſter, and ee 
About the end of the next year, marching with the forces he had 
aſſembled in Connaught, from Sligo. ſeventy miles into the rebels 
county; after a little ſkirmiſh with them, he burned great ſtore of 
their corn, and brought away a great booty. He alfo took Cul- 
more-Fort. At his return, he apprehended Sir Robert Stuart, the 
king's commander in thoſe parts, and ſent him into England with 
an accuſation apain{t him. Upon which occaſion, ſo well did the 
parliament approve of his conduct, that they ordered care to be 
taken of his forces, and ſent him a letter of thanks. In 16. 49 he 
did not meet with the fame ſucceſs: for he was ſtraitly belieged 
in Londonderry by ſuch of the Iriſh as had declared” for king 
Charles II. and they demanded he ſhould depart the K. nodom. 
But having ſome relief from England, he fallied out, an ſcoured 
the county for feven miles on all ſides of the city, killing many, 
and taking ſeveral priſoners. After this, he concluded a peice 
with maj or- general Owen Row O Neal, in order to prelerve the 
garriſon of Londonderry, and the Enelith Intereſt in thoſe parts: 
winch the parliament highly approved of, and ordered him to be 
ſupplied with proviſions and ammunition. Accordingly, ne fup-— 
plied with them, and reinforced with a thouſand. foot, and hve 
hundred horſe, he marched into the country poſſeſſed by king 
Charles's friends, and having deared all round Londond: erry Fur 
| | teen 
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teen miles together, he brought great ſtore of- proviſions into that 
city, and kept the field without any conſiderable oppoſition. In 
December, he routed about four thouſand horle and foot, that 
came to the relief of Carrickfergus, then cloſely beſieged by him, 
and flew fourteen hundered men ; whereupon Carrickfergus ſur- 
rendered. About the beginning of the year 1650, he marched to- 
wards Belfaſt, where he found no oppoſition, and ſettled that coun— 
try. Then he reduced Caltledover, and advanced towards Cather- 
lough. In April, he reduced many fin: all forts near Carrickfer JUS, 
N took Laniſkilling and ſome other places, whereby he became 
ſo formidable, that the Irith army in Ultter would not engage with 
him, though he took great booties from them. In June, he 
ave a great deſcat to the bithop of COLE who was advancing 
at the head of four thouſand foot and {tx hundred horle, to hind 
the junction of Sir Charles, aud WE Venables. In Septem- 
ber, he was at the ſiege of Athlone : and in May 1651, was ſent 
to attend the motions of the Trith in Connaught. In June, he 
marched thirty miles in a day and night, in order to elcape the 
mar quis of Clanrickard, who endeavoured to intere ept his pallage ; 
and joining the then depw'y of Ireland, they ro ted the united 

forces of the marquis of Clanrickard and carl of Caitlchaven, 
killing and takin: x three thouſand of them. Then he went, an 4 
{at down before Galloway. Soon after, advancing agalnſt the re- 
mains of the marquis of Manrickard's forces, the y abandoned 
ſeveral pailes, and a cattle of Conſequence , and he alſo took 
Maſo-Cattle. In the beginning of the year 46052, he harailed the 
barony of Burren, which refuled to puy him contributions. And 
on ie 12th of May enſuing. Galloway ſurrendered to him, aiter 
a long and tedious ſiege. W hereupon, rhe inarquis of: Clanr:.kard 
dehred to enter into a treaty with him, for putting a period to the 
war in Ireland, and eltabliſhing the repoſe of that nation. In 
June he reduced Sligo: and in July marched againſt a party of 
the royaliſts in Kerry; whom having beaten from their faſtneſſes, 
and ſecured the paſſes by planting ſome garriſons, he ſo diſtreſſed 
them that they could no longer continue in a body; therefore 
they, and the marquis of Clanrickard came in and ſubmitted; and 
he had leave 10 rranſport himſelf with three thouſand men to any 
foreign country in friendthip with England, within the ſpace of 
three months. To enable Sir Charles to carry on the war, he 
was one of the commiffioners of the taxes, exciſe, and cuſtoms, for 
Ulſter. After Ireland was reduced to the obcdience. of the parlia- 
ment, he was one of the court. of juſtice in the province of Con- 
naught; of which he was made preſident by act of parliament. 
Being | 5 1 at the time of depoting Richard Cromwell, he 
went poſt for Ireland, to carry the news of that great alteration 
to his brother Henry Cromwell, and to concert with him what to 
do in order to maintain themſelves in their poſts. At firſt he 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to: aim at 3 more, than to kee ep his government in 
Connaught, and to have his regiment of foot, and troop of horſe, 
chatinued to him. But when he found that king Charles the ſe— 
cond's intercit was likely to prevail, he endeavoured to inſinuate 
himſelf into his favour. For that purpoſe, he ſent over to 1 
marquis of Ormond, then at Bruſlels, one Sir Arthur Forbes, 

Scottth gentleman of good affection to the king, and good intereſt 
in the province of Ul ler, where he was an officer of horſe, © $0 
aſſure his majeſty of Sir Charles's affection and duty; 5 that, 
if his majeſty would vouckſate to come into Ireland, he was con— 


ident the whole kingdom would declare for him: that though 


the preſent power in Ungland had removed all the ſober men 
from the government of the ſtate in Ireland, under the character of 
Preſbyterians; and had put Ludlow, Corbet, and others of the 
king” s judge S in their pl. aces ; yet they were generally ſo odious to- 
the army as well as to the people, that they could ferze upon their 
perſons, and the very caſtle of Dublin, when they thould judge it 
convenient.” However, the King not chooſing to go to Ireland, 
difmiſſed Sir Arthur Forbes with fuch letters and commiflions as 
he deſired: who, upon his return to Ireland, found the ſtate of 
affairs muck altered ſince his departure. For Sir Charles Coote, 
and one or two more, fo influenced the whole council of. officers, 
that they prevailed upon them to vote, not to receive colonel Lud- 
low as commander in chief; and, beſides, made themſelves mal- 
ters of Athlone, Drogheda, Limerick, Dudlip, and other. places 
tor the lexvice of the king. Then he ſent to colonel Monk, to 
ee him with the progreſs he had made in ſecuring Ireland; 
who was ſo plcated with it, that he cauſed the cannon at Berwick 
to be tired in zenimdny of his ] joy, and ſent back the meſſenger 
with letters of thanks for the good ſervice, deliring him and his 
friends not to reitore the commitlioners of the paritament, whom 
they had ſeized, to the exerciſe of their authority. Soon after, Sir 
Charles Coote, and ſome others ſent to the parliament a charge 
of high-trealon, against colonel Lud low, colonel John Jones, co— 

lonel ea. and Mi'cs Corbet. Put the oppolite party re- 
ſolved to ſcize him, and his friends: of winch having notice, he 
mounted on horieback, and, attended by great number S of people, 
rode about the {irects of Dublin, and 3 for a free Pariia- 
nent. He likewiſe made himfelt maſter of Dublin-Catltle, and ex- 
pelled Sir Hardrefs Waller from the command of the army. Jo 
recommend himſelf further to the king, he apprehended John 
Cock ce, chict juſtice of Ireland, wo had been folicitor- general at 
the trial of king Charles J. Notwitlftanding all that, the Rump 
thought "58: Fe ſo fure of him, that on the gth of January 
1659-00, they approved of what had been done by him and other 
officers of the army in Ireland for the ſervice nu the parliament; 
and ordered, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould be given them for 
: their 
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thts good ſervice, to be ſigned by the ſpeaker, and ſealed with the 
ſeal of the parliament. On the 19th of the ſame month, they 
ar ppointed him one of the commiſſioners for the management of the 
afhire of Ireland. But, before thoſe commiſſioners declared for 
king Charles, they inſiſted upon ſeveral particulars relating to 
their 1 as members of that nation. On the 6th of Septem- 
ber 1660, Sir Charles Coote, on account of his many and great 
{ervices for the royal cauſe, was created baron and viſcount Coote, 
and earl of Mountrath in the Queen's-County in Ireland: and he 
was alſo appointed one of the lords juſtices of Ireland. But he 
did not long enjoy theſe honours, for he died the 18th of Decem- 
ber 1661. He was ſucceeded in honour and eftate by Charles his 
{on, the ſecond earl; anceſtor of Charies-Henry, the ſeventh earl 
ol Mountrath, | 
—— — : | 

COOTE (Sir EyRE), was born in 1726. As the ſcenes in 
which he acquired his military fame were in the moſt remote re- 
gions of the globe, we have no other information of the early part 
of his life, than that he was in the royal army in Scotland, du- 
ring the laſt rebelllon in that kingdom. In 1754, he went to the 
Eatt-Indies, being then a ſubaltern officer in colonel Adlecron's 
regiment. Having obtained the rank of captain, he ſignalized 
himfelf at the reduction of Calcutta, Hughley, and Chanderti 
gore, in 1757, as well as at the memorable battle of Plaſſey in 
the fame year. 

In 1759, the French general Lally, having threatened Triche- 
napally with a ſiege, colonel Coote marched at the head of 1700 
Europeans and gogo ſepoys, or native troops, in order to make a. 
diverſion to the ſouthward ; and, in the month of November, he 
took the two important fortreſſes of Wandewath and Corangoly. 

General Lally, alarmed at the progreſs of this enterpriſing of- 
ficer, marched, on the 10th of January 1760, with 2200 Euro- 
peans and 10,300 ſepoys, and inveſted Wandewath. Col. Coote 
haſtened to the relief of the place, and, on the 21ſt of the fame 
month, attacked the French general in his entrenchments, and 
totally defeated him. Except the battle of Plaſſey, which pro- 
duced the great revolution in Bengal, this victory was the moſt 
conliderable in its conſequences of any which our troops had ever 
obtained in India. Col. Coote, during the courſe of a long and 
oblt'nate contelt, diſplayed all the great qualities of a comman- 
der ; preſence of mind, inſtantaneous diſcernment, and the moſt 
rapid execution. The maſterly diſpoſition of his troops, and the 
adinirable movements to which the events of the day gave occaſion, 
extorted the applauſe of the French officer ſecond in command, M. 
de Buſſy, who was among the number of thoſe captured. The 


reduction of the entire province of Arcot was one oi the fruit; 
of this elvrious rice 
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General Lally retired, with the maine of his ruined army, to 
Pondicherry. This town, the principal ſeat of the French Eaſt— 
India Company, beautifully built and ſtrongly fortified, was ſoon 
after inveſted by colonel Coote ; while admiral Stevens; with his 
fiect, blockaded tlic harbour. But as the periodical rains in that 
country, rendered all regular approaches impracticable, the ſiege 
could not be undertaken till towards the end of November. In 
this interval the garriſon and inhabitants were reduced to the moſt 
extreme diltireis, They lived on camels, elephants, dogs, and cats. 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs, however, their hopes vere ſuddenly 


-evived, and thoſe of the beftegers, notwithſtanding the great pro— 


greis they had made, almoll totally depreſſed. On the iſt of Ja- 
nuary 17 761, one of thoſe terrible ſtorms, ſo frequent and ſo 
ruinous n the Lndian ſeas, totally diſperſed the Engliſh ſquadron ; 


and the fſuppoli ton that the whole fleet was deftrc ved, which was 


juſſitied by the violence of the ſtorm, raiſed to the higheſt pitch 
the 5 ZIrits of the garriſon, ſunk by famine, fatigue, and an unin- 
tSrupted ſeries of adverſe fortune. General Lally, perceiving the 
port clear, immediately ſent an expreſs to M. Ra ymond, the French 
reſident at Pullicat, for a ſupply of provilions. But before any 
ſy:cours could be thrown in, the blockade was as complete as 
ever; for admiral Stevens, and his officers, exerting themſelves 
with unparaiicied cclerity, appeared again before Pon dicherry, in 
leſs than four 6: ays after the florm. The operations by land were 
carried on with © pain vigour; and, by the capture of this im- 
portant place, on the 15th of Jannary 17 61, colonel Coote totally 
expelled the French hom the coalt of Coroinandel. 

In 1764, colonel Coote was preſented, by the Directors of the 
Eaſt-India Company with a diamound-hilted ſword, which coſt 
70]. In 1771, he was promoted to the rank of major-general 
in the Eait-indies, and elected one of the Kuights of the moſt 
honourable order of the bath. In 1779, he was farther promoted 
to be colonel of the gyth regiment of foot. 

On the death of general Cl vering, in 1778, Sir Eyre Coote 
was appointed a meinber of the ſupreme council in Bengal, and 
commander in chief of the e with the rank of heutenant- 
general, In 1750, 1170 er Ally invaded the Carnatic : his progreſs, 
for ſome time, was victorious. The ſupreme council ſoon per— 
ceived, that Sir Eyre Cootc was the only perſon who could re- 
tricve our affairs from the deplorable f tation in which the miſ— 
conduct of the P, reſidency = Madras had fo deeply involved 
then. This gallant ofticer complied WR the requiiztion of the 
corncil, not thilan ng the precarigus tate of his health. He 
jafled from Calcutta. Sh a ſupply of money, and a reinforce- 
ment of troops, nd arrived at Madras on the 5th ot November. 

Few g. ener. als have cer had a more difficult part to act, or 
greater conſequences depending, than Sir Eyre Coote at this junc- 
2 ture; 
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ture; but his wiſdom and intrepidity proved equal to his momen- 
tous ſituation. With a force ſcarce exceeding 7co0 men, he com- 
pellyd Hyder Ally to raiſe the ſiege of ſeveral foctreſles. On the 
iſt of July 1781, he gained a complete victory, at Porto Novo, 
over the vaſt army of that prince, conſiſting of 150,009 men, 
Hyder ſuſtained ſucceſſively fix more defeats, That of the 7th of 
June 1782, was the laſt in which theſe two great commanders 
were deſtined to meet each other; nor was either of them, after- 
wards, preſent at any action of importance. Sir Eyre Coote's ill 
health rendering him incapable of continuing any longer in the 
field, he reſigned his command to major-general Stuart, and re- 
turned to Calcutta, In 1783, finding his health confiderably 
reſtored, he failed again for Madras, in order to reſume his com- 
mand. He landed there on the 24th of April; but, to the irrepa- 
rable loſs of his country, lived only two days after his arrival. His 
corpſe was conveyed to England, and landed at Plymouth, on the 
2d of September 1734. It was received there with all the military 
honours due to his memory, and interred, on the 14th, in the 
parith church of Rockburne in -Hampthire; with an elegant monu- 
ment erected by the Eaſt-India-Company, and executed by Mr. 
zanks. | 

COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent aſtronomer, was 
born at Thorn in Prufſia, January 19, 1472. He was taught the 
Latin and Greek languages at home, and afterwards ſent to Craco- 
via, where he ftudied philoſophy and phyſic. His genius in the 
mean time was naturally turned te mathematics, Which he purſued 
through all its branches. He laboured at perſpective particularly; 
and applied himſelf alſo to painting, in which he is ſaid to have 
made {nch a progreſs, as to have drawn a very good picture of 
himſelf by the help of a looking-glaſs. He had formed a reſolu- 
tion to travel, and began to meditate a journey into Italy: and a 
traveller, who fets out in queſt of natural knowledge, ſhould, as he 
juſtly imagined, be able not only barely to ſhadow out or give a 
rough draught, but exactly to delineate every thing he met with that 
was worthy of his notice. This was his motive, and a good one 
too, for cultivating, as he did, the art of painting. He ſet out 
for Italy when he was 2; but ſtaid at Bononia ſome time, for the 
fake of being with the celebrated aſtronomer Dominicus Maria; 
whoſe converſation, however, and company he affected, not ſo 
much as a learner, as an aſſiſtant to him in making obſervations. 
From thence he paſſed to Rome, where he no ſooner arrived, than . 
he was preſently confidered as not inferior to the famous Regiomon- 
tanus; and acquired, in {hort, ſo great a reputation, that he was 
choſen proteflor of mathematics, which he taught with much 
applauſe a long time in that city. He alſo made ſome altronomical 
00iervations there about 1300. 


Vor. IV. . Returning 
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—— to his own country ſome years after, he began to 
apply his vait knowledge in mathematics, to correct the ſyſtem of 
altronomy which prevailed. He could not perſuade himfelt, but 
that the vaſt machine of the world, formed by an all-wiſe and all- 
powerful Being, muſt be leſs embarraſſed and irregular, than that 
ſyſtem ſuppoſed. He ſet himſelf therefore to collect all the books 
which had been written by philoſophers and aſtronomers, and to 
examine all the various hypotheſcs they had invented for the ſolution 
of the various phænomena of the heavens ; to try if a more ſym- 
metrical order and conſtitution of the parts of the world could not 
be diſcovered, and a more juſt and exquiſite harmony in its motions 
eſtabliſhed, than what the aſtronomers of thoſe times ſo calily 
admitted. But of all their hypotheſes, none pleaſed him fo well 
as that of the Pythagoreans: which made the ſun the centre of 
the ſyſtem, and the earth to move, not only round the lun, but 
round its own axis alſo. He thought he diſcerned much beautiful 
order and proportion in this; and that all that embarrallment and 

erplexity from epicycles and eccentrics, which attended the 
* hypotheſis, would here be entirely removed, 

This ſyſtem then he began to conſider and to write u pon, W 8 
he was about 35. He employed himſelf in contem plating the 
phznomena carefully; in mathematical calculations; in examining, 
the oblervations of the ancients; in making new obſervations of 
his own: and after more than 20 ycars, chietly ſpent in this man- 
ner, he brought his {ſcheme to perfection, and eſtabliſhed that 
ſyſtem of the wortd, which goes by his name, and is now univer- 
fally received. I' his he 1 in a work, entitled, De Re- 
volutionibus Orbium Cceleſtium:“ which work, though he had 
employed lo much Pains and time about, and had finiſhed at laſt to 
his mind, he was yet, as he tells us in his preface to it, ſomewhat 

afraid to publiſh, At length, however, by the importunity of his 
friends, he was prevailed upon to let it come out; but a copy of it 
was no looner brought to him, than he was vreſently Ieized with a 
violent effuſion of blood, which put an end to his lite. Some have 
almoit been ready to impute this ſudden change (for he had all his 
liſe long 2 Ka a good {tate of health) to the anxic! y and terrors 
he was under from the offence, which he knew he ſhould give to 
the bigotted part of his countrymen ; who are always {ure to decry 
what is new, though it be ever 1o reaſonable and well grounded. 
and to perſecute the authors of novelties to the utmolt of their 
power. Much of this uſage, no doubt, he would have felt, if 
denth had not intercepted him : for, as Gaſſendus tolls VS his work 
was fcarcely abroad, when * little petty ichool-maſter of Elburg, 
at the inſtigation of the mob, brought him upon Fo © itage, as 
Ariſtoph anes 0 d Socrates, and ile his Opinion concerning the 
Oui of the carth.“ He died May 24, 
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CORAM (Capt. Thomas), was born about 1668, bred to the 
ſea, and ſpent the firſt part of his life as maſter of a veſſel trading 
to our colonies. While he reſided in that part of the "metropolis 
which is the common relidence of ſea-faring people, buſineſs often 
obliged him to come early into the city and return late; when he 
had trequent occalions of ſeeing young children expoſed, through 
the indigence or cruelty of their parents. This excited his com- 
paſſion ſo far, that he projected the Foundling-Hoſpital; in which 
humane deſign he labourcd 17 years, and at laſt by his ſole appli- 
cation obtained the royal charter for it. He was highly inſtrumental 
in promoting another good deſign, viz. the procuring a bounty upon 
naval ſtores imported from the colonies; and was eminently con- 
cerned in ſetting on foot the colonies of Georgia and Nova-Scotia. 
His laſt charitable deſign, which he lived to make ſome progreſs 
in, but not to complete, was a ſcheme for uniting the Indians in 
North America, more cloſely to the Britiſh intereſt, by an eftabliſh- 
ment for the education of Indian girls. Indeed he ſpent a great 
part of his life in ſerving the public, and with ſo total a diſregard 
to his private intereſt, that towards the latter part of it, he was 
himſelf ſupported by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of public-ſpirited 
perſons; at the head of whom was that truly amiable and benevo- 
lent prince, Frederic, late prince of Wales. 

This fingular and memorable man died at his lodgings near 
Leiceſter-Square, March 29, 1751, in his 64th year: and was 
interred, purſuant to his delire, in the vault under the chapel of 
the Foundling-Hoſpital. 


— 2 — 


CORBET (RicnARD), an ingenious poet, and prelate of the 


church of England, was ſon of Vincent Corbet, and born at 


Ewell in Surrey, towards the end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


He was educated at Weſtminſter-School, and ſent from thence to 
Oxford in 1598, where he was admitted of Chriſt-Church. He 
took the degrees in arts ; and afterwards entering into holy orders, 
became an eminent preacher. His wit and eloquence recommended 


Him to James I. who made him one of his chaplains in ordinary; 


and, in 1620, promoted him to the deanery of Chriſt-Church. He 
was at this time D. D. vicar of Caſlington near Woodſtock in 
Oxftordthire, and prebendary in the church of Sarum. In 1629, 
he was preferred to the ſee of Oxford; and, in 1632, tranſlated to 
that of Norwich. In his younger years he wrote ſeveral pieces of 
poetry, but with no deſign to publifth ; and we learn from one of 
them, that he took a journey to Paris, though we. know not at 
what time. There is extant in the Muſeum Athmolzanum a fune- 
ral oration in Latin, by Dr. Corbet, on the death of prince Henry, 
A. D. 1612. He was conſecrated biſhop of Oxford, died July 

28, 1035, and was buried in the cathedral of Norwich. | 
After his death, a collection of his poems was publithed, under 
tic title of © Poctica ſtromata, 1647-8,” SVO; and another edition 
| Q 2 of 
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of them in a thin 12mo in 1672, dedicated to Sir Edward Bacon, 
oi Redgrave Hall in Suffolk. 


CORELLI (ArcaxGELo), a famous muſician of Italy, was 
born at Fuſignano, a town of Bologna, i in 15063. His firſt inſtruc- 
tor in muſic was Simonelli. a ſinger in the pope's chapel ; but his 
genius leading him to prefer ſecular to eccleſiaſtical muſic, he 
afterwards became a diſciple of Baſſani, who excelled in that 
ſpecies of compoſition, which Corelli always delighted in, and 
made it the buſineſs of his life to cultivate. It is preſumed that he 
was taught the organ: neverthcleſs, he had an early propenſity to 
the violin, on which he made ſo great a proficiency, that ſome 
have not ſcrupled to pronounce him then the firſt performer on it 
in the world. About 1672, his curioſity led him to viſit Paris; 
but the jealous temper of Lully not brooking ſo formidable a rival, 
he ſoon returned to Rome. In 1680, he viſited Germany, was 
received by the princes there ſuitably to his merit; and, after about 
five years ſtay abroad, returned and ſettled at Rome. 

While thus intent upon muſical purſuits at Rome, he fell under 
the patronage of cardinal Ottobont ; and is faid to have regulated 
the mulical academy held at the cardinal's palace every Monday 
afternoon. Flere it was that Handel became acquainted with him; 
and in this academy a ſerenata of Handel, entitled,“ II Trionfo 
del 'I empo,” was performed: the overture to which was in a ityle 
1 new and {ingular, that Corelli was confounded in his firſt attempt 

© play it. This ferenata, tranſlated into Engliſh, and called 

Ihe Triumph of Lime and | ruth,” was performed at London 
in 1731. The merits of Corelli as a performer were ſufficient to 
attract the patronage of the Ereat, and to ſilence, as they did, all 
competition; but the remembrance of theſe is at this day abſorbed 
in the contemplation of his excellencics, as a muſician at large: as 
the author of new and original harmonies, and the | father of a ityle 
not leis noble and grand, than Began and patheuc. He died at 
Rome in 1713, aged almolt 60; and was buried in the church of 
the Rotunda, otherwiſe called the Pantheon ; where, for many 
years after his deceaſe, he was commemorated by a folemn muſical 
performance, on the anniverlary of his death. He died poſſeſſed 
of about 0000 ol. which, with a large and valuable collection of 
pictures, of which he was pailtc natcly fond, he bequeathed to his 
friend and patron cardinal Ottobon ; who how ever, while he reſerved 
the pictures to himlelt, had the generoſity to diſtribute the moncy 
among the relations ot the teſtator. 

ain 

CORNARO (Lewis), a Venetian of noble extraction, and 
memorable for- having i! ved to an extreme age : for he was more 
that 100 vears old at the time of his death, which happened at 
Padua in 1363. Amonglt other little performances, he leſt behind 
nim a piece, e, Vun Sobria Commodis, that is, 
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« Of the Advantages of a temperate Life :*” and to ſhew what 2 
fine ſecurity a life of temperance is againſt the ill effects of hurts 
and difaſters, he relates an accident which betell himſelf, when he 
was very old. One day being out in his chariot, and his coachman 
driving ſomewhat faſter than ordinary, he had the misfortune to be 
overturned, and dragged by the horſes a conſiderable way upon the 
ground. His head, his arms, his whole body were very much 
bruiſed ; and one of his ancles was put out of joint, He was car- 
ried home; and the phyficians ſeeing how grievouſly he was 
injured, concluded it impoſlible that he ſhould live three days to an 
end. They were miſtaken however; for, by bleeding and eva- 
cuating medicines, he preſently recovered, and arrived at his old 
{tability and firmneſs. 

CORN ARO (HELENA LUcRETIA), a learned Venetian lady, 
was the daughter of Gio Baptiſta Cornaro, and educated in a very 
ditterent manner from the generality of her ſex: for the was taught 
languages and ſciences, as boys arc, and went through the philoſo- 
phy of the ſchools, as thorny as it then was. After having ſtudied 
many years, {he took her degrees at Padua, and was perhaps the 
firtt lady that ever was made a doctor. She was alſo admitted of 
the univerſity of Rome, where ſhe had the title of Humble given 
her, as {he had at Padua that of Unalterable. She delerved, they 
lay, both thele titles, ſince all her learning had not inſpired her 
with the lealt vanity, nor was any thing capable of diſturbing that 
calmneſs of ſpirit which he always employed in the deepelt think- 
ing. She made a vow of perpetual virginity; and though all 
means were uſed to perſuade her to marry, and even a diſpenſation 
with her vow obtained. from the Pope, yet ſhe remained immove- 
able. It is athrmed, that not believing the perpetual ſtudy to 
which the devoted herſelf, and which thortened her days, ſufficient 
to mority the fleſh, the frequently exerciſed upon herſelf the 
diſcipline of flagellation; as was diſcovered after her death, though 
the took ſome pains to prevent it. She faſted often, and ſpent her 
whole time between ſtudy and devotion, except thoſe few hours 
when ſhe was obliged to receive viſits. All people of quality and 
faſhion, who patled through Venice, where more ſolicitous to fee 
hcr, than any of the curioſities of that ſuperb city. "The cardinals 
de Bouillon and d'Etreës were commanded by the king of France 
to call, as they pailed into Italy, upon Lucretia Cornaro at Venice, 
aid to examine, whether what ſome ſaid of her was true; and they 
tound, that her parts 2nd learning were entirely anſwerable to the 
high reputation the had acquired all over Europe. At length that 
prodigious attachment {he had ſhewn to books, to thoſe eſpecially 
which were written in Greek and Hebrew, impaired her conſtitu- 
tion ſo much, that ſhe fell into an illneſs, of which ſhe died in 
1585. They ſay that ſhe had notice of her death a year before it 
happened; for that, talsing one diy to her father of an old cypreſs. 
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tree in his garden, ſhe adviſed him to cut it dow ſince it would 
do mighty well to make her a coffin. 


CORNEILLE (PETER), a celebrated French poet, born at 
Roan, June 6, 1606 ; and of conſiderable parents, his father hold- 
ing no {mall place under Lewis XIII. He was brought up to 
the bar, which he attended ſome little time; but formed with a 
genius too elevated for ſuch a profeſſion, and having no turn for 
buſineſs, he ſoon deſerted it. Mean while he had given the public 
no ſpecimen of his talents for poetry, nor was as yet conſcious 
of poſſeſſing any ſuch: and they tell us, that it was purely a 
trifling affair of gallantry, which gave occalion to his firſt comedy, 
chlled” « Melite.” The drama was then extremely low among the 
French: their tragedy flat and Janguid, their comedy nothing at 
all. Corneille was aſlonithed to find himſelf the author of a piece 
entirely new, and at the prodigious ſucceſs with which his“ Melite“ 
was acted. "The French theatre ſeemed to be raiſed, and to flourith 
at once; and though deſerted in a manner before, was now filled 
of a ſudden with a new company of actors. After ſo happy an 
eſſay, he continued to oblige the public with ſeveral other pieces of 
the ſame kind; all of them indeed inferior to what he afterwards 
produced, but much ſuperior to any thing which the French had 
feen before. His “ Medea'' came forth next, a tragedy, and bor- 
rowed in part from Seneca: and in 1647 he preſented the“ Cid,“ 
another tragedy, in which he thewed the world how high his genius 
was capable of riling. All Europe has ſeen the“ Cid :” it has 
been tranſlated into almoſt all languages: and the prodigious repu- 
tation which he acquired by this play, drew all the wits of his time 
into a contederacy againlt it. Some treated it contemptuouſly, 
others wrote againſt it. Cardinal de Richlien himfelf is ſaid to 
have been one of this cabal : for not content with paſling for a great 
miniſter of ſtate, he muſt needs affect to paſs for a great wit too; 
and therefore, though he had ſettled a penſion upon the poet, 1 
not abſtain from ſecret attempts againſt his plays. It was ſuppoſed 

to be under his inffuence, that the French academy drew up that 
critique upon it, entitled, « Sentiments of the French Academy 
upon the Pragi- Comedy of Cid:” in which, however, if they 
Ee it in fome places, they did not ſ{cruple to praiſe it very 
highly in others. Corneille had nothing to do now, but to ſupport 
the valt rep Mutation he had gained; and this he did by many admira- 
ble pertormances, pu bliſhed one after another, W chich, as Bayle 
FT AY « carried the French theatre to its higheſt pitch of at 5 
and aiſuredly much higher than the ancient one at Athens.“ D In 
16.17, he was choſen x member of the French academy; and was 
What the y call can that foctety at the time of his death, which 
happened in 1684, in is-79th year. 

He Was, it is laid, a man of a deyout and melancholy caſt; and 

upon 
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upon a diſguſt he had conceived to the theatre, from the cold recep- 

tion of his“ Perthorite,“ betook himſelf to the tranſlation of a 

famous book, called“ The Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt,” which he 

performed very finely. He ſpoke little in company, even upon 

ſubjects which he perfectly underſtood. His works have been often 

printed, and conſiſt of above go plays, comedies and tragedies. 
— 

CORNEILLE (Thom as), a French poet alſo, but inferior to 
Peter Corneille, whoſe brother he was. He was a member of the 
French academy, and of the academy of Inſcriptions. He diſco- 
vered, when he was young, a ſtrong inclination and genius for 

oetry : : and afterwards was the author of many dramatic ieces, 

ſome of which were well received by the public, ard acted with 
great ſucceſs. He died at Andeli 1709, aged 84. The dramatic 
works of him and his brother were publiſhed at Paris, 1738, in 11 
vols. 12mo. Belides dramatic, Thomas Corneille was the author 
of ſome other works: as, 1. A Tranſlation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes and ſome of his Epiltles.” 2. Remarks upon Vauge- 
las.” g. A Dictionary of Arts,“ in two vols. folio. 4.“ An 
Univerſal, Geographical, and Hiſtorical Dictionary,“ in 3 vols. 
folio. In the laſt work, that part of the geography which con- 
cerns Normandy, is ſaid to be excellent. 


CORNEILLE (Micnasr), born at Paris in 1642, was one 
of thole eminent painters who adorned the age of Lewis XIV 
His father, who was himſelf a painter of merit, inſtructed him 
with great exactneſs. Having gained a prize at the academy, 
young Corneille was honoured with the king's penſion, and ſent to 
Rome; where the princely generoſity of Lewis had founded a 
ſchool for the accommodation of young artiſts of genius. Here 
he ſtudied ſome time; but thinking himſelf rather confined by the 
modes of ſtudy there eſtabliſhed, he gave up his penſion, and fol- 
lowed the lead of his own inclination. He applied himſelf to the 
antique particularly with great care; and in drawing is ſaid to have 
equalled Carache. In colouring he was deficient 5 but his advo- 
cates ſay, his deficiency in chat reſpect was ſole ly owing to his 
having been unacquainted with the nature of colours ; for he uſed 
many of a Se e nature, which in time loſt the effect he had 
originally given them. Upon his return from Rome, he was 
choſen a profeſſor in the academy at Paris; and was employed by 
the king in all the great works he was carrying on at Vertailles and 
'F rianon; ; where ſome noble efforts of his genius are to be ſeen. 
He died at Paris in 1708. | 

Soap 

CORRADUS (SERASTTAN), profeſſor of the belles-lettres at 
E. logna, had a great name among the grammarlaus of the 16th 
cemury, and died in 1336. We have or his two oo works: 


„ Quzſtura, 
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1. Onzſtura, in qua Ciceronis vita refertur.” 2. De Lingus 
Latina,” Corradus lorined an academy of literature at Reggio. 


CORREG GIO (AxTON10 Da), a moſt extraordinary painter, 
fo called from Corcggio, a town in the dukedom of Modena ; 
where he was born in 1494. He was a man of ſuch admirable 
natural parts, that nothing but the unhappineſs of his education 
hindered him from being the beſt painter in the world, For his 
condition and circumilances were ſuch, as gave him no opportu- 
nities of ſtudying either at Rome or Florence; or of conſulting the 
antiques for perlecting himſelf in deſign. Nevertheleſs he had a 
genius fo ſublime, and was maſter of a pencil ſo wonderfully ſoft, 
tender, beautiful, and charming, that Julio Romano having ſecn a 
Leda, and a naked Venus painted by him, for Frederic, duke of 
Modena, who intended them as a preſent to the emperor, declared, 
he thought it impoitible for any thing of colours ever to go beyond 
them. Raphael“ s fame tempted him at length to go to Rome. He 
conlidered attentively the pictures of that great painter; and after 
having looked on them a long time without breaking Glence, he 
faid, “ Ed io anche fon pittore,” J am ſtill a painter. His chief 
works are at Modena and Parma. At the latter place he painted 
two large cupolas in freſco, and ſome altar-pieces. This artiſt is 
remarkable for having borrowed nothing from the works of other 
men. Every thing is new in his pictures, his conceptions, his 
deſign, his colouring, his pencil; and his novelty has nothing in 
it but what is good. His out- lines are not correct, but their guſto 
is great. He found out certain natural and unaffected praces for 
his madonnas, his ſaints, and little children, which were peculiar 
to him. His pencil was both eaſy and delightful : and it is acknow- 
ledged, that he painted with great ſtrength, great heightening, and 
livelinefs of colours, i in which none ſurpalſed him. He underſtood 
alſo how to diſtribute his lights in ſuch a manner as was wholly 
peculiar to himſelf; which gave great force and roundneſs to his 
figures. This manner conſiſts in extending a large light, and then 
making it loſe itfelf inlenſibly in the dark ſhadowings, which he 

laced out of the maſſes. In the conduct and finiſhing of a picture, 
le is ſaid to have done wonders; for he painted with fo much 
union, that his greateſt works feem to have been finiſhed within the 
compals of one day, and appear as if we ſaw them from a looking- 
glaſs. Hts la ndfcapes are 3 beautiful with his figures. 

Correggio ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Parma; and not- 
with! ſtanding the many tine pieces that he made, and the high 
reputation 11 had gained, he was extremely. poor, and always 
obliged to work hard, for the maintenance 55 his family, which 

vas ſomemhat large, He was very humble and mod it in his 
behav, | very devoutly, and died much lamented in 1534s 
When nc wes but z years of age. The caule of his death was 

ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat ſingular. Going to receive 59 crowns for a piece he 
had done, he was paid it in a ſort of copper money, called quadri- 
nos. This was a great weight, and he had 12 miles to carry it, in 
the midit of ſummer. He was over-heated and fatigued ; in which 
condition, indifſcreetly drinking cold water, he brought on a pleu- 
riſy, which put an end to his life. 
DES 4 r ' . 
CORTEZ {(FrRaxanD), a Spaniſh gentleman, famous under 
the emperor Charles V. for the conqueſt of Mexico. He palled 
over to the Indies in 1504, continued ſome time at St. Domingo, 
and then went to the iſle of Cuba. He fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his exploits, that Velaſquez, governor of Cuba, made him captain 
general of the army, which he deſtined for the diſcovery of new 
countries. Cortez failed from San-Jago, Nov. 18, 1518, ſtationed 
his little army at the Havannah, and arrived the year after at 
Tabaſco in Mexico. He beat the Indians, founded Vera-Cruz, 
reduced the province. of Tlaſcala, and marched directly to Mexico, 
the capital of the empire. Montezuma, the emperor of the 
Mexicans, was conſtrained to receive him, and thus became a 
priſoner in his own capital: and Cortez not only demanded im- 
menſe monies of him, but obliged him to ſubmit all his ſtates to 
Charles V. Mean while Velaſquez, growing jealous of all this 
ſucceſs, reſolved to traverſe the operations of C, and with 
this view ſent a flect of 12 ſhips againit him: but Cortez already 
diſtruſted him; and, having obtained new ſuccours trom the 
Spaniards, made himfelt maſter of all Mexico, and detarned as 
priſoner Guatimoſin, the fuccellor of Montezuma, and laſt em- 
peror of the Mexicans. This was accomplithed Aug. 13, 1521. 
Charles V. rewarded theſe fervices with the valley of Guaxaca in 
Mexico, which Cortez erected into a marquifate : however, he 
_ afterwards returned to Spain, loaded with riches and glory, and 
died there in 1554, aged 63. Many have written the hiſtory of 
this © Conquelt of Mexico,“ and particularly Antonio de Solis; 
whole work has been tranflated into many other languages beſides 
the Engliſh. | 


CORYATE (Trnomas), a very extraordinary perſon, who 
ſeems to have made himſelf famous by his follies, was the ſon of 
a clergyman, and born at Odcombe in Somerſetfhire, in 1577. 
He became a commoner of Glouceſter-Hall, Oxford, in 1396; 
where continuing about three years, he attained, by mere dint of 
memory, to ſome {kill in logic, and to more in the Greek and 
Latin languages. After he had been taken home for a time, he 
went to London, and was received into the family of Henry, prince 
of Wales. In this fituation he fell into the company of the wits 
ot thoſe times, who, finding in him a ſtrange mixture of ſenſe.and 
tolly, made him their whetitone ; and ſo, lays Wood, he became 
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too much known to all the world. In 1608, he took a journey to 
France, Italy, Germany, &c. and at his return publiſhed his 
travels under this title; Crudities haſtily gobbled up in five Months 
Travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, Helvetia, ſome Parts of 
High Germany, and the Netherlands, 1611,” qto. This work 
was uſhered into the world by an Odcombian banquet, conſiſting 
of near 60 copies of verſes, made by the belt poets of that time; 
which, if they did not make Coryate paſs with the world for a 
man of great parts and learning, contributed not a little to the ſale 
of his book. Among thele poets were Ben Johnſon, Sir John 
Harrington, Inigo Jones the architect, Chapman, Donne, Dray- 
ton, &c. In 15. after he had taken leave of his countrymen, 
by an oration ſpoken at the croſs in Odcombe, he took a long and 
large journey, with intentions not to return, till he had ſpent 10 
years in travelling about. The firſt place he went to was Conſtan- 
tinople, where he made as good oblervations as he was capable of 
making; and took from thence his opportunities of viewing divers 
parts of Greece. In the Helleſpont he took notice of the two 
caſtles Ceſtos and Abydos, which Muſzos had made famous in his 
poem of Hero and Leander. He faw Smyrna, from whence he 
found a paſſage to Alexandria in Egypt; and there he obſerved the 
pyramids ncar Grand Cairo. From thence he went to Jeruſalem ; 
and fo on to the Dead Sea, to Aleppo in Syria, to Babylon in Chal- 
dea, to the kingdom of Peri and to Iſpahan, where the king 
uſually relided; to Seras, anciently called Shuthan ; to Candahor, 
the firſt province north-eaſt under the ſubjection of the great mogul, 
and ſo to Lahore, the chiefeſt city but one belonging to that empire. 
From Lahore he went to Agra, where, being well received by the 
E nglifh factory, he made an halt. He ſtaid here till he had gotten 
the Turkith and Mortitco or Arabian languages, in which ſtudy he 
was always very apt, and ſome knowledoe in the Perſian and 
Indoſtan tongues. In both theſe he ſuddenly got ſuch a knowledge 
and maſtery, that they v. he of great ule to him in travelling up 
and down the great mogul' s dominions. In the Perſian tongue he 
afterwards made an oration to the great mogul; and in the Indoſtan 
he had fo great a command, that he is ſaid to have ſilenced a laun— 
dry-woman, belong! ng to the Engliſh ambaſſador in that country, 
who uſed to ſcold all che day long. After he had vilited ſeveral 

laces In that an he went to Surat in Eaſt— India; where he 
Tell ill of a flux, of which he died in 1617. 

What became of the notes and obſervations he made in his long 
3 TY 1 nobody knows; only theſe following, which he 
ent to his friends in England, were printed in his. ablence, 1. 
© Letters from Aſmere, t the Court of the Great Mogul, to ſeveral 
Perſons of Quality in E ngland, concerning the Emperor and his 
Country of Eaſt-India, 1616,” 4to. In the title of which is our 


author's picture, riding on an elephant. 2. A Letter to his 
| Mother 
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Mother Gertrude,“ dated from Agra in Ealt- Take containing the 
ſpeech that he ſpoke to the great mogul in the Perſian language. 
983 Certain Obſervations from the Mogul” $s Court and Eaſt-India.““ 

. © Travels to, and Obſervations in, Conſtantinople and other 
Places in the Way thither, and in his Journey thence to Aleppo, 
Damaſcus, and Jeruſalem.” « His Oration, Purus, Putus 
Coryatus; Quinteſſençe of Coryate;“ ſpoken extempore, when 
Mr. Rugg dubbed him a knight on the ruins of Troy, by the 
name of Thomas Coryate the firit Engliſh knight of Troy. 
6. Obſervations of Conſtantinople abridged.” FN theſe are to 
be found in the © Pilgrimages“ of Sam Purchas. 7. Dient 


Latin and Greek Epilitles to learned Men beyond the Seas;“ ſome 
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of which are in his“ Crudities. 
— — 


COSIN (Jon x), an Engliſh prelate, was ſon of Giles Coſin, a 
rich citizen of Norwich, and born in that city Nov. go, 1594- 
Ile was educated in the free- ſchool there, till 14 years of age; and 
then removed to Caius-College in Cambridge, of which he was 
ſucceſſively ſcholar and fellow. Being at length much Known for 
his ingenuity and learning, he had, in 1616, an offer of a librarian's 
place from Overall, biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry, and An- 
drews, biſhop of Ely, and accepted the invitation of the former; 
who dying in 1619, he became domeſtic chaplain to Neil, biſhop 
of Durham. He was made prebendary of Durham in 1624; and 
the year following collated to the archdeaconry of the Eaſt-Riding 
in the church of York, vacant by the reſignation of Marmaduke 
Blakeſton, whoſe daughter he had married that year. July 1626, 
Neil preſented him to the rich rectory of Branſpeth, in the dioceſe 
of Durham; the parochial church of which he beautified in an 
extraordinary manner. About that time, having frequent meet- 
ings at the bithop of Durham's houſe in Londow: with Laud and 
other divines of that party, he began to be obnoxious to the Puri- 
tans ,who ſuſpected him to be popiſhly affected; which ſuſpicion, as 
they pretended, was greatly confirmed in them by his © Collection 
of private Devotions,” publiſhed in 1627. 
this collection was drawn up at the command of Charles I. for the 
uſe of thoſe Proteſtants who attended upon the queen; and, by 
way of preſerving them from the taint of certain Popith books of 
devotion, ſuppoſed to be thrown, on purpoſe, about. the royal 
N ck However, this book of Colin's, though licenſed by 

the biſhop of London, was very {triking at the firſt view ; and even 
moderate perſons were a little thocked with it, as approaching too 
nearly the ſuperſtitions of the church of Rome. Ihe wp of the 
frontiſpiece had the name of Jeſus in three capital letters, LH. 
Upon theſe there was a crofs, encircled with the fuu ſupported by 
two angels, with two devont women praying towards it, Burton, 
Prynne, and other celebrated Puritans, attacked it very lercrely; 
R 2 and 


Smith telk us, that 
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and there is no doubt, but it greatly contributed to draw upon him 
all that perſecution, which he afterwards underwent. 

About 1628, he took the degree of D. D. and the ſame year was 
concerned, with his brethren of the church of Durham, in a pro- 
ſecution againil Peter Smart, a prebendary there, for a ſeditious 
ſermon preached in that cathedral, upon Pſalm xxxi. 7. I hate 
them that hold of ſuperſtitious vanities.” Smart was degraded, and 
diſpolleſied of his preferments; but, as we thall perceive, after- 
wards amply revenged of Coſin for his ſhare in the proſecution. 
In 1634, Colin was elected maſter of Peter-Houſe in Cambridge; 
and in 1640, made dean of Peterborough by Charles J. whoſe 
chaplain he then was. But now his troubles began : for Nov. 10, 
Thich was but three days after his inſtallation into that deanery, a 
petition from Peter Smart againſt him was read in the Houle of 
Commons ; wherein complaint was made of his ſuperſtition, inno- 
vations in the church of Durham, and ſcvere proſecution of himſelf 
in the high-commiſhon-court. This ended in his being, Jan. 22 
1041-2, ſequeltred by a vote of the whole houle from his eccleſiaſti- 
cal benefices ; and he 15 remarkable for having been the firſt clergy- 
man in thoſe times, who was treated in that manner. March 15th 
enſuing, the commons {ent him 21 articles of impeachinent againit 
lum, tending to prove him popithly affected; and about the ſame 
time he was put under reſtraint, upon a ſurmiſe that he had en— 
ticed a young {cholar to Popery : all which imputations he cleared 
himſelf from, though not without great trouble and charge. In 

1642, being concerned with others in ſending the plaie of the 
univerſity ot Cambridge to the king, who was then at York, he 
was cjcted from his maſterſhip of Peter-Houle ; ſo that, as he was 
the firſt who was ſequeltred from his eccleſiaſtical benehces, he was 
alſo the firlt that was diſplaced in the univerſity. "Thus deprived of 
all his preferments, and not without fears of ſomething worſe, he 
Felolved to leave the kingdom, and retire to Paris; which accord- 
mely he did in 1043. 

Shore: by the king's order, he of Kciated as chaplain to ſuch of 
the QUEEN 's houfchold as Mere Proteltants ; and with them, and 
other exiles daily reſforting th he r, he Ces a Congregation, 
which was held nritin a private houſe, and afrerwards at the 


10 nglith amn 1ballndor's chapel, Not long after, he had lodgings 
Allis ned (11.1 Th the i Our re, V it h 2 | [mal! penſion, On ACCO1Lunt vt 
bis rel. Aton Fo QUEEN Henrietta as 2 his relidence | in this place, 


he CONN © oF n in the 1 otellan: relivion . rcCiaimed lome WO 
had gone over to Popery, and c confirmed others who Were wavering 
about going; had ditputes and controverfies with Jeſuits and 
Romilh Prielts; and, wrote ſeveral learned pieces againſt them. 
One accident befell him abroad, which he often [poke of as the 
woll {enſible atiliciion zn his whote lite; and that was, his only ſon's 
anning b'apul. This fon was educated in grammar learning in a 


ſebuit's 
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Jeſuit's {chool, as were many others of our youths, during the 
civil war; and occaſion was thence taken of inveigling him into 
Popery. He was prevailed upon, not only to embrace Popery, but 


——5ð—— 
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alſo to take religious orders in the church of Rome: and though 
his father uſed all the ways imaginable, and even the authority of 
the French king, which by interelt he had procured, to regain 
him out of their powgr, and from their perſuaſion, yet all proved 
ineffectual. Upon this he diſinherited him, allowing him only 
an annuity of 100]. He pretended indeed to turn Proteſtant again, 

but reclapled before his father's deceaſe. | 
At the reſtoration of Charles II. Coſin returned to England, 
and took poſſeſſion of all his preferments ; and before the year 
was out, was raiſed to the ſee of Durham. As ſoon as he could 
get down to his dioceſe, he ſet about reforming abuſes there, 
during the late anarchy ; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his charity 
and public ſpirit. He laid out a great ſhare of his large revenues, 
in repairing or an: the ſeveral edifices belonging to the 
biſhopric of Durham, which had either been demoliſhed, or ne- 
glected, during the civil wars. He repaired, for inſtance, the 
caltle at Bithop's Aukland, the chief country-leat of the biſhops of 
Durham ; that at Durham, which he greatly enlarged ; and the 
bithop's houſe at Darlington, then very ruinous. He alſo enriched 
his. new chapel at Aukland, and that at Durham, with ſeveral 
pieces of gilt plate, books, and other coſtly ornaments ; the charge 
of all which buildings, repairs, and ornaments, amounted, ac- 
cording to Dr. Smith, to near 16,000]. but, as others ſay, to no 
leſs than 26,000]. He likewiſe built and endowed two hoſpitals ; 
the one at Durham for eight poor people, the other at Aukland 
for four. The annual revenue of the former was 7ol. that of the 
latter 3ol. and near his hoſpital at Durham, he rebuilt the ſchool- 
houſes, which colt about gool. He alſo built a library near the 
caltle of Durham, the charge whereof, with the pictures with 
which he adorned :t, amounted to 8ool. and gave books thereto 
to the value of 20501. as alſo an annual penſion of 20 marks for 
ever to a librarian. - But his generolity in this way was not con- 
fined within the precincts of his dioceſe. He rebuilt the eaſt end 
of the chapel at Peter-Houſe in Cambridge, which coſt g2ol. and 
gave books to the library of that college to the value of 1000l. 
He founded eight ſcholarſhips in the ſame univerſity : namely, five 
in Peter-Honie, of 100. a year each, and three in Caius-College, of 
20 nobles apiece per annum: both which, together with a provi- 
ſion of 81, yearly,. to the common cheſt of thoſe two colleges re- 
ſpectively, amounted to 2500l. To mention all his benefactions, 
Would be almoit tedious. Ile gave, in ornaments to the cathedral 
at Duiham, 45] upon the new building of the biſhop's court, ex- 
chequer, and Chancery, and towards erecting two leflions houſes 
in Durham, 12001, towards the redemption of Cluiſtian captives 
” at 
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at Alpters, 500l. towards the relief of the diſtreſſed loyal party in in 
England, 800]. for re pairing the banks in Howdenſhire, 100 marks; 
towards repairing St. Paul's cathedral in London, gol. In a word, 
this generous biſhop, during the 11 years he fat in the fee of. 
Durham, is ſaid to have ſpent above 2000l. yearly in pious and 
Charitable uſes, 

He died Jan. 15, 1671-2, of a + pectoral dropſy, in his 78th 
year, after having been much afflicted with the ſtone for ſome ing 
before; and his body was conveyed ftom his houſe in Weſtmin— 
ſter to Biſhop's Aukland, where it was buried in the chapel be- 
longing to the palace, 1 a tomb of black marble, with a plain 
inſcription prepared by the biſhop in his life-time. Beſides the fon 
already mentioned, he had four daughters. By his will he be- 
queathed conſiderable ſums of money to charitable purpoles : : to 
de diſtributed among the poor in everal places a ſum amounting 
to near 4ool. towards rebuilding St. Paul's cathedral, when it 
ſhould be raiſed five yards from the ground, 10591, to the cathedr: al 
of Norwich, whereof the one half to be beſtowed on a marble 
tablet, with an inſcription to the memory of Dr. John Overall, 
fome time biſhop there, whoſe (chaplain he had been, the reſt for 
providing ſome uſeful ornaments for the altar, 4ol. towards the 
repairing the fouth and north ſides of Peter-Houſe-Chapel in Cam- 
bridge, ſuitable to the eaſt and welt ſides, already by him per- 
fected, 200]. towards the new building of a chapel at Emanuel- 
College in Cambridge, zo!. to the children of Mr. John Heyward, 
late prebendary of Li itchſield, as a teſtimony of his gratitude to 
their deceaſed father, who in his younger ycars placed him with 
his uncle biſhop Overall, 2ol. each ; to foine of his domeſtic ſer- 
vants 100 marks, to ſome gol. and to the reſt half a year's wages, 
over and above thetr laſt tuartes's pay. 

Beſides the“ Private Devotions'“ mentioned above, he pub— 
lihed “ A ſcholaſtical Hiſtory of the Canon of the Holy Scrip- 
ture : or, the certain and indubitable Books thereof, as they-are 
received in the Church of England, Lond. 1057, 4to, reprinted 

1672. This hiſtory is deduced from the time of the Jewish 
Church, to the year 1546 ; that is, to the time, when the council 
of Trent corrup ted, and made unwarrantable additions to, the 
ancient canon of the Holy Scriptures. It was levelled againſt 
the Papiſts, and written while the author was in exile at Paris. 
It was dedicated to Wren, biſhop of Ely, then a priſoner in the 
Tower; and Gunning, afterwards biſhop of that ſee, had the care 
of the edition. "Thele were all that were publiſhed in his life- 
time: after his death came out, 1. * A Letter to Dr. Collier, 
CONCerning the Sabbath,” dated from Peter-Houle, Jan. 24, 1035- 
This was printed in the fifth number of the Bibliotheca Literaria, 
Lond. 1723, 4to, 2. A Letter to Mr. Cordel, a Miniſter at 


Charenton, but then at Blois, who ſcemed * in communicating 
. | | with 
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with the Proteſtants there, upon the Scruple of their inorderly 
Ordination,“ dated Paris, Feb. 7, 1650. It is printed at the end 
of a pamphlet, entitled, The Judgment of the Church of 


England, in the Cale of Lay-Baptiſm, and of Diſfenters Baptiſm, | 


Lond. 1712,” 8vo. 2d edition. g.“ Regni Angliz religio ca- 
tholica, priſca, caſta, defæcata: omnibus Chriſtianis monarchis, 
principibus, ordinibus, oſtenſa, anno MDCL11.” This was written 
at the requelt of Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 
and chancellor of England; and is printed at the end of Dr. 
Smith's “ Life of Biſhop Colin.” 4. Hiſtoria Tranſubſtantia- 
tionis Papalis, &c.” that is, “ the Hiſtory of Popith Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, &c.”” written by the author at Paris, for the uſe of 
{>me of his countrymen, who were frequently attacked upon that 
point by the Papiſts. It was publiſhed by Dr. Durell at London, 
1675, 8vo, and tranilated into Engliſh by Luke de Beaulieu. 
There is a fecond part ſtill in MS. 5. The Differences in 
the chief Points of Religion, between the Roman Catholics and 
us of the Church of England; together with the Agreements 
which we for our parts profeſs, and are ready to embrace, if they 
for theirs were as ready to accord with us in the fame.” Written 
to the countels of Peterborough, and printed at the end of“ The 
Corruptions of the Church of Rome,” by biſhop Bull. 6.“ Notes 
on the Book of Common-Prayer.” Publiſhed by Nicholls at the 
end of his Comment upon 1t,.1710, folio. 7. © An Account 
of a Conference in Paris between Cyril, Archbiſhop of Tra- 
pezond, and Dr. John Coſin;“ printed in the ſame book. 

The following pieces were allo written by him, but never 
printed. 1.“ An Anſwer to a Popiſh Pamphlet, pretending 
that St. Cyprian was a Papiſt,” 2. An Anſwer to four Queries 
of a Roman Catholic about the Proteſtant Religion.” g.“ An 
Anſwer to a Paper delivered by a Popith Biſhop to the Lord In- 
chiquin.“ 4. Annales Eccleſiaſtici:“ imperfect. 5. © Alt 
Aniwer to Father Robinſon's Papers, concerning the Validity of 
the Ordinations of the Church of England.” 6. © Hiſtoria Con- 
ciliorum:“ imperfect. 7. * Againſt the Forſakers of the Church 
of England, and their Seducers in this Time of her Trial.” 8. 
„ Chronologia ſacra:“ imperfect. 9. A Treatiſe concerning 
the Abuſe of Auricular Confeſſion in the Church of Rome.” By 
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and a ſeventeen years exile. 
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COSTARD (Gronct), an Englith ſcholar, diſtinguiſhed for 
oriental and altronomical learning. was born about 1710, and ad- 
mitted about 1726 „f Wadham- College, Oxford; where he be- 
came fellow and tutor, and where he ſeems to have ſpent the 
greateſt part ot his life, though the fellows of Wadham- College 
hold their fellowſhips only for a limited number of years. June 
1764, he obtained the vicarage „f "I'wickenham in Middleſex, by 
the favour of lord-chancellor Northington. Jan. 1782, he died; 
and his books, oriental manuſcripts, and philolophical inſtruments, 
were fold by auction in March following. He was the author of 
15 productions, chiefly upon aſtronomical ſubjects, but among 
them are,“ Some Obſervations tending to illuſtrate the Book of 


Job, 1747, 810. 
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COTELERIUS Jonx BayrisT), B. D. of Sorbonne, and 
king's Grech profeilor, was burn at Nilmes in Languedoc, in 
1627, Fe made an extraordinary proficiency in the la anguages 
un, der "ne father, when very young : for being, at 12 years of age 
only, brought into the hall of the general at ſlembly of the French 
clergy held at Mante in 10.41, he conſtrued the New "Teſtament 
in Greck, and the Old in Hebrew, at the firſt opening of the 
book. He unfolded at the ſame time teveral difficulties propoſed 
in regard to the pecultar conſtruction of the Hebrew language; 
and explained alſo the text from ſeveral cuſtems practiſed among 
the Jews. Hen this, he demonſtrated leveral mathematical pro- 
poſitions, in exp! aining g Euclid's definitions. This made him looked 
upon as 2 prodigy of a genius; and his reputation role in propor- 
tion to his advances in lite, in 10413 he took the degree of M. A. 
B. LU. in 104”, ald Was C eGted 4 Sages Ti i Sorbonne in 1649. 
In 1051, he lot his father, who died at Paris, whither he had 
come 10 reſide with his children in 6 0 and he lamented him 
much. | 

In 1634, when the archbiſnop of Embrun retired into his dio— 


ceſe, he took Cotelerius along with him, as one who would be an 


agreeable companion | in his folitude. Cotelerius was with the 


archbil {hop four whole years ; ot a{terwards., when he returned to 


Paris, complaſned heavily of the want of books and converſation 
with . men, which he had experienced in that retreat. He 
declined going into holy orders, and peut Han time wholly in cc- 
Jieſiaſticaſ antiq uity. The Greek fathers were his chief ſtudy : 
he read their works both printed and manuſcript with great ex xact- 
neſs; made notes upon them; and tranflated ſome of —_ into 
Latin. In 1660, he publithed “ Four Homilies of St. Chry- 


. 
{ 

1 
i 


foltom u pon the Plalms,” and his * _ Corgmentary upon Daniel 


vith a Latin tranſlation and notes. Then he fer about his Col- 
lection of thoſe Fathers who lived in the apottoltc Age;“ which 
he publithed in two vols. folio, at Paris, 1672, all reviewed and 

corrected 
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corrected from ſeveral manuſcripts, with a Latin tranſlation and 


notes. | 


In 1676, he was made Greek profeſſor in the royal academy 


at Paris, which poſt he maintained during his life with the higheſt 


reputation, He had the year before put out the firſt volume of 


a work, entitled, Monumenta eccleſiæ Grecz,” which was a 


collection of Greek tracts out of the king's and Colbert's libraries, 


and had never been publiſhed before. He added a Latin tranſla- 
tion and notes; which, though not ſo large as thoſe upon the 
Patres apoſtolici,” are faid to be very curious. The firſt vo- 
jume was printed in 1673, the ſecond in 1681, and the third in 
1986. He intended to have continued this work, if he had lived; 
but death ſnatched him away. His age was not preat, but his 
conſtitution was broken with intenſe ſtudy : for he took valt pains 
in his learned performances, writing, all the Greek text and the 
verſion on the fide with his own hand, and uſing the greateſt care 
and exactneſs in all his quotations. Aug. g, 1686, he was ſeized 
with an inflammatory diſorder in his breaſt, which required him 
to be let blood: but he had ſuch a diſlike to this operation, that, 
ſooner than undergo it, he diſſembled his illneſs. Ar laſt however 
he conſented ; but it was too late, for he died the 1oth of the 
ſame month, when he was not 60 years of age. | 

Beſides his great ſkill in the languages and in eccleſiaſtical anti- 
quity, he was remarkable for his probity and candour, He was 
ſurpriſingly modelt and unpretending, without the lealt tincture of 
flifneſs and pride. He lived particularly retired, made and 
received few vilits; and thus having but little acquaintance, 
he appeared ſomewhat melancholy and reſerved; whereas it is 
ſaid, that he was in reality of a frank, converſable, and friendly 
temper. | | | 

— — 

COTES (Roc rR), an illuſtrious mathematician, philoſopher, 
and aſtronomer, was born July 10, 1682, at Burbach in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, where his father Robert was rector. He was firſt placed at 
Leiceſter- School; where, when at 12 years of ape, he diſcovered 
a ſtrong inclination to the mathematics. This being obſerved by 
his uncle, the Rev. Mr. John Smith, he gave him all imaginable 
encouragement ; and prevailed with his father to ſend hita for ſome 
time to his houſe in Lincolnſhire, that he might put him forward, 
and affiit him in thoſe ſtudies. Here he laid the foundation of 
that deep and extenſive knowledge in this way, for wich he was 
aſterwards ſo deſervedly famous. He removed from thence to 
London, and was ſent to St. Paul's- School; where aſſo he made 
a great progreſs in claſſical learning; yet found fo much leiſure as 
o keep a conſtant correſpondence with his uncle, not only in 
mathematics, but alſo in metapnylics, philoſophy, and” divinity. 
1his fact is ſaid to have been often mentioned by profeſſor Saun- 

Vol. IV. 8 "= dexſon. 
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derſon. His next remove was to Cambridge: where, April 6, 
1699, he was admitted of "Trinitv-College; and, at Michaelmas 
1705. after taking his firſt degree in arts, choſen fellow of it. 

e was at the ſame time tutor to Anthony, earl of Harold, and 
b lord Henry de Grey, ſons to the then marquis, afterwards duke 
of Kent, to which noble family Mr. Cotes had the honour to be 
related. 

Jan. 1705-6, he was appointed profeſſor of aſtronomy and ex- 
perimental philoſophy, upon the foundation of Dr. T homas Plume, 
archdeacon of Rochelter; being the firſt that enjoyed that . 
to which he was unanimouſly choſen, 0 on account of his high re- 
putation and merits. . He took the degree of M. A. in 1706; and 
went into orders in 1713. The fame year, at the deſire. of Dr. 
Bentley, he publiſhed at Cambridge the ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's !“ Mathematica Principia, &c.”” and inſerted all the im— 
provements which the author had made to that time. Fo this 
edition he prefixed a molt admirable preface, in which he expreited 
the true method of philoſophiſing, ſhewed the foundation on which 
the Newtontan philoſophy was built, and reſuted the objections of 
the Cartehans and all other phitofophers againſt it 

He gave a deſcription of the great fiery meteor, that was ſeen 
March 6, 1715-10, which was publithed in the Phil. Tranſ. a 
little after his death. He left behind him alſo ſome admirable and 
judicious tracts, part of which, ſince his deceaſe, have been pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Robert Smith, his couſin and ſucceſſor in his pro— 
fallorſhip, attcrwards maiter of Prinity-College. His © Har- 
monia Menfurarum,” &c, was publiſhed at Cambridge, 1722, to; 
and dedicated to Dr Mead by the learned ec ditor, who, in an ele- 
gant and affe . preface, gives us a COPIOUS account of 'the 
performance itſelf, the pieces annexed to it, and of ſuch other of 
the author's works as are vet unpubliſhed. He tells us how much 
[ris work was adinired by Profeſſor ee e and how dear the 

:thur of it was to Dr. Bentley. The firſt treatiſe of the mil- 
eellaneous works annexed to the «© Harmonia Menſurarum'' is 
Concerning the Eitimation of Errors in mixed Mathematics.” 
i he fecond, “ Concerning the differential Method;”” which he. 
handles in a manner ſomewhat different from Sir Iſaac Newton's 
treatiſe upon that [ubject, having written it before he had ſeen that 
treatife, The name of the third piece 5 « Canonotechina, or 
concerning the Conſtruction of Tables by Differences.” The 
book Con endes with three ſmall OY 6 Concerning the De- 
cent of Bothes, the Motion of Pendulums in the Cyc cl, and the 
Motion of Projettiles;“ which tracts, the editor informs us, were 
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ail compoled by him w hen very young, He wrote alſo “ A Com- 
pPendign on ras 1etic, of the Reſolutions of Equations, of Diop- 
trics, and the Nature of Curves.” Beſides theſe pieces, he 
p a: courſe of hydroſtatical and pneumatical lectures in 
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Engliſh, which were publiſhed by Dr. Smith in 1737, aid are 


held in high repute. | 

This uncommon genius in mathematics died, to the regret of 
the univerſity, and all lovers of that ſcience, June 5, 1716, in 
the very prime of his life; for he was advanced no further than 
to his gad year. He was buried in the chapel of Trinity-College 
and an inſcription fixed over him, from which we learn that he 
had a very beautiful perſon. | 

5 —— 

COTIN (CHARLES), ſo ill- treated by Boileau in his ſatires, 
and by Moliere in his comedy of the * Femmes Savantes,” under 
the name of Triſſotin, was born at Paris; and hath at leaſt as 
good a title to a place in this work, as ſome of Virgil's military 
heroes in the © Aneid,” who are celebrated purely for being 
knocked on the head. It is faid, that he drew upon him the in- 
dignation of Boileau and Moliere: of the former, becauſe he 
counſelled him harſhly and ſpleneticly, to devote his talents to a 
kind of poetry, different from ſatire ; of the latter, becauſe he had 
endeavoured to hurt him with the duke de Montauſieur, by inſinu— 
ating, that Moliere deſigned him in the perſon of the Miſanthrope. 
Be all this as it might, Cotin was far from being deſpicable, or 
devoid of merit. He underſtood Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac ; 
was a good preacher-; and left ſome pallable pieces in verſe and 
proſe Be it known further, that he was received into the French 
academy in 10655 He died at Paris in 1082. 

COTTON (Sir RoperT BRUCE), an eminent Engliſh anti- 
quary, was ſon of Thomas Cotton, Eſq; defcended from a very 
ancient family, and born at Denton in Huntingdonſhire, Jan. 22, 
1570; admitted of Trinity-College, Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of B. A. 1585; and went to London, Where he ſoon 
made himſelf known, and was admitted into a ſociety of anti- 
quaries, who met at ſtated ſeaſons for their own amuſement. Here 
he indulged his natural humour in the profecution of that ſtudy, 
for which he afterwards became fo famous; and in his 16th year 
began to collect ancient records, charters, and other MSS In 
160, he accompanied Mr, Camden to Carliſle, who acknow- 
ledges himſelf not a little obliged to him, for the fervices he did 
him in carrying on and perfecting his“ Britannia;“ and the fame 
year wrote © A Brief Abſtract of the Queſtion of Precedency be- 
tween England and Spain,” This was occalioned by queen Eli- 
zabeth's defiring the thoughts of the Society of Autiquaries upon 
that point, and is ſtill extant in the Cottonian library. Upon the ac= 
ceſſion of James I. he was created a kn:ght ; and during this re!g: 
was very much courted, admired, and etteemed by the great men 
of the nation, and conſulted as an oracle by the privy counteriors, 
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de compiled A Relation to prove, that the Kings of England 
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conliitution. In 1608, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to inquire into the {tate of the navy, which had lain neglected 
ever ſince the death of queen Elizabeth; and drew up a memorial 
of their proceedings, to be preſented to the king, which memorial 
is ſtill in the Cottonian library. In 1609, he wrote“ A Diſcourſe 
of the Lawſulneſs of Combats to be performed in the Preſence of 
the King, or the Conſtable and Marſhal of England;“ which was 
printed in 1651 and in 1672. He drew up allo the ſame year 
« An Anſwer to ſuch Motives as were offered by certain Military 
Men to Prince Henry, to incite him to affect Arms more than 
Peace.” This was compoſed by order. of that prince, and the ori- 
ginal MS. remains in the Cottonian library. New projects being 
contrived to repair the royal revenue, which had been prodigaily 
ſquandered, none plealed the king fo much, as the creating a new 
order of knights, called baronets ; and Sir Robert Cotton, who had 
done great fervices in that affair, was in 1611 choſen to be one, 
being the goth baronet that was created. His principal refidence 
was then at Great Connington, Huntingdonſhire : which he ſoon 
exchanged for Hatcly St. George, in the county of Cambridge. 
He was afterwards employed by king James to vindicate the be- 
haviour and actions of Mary, queen of Scots, from the ſuppoſed 
miſrepreſentations of Buchanan and Thuanus ; and what he wrote 
upon this ſubject is thought to be interwoven in Camden's “ An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth,” or ele printed at the end of Camden's 
„ Epiitles.” In 1616 the king ordered him to examine, whether 
the Papiſts, whoſe numbers then made the nation uncaſly, ought, 
by the laws of the land, to be put to death, or to be impriſoned ? 
This taſk he performed with great learning, and produced upon 
that occaſion twenty-four arguments, which were publiſhed after— 
wards in 1672, among “ Cottoni Poſthuma.”” It was probably 
then that he compoled a piece, ſtill preterved in MS. in the royal 
library, entitled, © Conſiderations for the Repreflinge of the En- 
creale of Preeſts, Tefuits, and Recuſants, without drawinge of 
Blood.” He was alſo employed by the Houle of Commons, when 
the match between prince Charles and the Intanta of Spain was in 
agitation, to ſhew. by a ſhort examination of the treaties between 


England and the houte of Aultria, the unfaithfulneſs and inſin— 


cerity of the latter; and to prove that in all their tranſactions they 
aimed at nothing but univerſal monarchy. This piece is printed 
among © Cottoni Polthuma,”” under the title of © A Remonſtrance 
of the ] reaties of Amity,” &c. He wrote likewiſe a vindication of 
our ecclefiaſtical conſtitution againſt the innovations attempted to 
be brought in by the Puritans, entitled, © An Anſwer to certain Ar- 
guments ratſed from ſuppoſed Antiquity, and urged by fome Mem- 
ders of the Lower Houſe of Parliament. to prove that Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Laws oughit to be enacted by Vemporal Men.” In 1621, 
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have been pleaſed to conſult with their Peeres, in the great Coun- 
cel and Commons of Parliament, of Marriadge, Peace, and War" 
printed firſt in 1651, then in 1672 among ** Cotton! Poithuma,” 
and then in 1679 under the title of © The Antiquity and Dignity. 
of Parliaments.” Being a member of the frit parliament of 
Charles I. he joined in complaining of the grievances, which the 
nation was {aid in 1928 to groan under; but was always for mild 
remedies, zealous for the honour and ſ{atety of the king, and had 
no views but the nation's advantage. 

The other works of Sir Robert Cotton, not already mentioned, 
are, 1. A Relation of the Proceedings againit Ambatſadors, who 
have miſcarried themſelves, and excecded their Commiſſion.” 2. 
« That the Sovereign's Perſon is required in the great Councils or 
Aſſemblies of the States, as well at the Conſultations as at the 
Concluſions.” g. The Argument made by the Command of 
the Houſe of Commons, out of the Acts of Parliament and Au- 
thority of Law expounding the ſame, at a Conference with the 
Lords, concerning the Liberty of the Perfon of every Freeman.“ 

« A Brief Diſcourſe concerning the Power of the Peers and 
Commons of Parliament in point of Judicature.”” Theſe four are 
printed in“ Cottoni Poſthuma.” 5. © A Short View of the 
long Life and Reign of Henry III. King of England,” written in 
1614, and preſented to king James I. printed in 1627, 4to. and 
reprinted in © Cotton Poſthuma.“ 6.“ Money raiſed by the King 
without Parliament, from the Conqueſt until this Day, either by 
Impoiition or Free Gift, taken out of Records or Ancient Re- 
gilters,“ printed in the * Royal Treaſury of England, or General 
Hiſtory of Taxes, by Captain J. Stevens, 8vo. 7. © A Nar- 
rative of Count Gondomar's "Tranſactions during his Embaſſy in 
England, London, 1659,” 4to. 8. «© Of Antiquity, Etymology, 
and Privileges of Caſtles; 9. of Towns; 10. of the Meaſures of 
Land; 11. of the Antiquity of Coats of Arms;“ all printed in 
« Hearne's Diſcourſes,” p. 166. 174. 178. 162. e wrotw 
books upon ſeveral other ſubjects, that remain ſtill in MS. namely, 
« Of Scutage; Of Encloſures, and converting Arable Land into 
Paſture; Of the Antiquity, Authority, and Office of the High 
Steward and Marſhal of England ; Of Curious Collections ; Of 
Military Affairs; Of Trade; Collections out of the Rolls of Par- 
liament,“ different from thoſe that were printed, but falſely, under 
his name, in 1657, by William Prynne, Elq. He likewile made 
collections for the hiſtory and antiquities of Huntingdonſhire; and 
had formed a deſign of writing an account of the ſtate of Chriſ- 
tianity in theſe 1fJands, from the firſt reception of it here to the 
Reformation. The firſt part of this deſign was executed by Abp. 
Uther, in his book, „De Britannicarum Eccleſiarum Primordiis,“ 
compoled probably at the requeſt of Sir Robert Cotton, who left 
eight volumes of collections for the continuation of that "oP 
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Two of Sir Robert's 1 are printed in the“ Fey 
' Hiſtory.” 

But, without intending to derogate from the juſt merits of this 

learned and knowing man as an author, it may reaſonably be queſ- 
tioned, whether he has not done more ſervice to learning, by ſe- 
curing, as he did, his valuable library for the uſe of poſterity, than 
by It kits writings. It conſiſts wholly of MSS. many of which 
being in looſe tins; ſmall tracts, or very thin volumes, when they 
were purchaſed, Sir Robert cauſed ſeveral of them to be bound up 
in one cover. They relate chiefiy to the Hiſtory and Antiquities 
of Great-Britain and Ireland, though the INgenious collector re- 
tufed nothing that was curious or valuable in any point of learn- 
mg. He lived indeed at a time when he had great opportunities 
ot makipg ſuch a fine collection: when there were many va- 
Inable books yet remaining in private hands, which had been taken 
from the monaſterics at * "WP diſſolution, and from our univerſitics 
and colleges at their viſitations: when ſeveral learned antiquaries, 
tuch as Joceline, Noel, Allen, Lambarde, Bowyer, Ellinge, Cam- 
den, and others, died, who had made it their chief bufincfs to 
{crape up the {cattered remains of our monaſtical libraries: and, 
either by legacy or purchaſe, he became poſſeſſed of all he thought 
raluable in their ſtudies. J his library was placed In his own 
houſe at Weſtmintter, near the Houſe of Commons; and very much 
augmented by his fon Sir Thomas Cotton, and his grandſon Sir 
John (who died in 1702, aged 71). In 1700 an at of parliament 
was made for the beiter ſecuring and oreſerving that library, in 
the name and family of the Cottons, for the benefit of the public; 
that it might not be fold, or otherwiſe diſpoſed of and embezzled, 
Sir John, great grandſon of Sir Robert, having ſold Cotton-Houle 
to queen Anne, about 1706, to be a repolitory for the royal as 
well as the Cottonian library, an act was made ſor the better fe- 
curing of her e purchaſe. of that houſe ; and both houſe 
and library were ſettled and vetted in truſtees. Ihe books were 
then removed into a more convenient room, the former being very 
_ damp; and Cotton-Houſe was ſet apart for the ule of the king” $ 
hbrary-keeper, who had there the royal and Cotto: nian libraries 
under his care. In 1712 the Cottonian library was removed to 
Eilex-Fiouſe in Ellex-Street ; and in 1730 to a houſe in Little 
Dean's-Yard, Weitminſter, purchaſed by the. crown, of the Jord 
Alhburnham; whicie a fire happening OR. 29, 1721, 111 books 
were loſt, burnt, or bel de faced, and 99 rendered imperfc&t. 
It was thercupon removed to the Old. Dormitory belonging to 
* School, and . in 1753, to that admirable re— 
pblitory, The Britiſh Muſcum, Where they {lil remain. 

He died py a fever, in his houte at Weſtminſter. May 6, 1631, 


aged 60 years, 3 months, and 15 days. He married Elizabeth, 
ohe of che daughters and colcirs of VV illam brocas, of L heding- 
worth, 
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worth. in the county of e Eſq; by whom he left one only 
fon, Sir Thomas the ſecond baronet, Who 9 1662, and was 
ſucceeded by Sir John the third, and he, 1702, by his ſon John, 
who died in the hic-time of his father, 681, leaving two ſons, of 
whom the elder, Jahn, ſucceeded bis grandſather, and died without 
iſſue 1730-1. The title and part of the eſtate went to his uncle 
Robert, by whole death, at the 1 of 80, July 12, 1749, the 
title became extinct. He had one ſon, John, who died before his 
father, and one grandſon, John, who died of the imall- Pats on his 
return from his travels, in 1799. 


— —— ö 

COTTON (CHARLES), Eiq; a gentleman of a very good 
family in Stafford{hire, who lived in the reigns of Charles and 
James II. He had ſomething of a genius {or poetry, and was 
particu, larly famous for burietque verle. He tranſlated one of 
Cornelile's tragedies, called“ Horace,” printed in 1674: He pub- 
I:thed a e ee of poems on lev a0 occaſions: the Wonders 
of the Peak in Derbyſhire;' * Scarranides, or Virgil Tra- 
veſtie;”? „ Lucian Bur! eſqued, or the Scoffer Scoffed:“ a new. 
edition of which were e pri inted in 1751. But the chief of all his 
productions, and for which perhaps he deſerves the beit of his 
countrymen, is his tranſlation of“ Montaigne's Eiſays.“ This 

was dedicated to George Saville, marquis of Halifax; from whom 
Cotton ſoon after received a very polite letter. He died fome time 
about the Revolution ; but in what year we cannot be certain. 

— — 

COUEL or COVEL (Dr. Joax), a very learned Engliſh 
divine, was born at Horningthearih i in Suffolk, in 1638 ; and cdn- 
cated in claſſical learning at the ſchool of St. Edmund's Bury. 
March gi, 1654, he was admitted of Chriſt's-College in Cam- 
bridge; of which, after taking his degrees in arts, he was elected 
fellow. Some ume after he went 11 its orders, and in 1670, went 
as chaplain to Sir Daniel Harvey, za. trom Clinics L105 
to the Porte; where he ſerved, in that quality, both him and his 
lucceſſor Sir John Finch, for the {pace of ſeven years. Upon his 
return to England in 1079, he was created D, D. and the fame 
year choſen lady Margaret's preacher in the univerlity of Cam- 
bridge. March 5s 1680, he had inſtitution to the fine-cure rectory 
of Littlebury in Kilex, to which he was preſented by Gunning, 
biſhop of E ly; ; and in 1687, was inſtalled into the chancellorſhip 
of York, conferred upon. him by the king, during the vacancy of 
that ſce. July, 7, 1088, he was ele Hed maſter of Chriſt's-Col- 
lege in Cambridge, in which ſtation he continued to the day of 
his death. Ile was alſo re gor of Kegworti in the county of Lei- 
celler. At length, after having ied a kind of itinerant lite, as he 
himſelf informs us, at York, in Holland, and elſewhere, he ar- 
rived at his long journey's end, 1722, in his 8gth year; and was 


buried 
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buried in the chapel of Chriſt's-College, where there is'an nah 


to his memory. He gave a benefaction of gl. a year to the poor of 
the pariſh of Littlebury above-mentioned. © We are informed, 
that he was a perſon noted for polite and curious learning, lin- 
gular humanity, and knowledge of the world.” 


3 
. COVERDALE (Mitts), biſhop of Exeter in the reign of 
x Edward VI. and author of ſeveral tracts, was born in Yorkſhire, 
i in the reign of Henry VII. and, being educated in the Romiſh 
1 religion, became an Auguſtin monk. Afterwards, embracing the 
. reformation, he entered into holy orders. He aſſiſted William 


Tindal in the Englith verſion of the Bible, publiſhed in 1537, and 
afterwards reviſed and corrected the edition of it in a larger volume, 
with notes, in 1,540. On the 14th of Aug. 1451, he ſucceeded 
Dr. John Harman in the See of Exeter, on account of his extraor- 
dinary knowledge in divinity, and his-unblemiſhed character. The 
patent for conferring this bilhoprick on him, though a married 
man, is dated Auguſt 14, 1551, at Weſtminſter. Upon the change 
of religion in queen Mary's reign, biſhop Coverdale was cjcdicd 
from his ſee, and thiowa into priſon, out of which he was relcaſed 
at the carneſt requeſt of the king of Denmark, and, as a very great 
favour, per emitted to go into bamithment. Soon after queen Eliza- 
beth's acceſſion to the throne, he returned from his exile, but 
retufed to be reſtored to his bifhoprick. He died, in a good old 
age, at London, and lies buried in the church of St. Barcholome w- 


Exchange. 
— — 
COURAYER (VETER FRANCIS), a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, diſtinguiſbed by great moderation, charity, and temper con- 


cerning religidus affairs, as well as by learning, was born at Vernon 
in Normandy, 1681. While canch regular and librarian of the 
abbey of St. Genevieve at Paris, he applied to our Abp. Wake 
for the reſolution of ſome doubts, concerning the epiſcopal ſucceſ- 
fion in England, and the validity of our ordinations: he was 
encouraged to this by the friendly correſpondence which had pailed 
between the Abp. and M. dn Pin of Sorbonne. The Abp. 
ſent him exact copies of the proper records; and on theſe he built 
his “ Defence of Engliſh Ordinations,” which was publiſhed in 
Holland, 1727. This expoſing him to a proſecution in his own 
country, he Pok refuge in England; where he was well received, 
and preſented the fame year by the univerity of Ox ford with a 
doQor's de 12 5 As it is ſomewhat uncommon for © ee 
Catholic cl crgyman to be adinitted to degrees in divinity by Prote- 
ſtant univerſities, the curious may bg gratif ied with a ſight of the 
diploma, and the doctor's letter of thanks, in > preſent State 
of the Republic of Letters, for June 1728. 
In 1736, he tranilated imo Prench, and publiſhed, “ Father 
| Paul's 
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Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,” in 2 vols. folio, and 
dedicated it to queen Caroline; who augmented to 200l. a penſion 
of idol. a year, which he had obtained before from the court. His 


works are many, and all in French: he tranſlated Sleidan's © Hiſ- 


tory of the Reformation.” He died in 1776, after two * 
illneſs, at the age of 95; and was buried in the cloiſter of We 
miniter-Abbey. In his will, dated Feb. g, 1774, he declares, that 
he © dies a member of the Catholic church, but without approving 
of many of the opinions and ſuperſtitions, which have been intro- 
duced into the Romiſh church, and taught in their ſchools and 
ſeminaries ; and which they have inſiſted on as articles of faith, 
though to him they appear to be not only not founded in truth, but 
alſo to be highly improbable.” 
—— 

COURTNEY (WILLIAM), archbiſhop of Canterbury in the 
reign of king Richard II. was the fourth ſon of Hugh Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire, by Margaret, daughter of Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford and Eſſex, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of 
king Edward I. and was born in the year 1341. He had his 
education at Oxford, where he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
civil and canon law. Afterwards, entering into holy orders, he 
obtained three prebends in three cathedral churches, viz. thoſe of 
Bath, Exeter, and Tork. The nobility of his birth, and his 
eminent Jearning, recommending him to public notice, in the reign 
of Edward III. he was promoted, in 1369, to the fee of Here- 
ford, and thence tranſlated to the fee of London, September the 
12th, 1375, being then in the 94th year of his age. In a ſynod, 
held at London in 1976, bithop Courtney diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his oppoſition to the king's demand of a ſubſidy; and preſently 
after he fell under the diſpleaſure of the high court of chancery, for 
publiſhing a bull of Pope Gregory II. without the king's conſent. 
The next year, in obedience to the Pope's mandate, he cited 
Wickliff to appear before his tribunal in St. Paul's Church: but 
that hereliarch being accompanied by John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancaſter, and other nobles, who fecretly favoured his opinions, 
the biſhop proceeded no further than to enjoin him and his follow- 
ers to Hlencg. In 1378, it is pretended, that Courtney was made a 
cardinal. In 1381, he was appointed lord high chancellor of 
England. Ihe ſame year, he was tranſlated to the fee of Canter- 
bury, in the room of Si non Sudbury; and on the 6th of May 
1252, he received the pall trom the hands of the biſhop of London 
n the archiepiſcopal palace at Croydon This year alſo he per- 
formed the ceremony of crowning queen Anne, conſort of king 
Richard [I. at Weſtminſter. Soon after his inauguration, he re- 
trained, by eccleliattical cenſures, the bailiffs, and other officers, 
ot the ſee of Canterbury, from taking cognizance of adultery and 
fie like crimes, About the ſame time, he held a ſynod at London, 
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in which ſeveral of Wickliff's tenets were condemned as heretical 


and erroneous. In 1383, he held a ſynod at Oxford, in which a 
ſubſidy was granted to the king. The ſame year, in purſuance of 
the pope's bull directed to him for that purpoſe, he iſſued his 
mandate to the biſhop of London for celebrating the feltival of 
St. Anne, mother of the bletled Virgin, In 1 384, he had a conteſt 
with the earl of Arundel, fome of whoſe ſervants had rohbed one 
of his fiſh-ponds. In 1386, the king, by the advice of his par- 
liament, put the adminiſtration of the government into the hands 
of cleven commiſſioners, of whom archbiſhop Courtney was the 
firit. In 1387, he held a ſynod at London, in which a tenth was 
granted to the king. The fame year, it being moved in a parlia- 
ment, held at L ondon on occaſion of the difſenſion between the 
king and his nobles, to inflict capital puniſhment on fome of the 
ringleads rs, and it being prohibited by the canons for biſhops'to be 


preſent and yote in r of blood, the archbi hop and his ss. rn | 


withdrew from the Houſe of Lords, having firlt entered a proteſt in 


relation to their peerage. In 1399, he held a ſynod in St. Mary's 


Church in Cambridge, in which a tenth was granted to the king, 
on condition that he ſhould pats over into France with an army 
before the firſt of October following. This year, archbithop 
Courtney ſet out upon his metropolitical viſitation, in which he was 
at firſt ere #0 oppoſed by the biſhops of Exeter and Saliſbury : 
but thoſe prelates being at Jafl reduced to terms of ſubmiſſion, he 
proceeded in his vt fitation without further oppoſition : : only, at the 
interceſſion of the abbot of St. Alban's, he retrained from viliting 
certain monalteries at Oxford. The {| Cams year, the king directc 

his royal mandate to the archbiſhop, not tc countenance or contri- 
bute any thing towards a {ubſidy for the pope. In a parliament 
held at Wincheſter, 1 1392, archbithop Courtney, being probably 
{uſpected of abetting the papal encroachments upon the church and 
ſtate, delivered in an ani{wer to certain articles exhibited by the 
commons in relation to thote encroachments. The ſame year, he 
viſited the dioceſe of Lincoln, in which, by his vigilance and aQi- 
vitv, he gave a conſiderable check to the arowth ot Wuklit's 
doctrines. In 1395, he Obiained from the pope a grant of four- 


pence jn the pound on all cecleſiaſtical bensfices; in which he was | 
oppoled by the biſhop of Lincoln, who would not fuffer it to be 


collected in his A elt , and appcaled to the pope. But, be fore the 


matter could be decided, archbithop Courtney dicd, July the giſt. 


1396, at Rlaiditone in K ent, and was buried in the cathedral church 
of Canterbury, under a monument of alabaſter, cn the ſouth ſide, 
near the tomb ef Thomas a Bec! ket, and at the feet of the black 
Prince; the king, who was then going to marry the king of France's 
daughter, being pretent, with {creral of his nobles, at the funeral 
folemniry. This prelate founded a college of ſecular prieſts at 
Maidilone. Ii left a thoutand mal ks for the repair oft the cathe- 
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dral church of Canterbury; alſo to the ſame church a ſilver-gilt 
image of the trinity, with ſix apoſtles ſtanding round it, weighing 
160 pounds ; ſome books, and ſome eccleſiaſtical veſtments. He 
obtained from king Richard a grant of four fairs at Canterbury, 
yearly, viz. on Innocents- Day, Whitſun-Eve, the Eve of Becket's 
tranſſation, and Michaelmas-Eve ; each to continue nine days, and 
to be kept within the ſite of the priory. 
—— — , 

COUSIN (Jorn), an eminent French painter, was born at 
Succy near Sens, about the beginning of the 17th century; and 
{tudicd the fine arts ſo ſtrenuouſly in his youth, that he became 
protoundly learned, eſpecially in the mathematics, which is a pro- 
digious help to the regularity of detign. By this means he was 
correct enough in that part of painting, and printed a book on the 
ſubjett ; which, though a ſmall one, has done him great honour, 
and undergone ſeveral impretiions. He wrote alſo upon geometry 
and perſpective. Painting on plaſs being very much in vogue in 
thoſe days, he applied himſelf more to that than to the drawing of 
pictures, Several fine performances of his are to be ſeen in the 
churches of the neighbourhood of Sens, and ſome in Paris; partt- 
cularly in St. Gervaſe's church, where, on the windows of the 
choir, he painted the martyrdom of St. Laurence, the hiſtory of 
the Samaritan woman, and that of the Paralytic. There are ſeve- 
ral pictures of his doing in the city of Sens; as alſo ſome portraits. 
But the chief of his works, and that which is moſt eſteemed, is his 
picture of the laſt judgment: it is in the facriitie of the minims at 
Bois de Vincennes, and was graved by Peter de Tode, a Fleming, 
a good deligner. This picture ſhews the fruitfulneſs of Coulin's 
genius, by the numbers of the figures that enter into the compo- 
lition; yet is fomewhat wanting in elegance of deſign. 

Coutin married the daughter of the licutenant-general of Sens, 
and carried her to Paris, where he lived the rett of his days. His 
learning acquired him the name of the great. He was well received 
at court, and in favour with four kings ſucceſſively; namely, 
Henry: I. Francis II. Charles IX. and Henry III. He worked 
allo in {:ulpture, and made admiral Chabot's tomb, which is in 
the chapel of Orleans, belonging to the Celeſtines in Paris. We 
cannot tell exactly, in what year Couſin died: but it is certain, 
that he lived to a very great age. 

—_— 9 
 COWARD (WILLIAM), a medical and metaphyſical writer, 
was the {on of Mr. William Coward, of the city of Wincheſter, 
where he was born in the year 1656, or 1657. His mother was 
the daughter of Mr. George Lamphire, an apothecary in that city, 
and the ſiſter of Dr. John Lamphire, an eminent phyſician at 
Oxford, Camden's proteſſor of hiſtory, and principal ot Hart-Hall. 
It is not certain where young Coward received his grammatical 
1 education; 
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education; but it is natural to ſuppoſe that it was in his native 
place, at Wykeham's-School, which hath long ſuſtained a great 
and deſerved reputation, and produced many learned men. At the 
age of eighteen, or near his eighteenth year, he was removed to 
Oxford, and, in the month of May 1674, became a commoner of 
Hart-Hall, the inducement to which might probably be, that his 
uncle was at the head of that feminary. However, he did not 
long continue there ; for in the year following, he was admitted a 
ſcholar of Wadham-College. On the 27th of June 1677, he 
took the degree of bachelor of arts; and in January 1679-80, he 
was choſen probationer fellow of Merton-College, which may 
realonably be conlidered as a teſtimony of his having ' obtained 
ſome reputation tor his literary improvements. In 1681 was pub- 
liſhed Mr. Dryden's Abſalom and Achitophel, a production on the 
celebrity of which we need not expatiate. At Oxford it could 
not fail to be greatly admired for its poctical merit; beſides which, 
it might be the better received on account of its containing a ſevere 
ſatire on the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shafteſbury ; two 
men who were certainly no favourites with that loyal univerfity. 
Accordingly, the admiration of the poem produced two Latin 
veriions of it, both of which were written and printed at Oxford; 
one by Mr. Francis Atterbury (afterwards the celebrated biſhop ot 
Rocheſter) who was afliſted in it by Mr. Francis Hickman, a 
ſtudent of Chriſt-Church ; and the other by Mr. Coward. Theſe 
tranſlations were publiſhed in 4to. in 1682. Whatever proof Mr. 
Coward's verſion of the Abſalom and Achitophel might afford of 
his progreſs in claſſical literature, he was not very fortunate in this | 
his firſt publication. It was compared with Mr. Atterbury's pro- 
duction, not a little to its difadvantage. According to Anthony 
Wood, he was ſchooled for it in the college; it was not wel} 
received in the univerſity ; and Atterbury's poem was extolled as 
greatly ſuperior. To conceal, in ſome degree, Mr. Coward's mor- 
tification, a friend of his, in a public paper, advertiſed the tranlla- 
tion, as written by a Walter Curle, of Hertford, gentleman. On 
the 13th of December 1683, Mr. Coward was admitted to the 
degree of malter of arts. Having determined to apply himſelf to 
the practice of medicine, he proſecuted his ſtudies in that line; in 
conſequence of which, he took the degree of bachelor of phylic, 
on the 23d of June 168z, and of doctor, on the 2d of July 1687. 
After his quitting Oxford, he exerciſed his profe{lion at Northamp— 
ton, from which place he removed to London, in 1099, or 1694, 
and ſettled in Lombard-Street. In 1695, he publiſhed a tract, in 
8vo. entitled, De Fermento volatili Nutritio Conjectura Ratio- 
nis, &c. For this work he had an honourable approbation from 
the preſident and cenſors of the college of phyſicians. 

It was not to medical ſtudies only that Dr. Coward confined his 
attentions zeſides being fond of polite learning, he entered 
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deeply into metaphyſical ſpeculations, eſpecially with reg 


nature of the foul, and the natural immortality of man, The 


reſult of his inquiries was the publication, in 1702, under the 


fictitious name of Eſtibius Pſycalethes, of a book, the title of. 


which was, © Second Thoughts concerning human Soul, demon- 
ſtrating the Notion of human Soul, as believed to be a ſpiritual, 
immortal Subſtance united to a human Body, to be a plain hea- 
theniſh Invention, and not conſonant to the Principles of Philoſo- 
phy, Reaſon, or Religion ; but the ground only of many abſurd and 
ſuperſtitious Opinions, abominable to the reformed Churches, and 
derogatory in general to true Chrittianity.” This work was de- 
Ken by the doctor to the clergy of the church of England. 


However ſincere and-zealous Dr. Coward might be in his beſief of 


the goſpel, his denial of the immateriality and natural immortality 
of the foul, and of a ſeparate ſtate of cxiſtence between the time 
of death and the general reſurrection, was fo contrary to the opi- 
nions then almoſt univerſally received, that it is not very furpriling 
that he ſhould haſtily be conſidered as an enemy to revelation. 
It might be expected that he would immediately meet with op- 
ponents; and accordingly he was attacked by various writers, of 
different complexious and dbilities ; among whom were Dr Ni— 
chols, Mr. Joan Broughton, and Mr. John Turner. Dr Nichols 
took up the argument in his“ Conference with a Theiſt.“ Mr. 
Broughton wrote a treatiſe, entitled “ Pſychologta, or, An Ac- 
count of the Nature of the rational Soul, in two Parts; and 
Mr. Turner publiſhed «© A Vindication of the ſeparate Exiſtence 
of the Soul from a late Author's Second Thoughts,” Both theſe 
pieces appeared in 1703, Mr. I urner's publication was anſwered 
by Dr. Coward, in a pamphlet called“ Further: 3 houghts upon 
0 ſecond Thoughts.” In Mr. Turner the doctor acknowledged 
that he had a rational and candid adverſagy. This doth not ap- 
pear to have been the caſe with regard to Mr Broughton; who, 
therefore, was treated by Dr. Coward with a ſuitable degree of ſe- 
verity, in © An Epiſtolary Reply to Mr. Broughton's Pſychologia,” 
which reply was not feparaicly printed, but annexed to a work 
of the doctor S, publiſhed i in the beginning of the year 1704, and 
entitled «© The grand Eſſay; or, A Vindication of Reaſon and 
Religton a Imp: oſtures of Philoſophy.” 

So obnoxi us were Dr. Coward's politions, that it was not 
deemed ſufficient to attempt the anſwering of them by the force 
alone of reaſon and argument. A more concile and effectual me- 
thod of confuting them was ſought for, by an appeal to human 
authority. On Friday, the 10th of March 1703-4, a complaint 
was made to the Houſe of Commons of the © Second T houghts,”” 
and the“ Grand Elfay;” which books were brought up to the 
table, and ſome parts of them read. The conlequence of this 
Was, an order, “ That a Committee be appointed to examine the 


ſaid 
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ſaid books, and collect thercout ſuch parts thereof as are offen- 
ſive; and to examine who is the author, printer, and publiſher 
thereof.” Sufficient proof having been produced with reſpect to 
the writer of them, Dr. Coward was called in. Being examined 
accordingly, he acknowledged that he was the author of the books; 
and declarcd, that he never intended any thing againſt religion; 
that there was nothing contained in them, contrary either to mo- 
rality or religion; and that if there were any thing therein againſt 
religion, or morality, he was hea rtily ſorry, and ready to recant the 
ſame. The houſe then reſolved, © That the ſaid Books do con- 
tain therein divers Doctrines and Poſitions, contrary to the Doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and tending to the Subverſion of 
the Chriſtian Religion,” and ordered, that they ſhould be burnt, 
-next day, by the common hangman, in New Palace-Yard, Weit- 
minſter, which order was carried into execution. One effect of 
this procedure was, that Dr. Coward's works were more generally 
read ; for in the ſame year he gave to the world a new edition of 
his " Second Thoughts ;* ' which was followed by a treatiſe, en- 
titled, * The juſt Scrutiny ; or, a ſcrious Enquiry into the mo- 
dern i of the Soul.” 
Aſter this, the doctor returned to the ſtudies belonging to his 
profeſſion, and, in 1706, publiſhed a tract, entitled“ Ophthal- 
miatria,”” which he dated to his patron, Manuel Sorrel, Eig. 
From this period we hear no more of Dr. Coward as a medical 
or metaphyſical writer, Eren when he had been the moſt en- 
gaged in abſtruſe and ſcientific inquiries, he had not omitted the 
itudy of polite literature; for we are told that, in 1505, he pub- 
bliſhed The Lives of Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, an Heroic 
Poem.” Another work was publiſhed in 1709, entitled, Li- 
centia Poetica diſcuſſed; or the true Teſt of Poetry: without 
Which it is difficult to judge ol, or compoſe a correct Engliſh 
Poem. To which are added, Critical Obſcrvations on the principal 
Ancient and Modern Pocts, viz. Homer, Horace, Virgil, Milton, 
Cowley, Dryden, &c. as frequently liable to juſt Cenſure.“ This 
work, which is divided into two books, is dedicated to the duke 
of Shrewſbury, and introduced by a long and learned preface. 
Prefixed are three copies of commendatory verſes, ſigned A. Hill, 

J. Gay, and Sam. Barklay. The two former, Aaron Hill and 
John Gay, \ were then young poets, who afterwards, as is well 
known, roſe to-a con! rade degree of reputation. Coward is 
celebrated by then as a great bard, a title to which he had cer- 
tainly no claim, though his «© Licentia,” conſidered as a didactic 
poem, and as ſuch pocins were then generally written, is not 
contemptible. 

In the liſt of the College of Phyſicians for 1718, Dr. Coward 
begins to be mentioned as reliding at Ipſwich. From this place 
he wrote, in 1722, a letter to his old friend Sir lan; Sloane, 
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propoſed to give five hundred guineas to any perſon who ſhould 


jrelent her with an epitaph, fuitable to the late duke her huſ- 


band's character,“ Now,” ſays he,“ I have one by me which 
gives him his juſt character, without flattery or oſtentation, and 
which I verily belieye may be acceptable to any learned man.“ 
He adds, “ that he hears it was to be approved by Dr. Hare, 
Dr. Friend of Weſtminſter-School, and Dr. Bland of Eton- 
School ;”” and, if this be true, he begs that Sir Hans would give 
him leave to ſend it for his approbation and recommendatton. 
From the omiſſion of Dr. Coward's name in the catalogue of the 
College of Phylicians, printed in 1725, it is evident that he was 


then dead. Though his medical works are now in no reputation, 


and his other writings are but little attended to, it is, nevertheleſs, 
certain that he was a man of conſiderable abilities and literature; 
and we have eſteemed it a duty incumbent upon us to reſcue his 
name from, the injuſtice which hath been done it with reſpect to 
religion. 

3 > — — 

COWELL (Dr. JohN), a learned and eminent civilian, was 
born at Ernfborough in Devonthire, about 1554; educated at 
Eton- School; and.eleted a ſcholar of King's-College in Cam- 
bridge, in 1570. He was afterwards choſen fellow of that col- 
lege; and, by the advice of Bancroft, biſhop of London, applied 
himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of civil law. He was regularly 
admitted to the degree of LL. D. in his own univerſity ; and, in 
1690, was incorporated into the ſame degree at Oxford. Soon 
after he was made the king's profeſſor of civil law in Cambridge, 
and about the ſame time maſter of Trinity-Hall. His patron Ban- 
croft, being advanced to the ſee of Canterbury in 1604, and be- 

pinning to project many things for the ſervice of the church and 
(tate, put him upon that laborious work, which he publiſhed at 
Cambridge in 1607, The title of it runs thus: © The Inter- 
preter, or Book containing the Signification of Words: wherein 
is let forth the true Meaning of all, or the moſt Part of ſuch 
Words and Terms, as are mentioned in the Law-Writers, or 
Statures of this victorious or renowned Kingdom, requiring any 
I.xpotition or Interpretation, &c.“ 4to. It was reprinted in 1609, 
and ſeveral times ſince, particularly in 1638, for which archbiſhop 
Laud was reflected upon; and it was made an article againſt him 
at his, trial, as if the impreſſion. of that book had been done by 
his authority, or at leaſt with his connivance, in order to coun- 
tenance king Charles's arbitrary meaſures. In 1677 and 1684, 
it was publiſhed with large additions by Thomas Manley, of the 
Middle Temple, Eſq; and again in 1708 with very conſiderable 
5. NTT: 
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the occaſion of which is ſomewhat curious. He had learned, 
from the newſpapers, that the ducheſs dowager of Marlborough 
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improvements by another hand: in all which later editions the ex- 
ceptionadle paſſages have been corrected or omitted. 

In the mean time Bancroft was fo ſatisfied with the abilities and 
learning ſhewn in “ The Interpreter,“ that he appointed the au— 
thor hig vicar-general in 1608: nor was this performance cenſured 
for ſome time. But at laſt great offence was taken at it, becauſe, 
as was pretended, the author had ſpoken too freely, and with ex- 
preſſions even of ſharpneſs, of the common law, and ſome emi- 
nent profeliors of it, Littleton in particular: and this fired Sir 
Edward Coke eſpecially, who was not only privately concerned 
for the honour of Littleton, whom he had commented upon, but 
alſo valued himſelf as the chief advocate of his profeſſion. Sir 
Edward took all occations to affront him, and uſed to call him in 
deriſion doctor Cow-heel. He was not ſatisfied with this: he en- 
deavonred to hurt him with the king, by ſuggeſting that Dr. 
Cowell had diſputed too nicely upon the myſteries of this our 
monarchy, yea, in ſome points very derogatory to the ſupreme 
power ot this crown; and had allerted, that the king's prerogative 
is in ſome cafes limited,” This was touching James in a moſt 
tender part, and had probably ruined Cowell, if the archbiſhop 
had not Rood his friend. However, the common lawyers, whole 
conteits with the civilians then ran very high, would not reit; and 
therefore, as they found they could not hurt him with the king, 
reſolved to try what they could do with the people. Accordingly 
they repreſented him now as a betrayer of the rights and liberties 
of the people; and a complaint was carried up againſt him in the 
Houle of Commons; the reſult of which was, that the author 
was committed to cuſtody, and his book publicly burnt. More- 
over the commons complained of him to the lords, as equally 
ſtruck at; and he was cenſured by them for aſſerting, © 1. That 
the king was ſolutus a legibus, and not bound by his coronation- 
oath, 2. That it was not ex neceſſitate, that the king ſhould call 
a parliament to make laws, but might do that by his abſolute 
power: for that voluntas regis with him was lex populi. g. That 
It was a favour to admit the conſent of his ſubjects in giving of 
ſubſidies. 4. That he draws his argnments from the imperial 
laws of the Roman emperors, which are of no force in England.” 
The commons were indeed very deſirous to proceed criminally 
againlt him; nay, even to hang him, if the king had not inter- 
poled. But the king did interpole ; and, upon his majeſty's pro- 
miſe to condemn the doctrines of the book as ablurd, together 
with the author of them, they Proceec ded no further. 

Cowell retired after this to his college, where he purſued his 
private ſtudies, but did not live to do it long. It was his misfor— 
tune to be afflicted with the ſtone, for which being cut, the opera- 
tion proved fatal to him; for he died of it OR. 11, 1611, and was 


buried in his chapel of Trinity Hall, where there is a Plain Latin 
inſcription 


— — 
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inſcription to his memory. Beſides The Interpreter,“ he had 
publithed in 1605, Inſtitutiones Juris Anglican, &c.“ He alſo 
compoſed a tract De regulis juris,“ wherein his intent was, by 


collating the caſes of both laws, to ſhew, that they be both raiſed 


of one foundation, and differ more in language and terms, than 
in ſubſtance; and therefore, were they reduced to one method, as 
they caſily might, to be attained in a manner with all one pains. 
But it does not appear that this laſt was ever publiſhed. 
COWLEY (AnRA HAN), an eminent Englith poet, was born 
in London, 1618. His father, who was a grocer, dying before 
his birth, he was left to the care of his mother, who, by the in- 
tereſt of friends, procured. him to be admitted a king's ſcholar in 
Weſtminſter-School. The occaſion of his firſt inclination to poetry 
was his caſua] lighting on Spenfer's “ Fairy Queen.” | 
In 1633, being ſtill at Weſtminſter, he publiſhed a collection 
of poems, under the title of“ Poetical Bloſſoms:“ in which, 
ſays Sprat, there were many things, that might well become the 
vigour and force of a manly wit Cowley tells us. of himſelf, 
that he had ſo defective a memory at that time, that he never could 
be brought to retain the ordinary rules of grammar: however, 
as Sprat obſerves, he abundantly ſupplied that want, by converting 
with the books themſelves, from whence thoſe ruies had been 
drawn. He was removed from Weltminſter to Trinity-College 
in Cambridge, where he wrote ſome, and laid the deſigns of moſt 
of thoſe maſculine works, which he afterwards publithed. In 
1638, he publiſhed his Love's Riddle,” a paſtoral comedy, which 
was written while he was at Wellminſter, and dedicated in a 
copy of verſes to Sir Kenelm Digby ; and a [.atin comedy, called 
« Naufragium joculare, or, The merry Shipwreck,” after it had 
been acted before the univerſity by the members of Trinity- 
College. | 
The firſt occaſion of his entering into buſineſs was, an elegy 
he wrote * On the Death of Mr. William Hervey.” This brought 
him into the acquaintance of John Hervey, the brother of his 
deceaſed friend; from whom he received many offices of kind- 
nefs, and principally this, that by his means he came into the ſer- 
vice of the lord St. Alban's. In 1643, being then M. A. he was, 
among many others, ejected his college and the unwerlity; upon 
which, he retired to Oxford, ſetiled in St. John's-College there, 
and that ſame year, under the name of an Oxford Scholar, pub- 
lihed a ſatire entitled.“ The Puritan and the Papift.” Hes affec- 
tion to the royal cauſe engaged him in the fervice of the king; 
and he attended in ſevera] of his majeſty's journies and expedi- 
tions. Here ke became intimately acquainted with Jord Falkland, 
and other great men, whom the fortune of the war had drawn to- 
getner. During the heat of the civil war, he was ſettled in the 
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family of the earl of St. Alban's; and attended the queen's mo. 
ther, when ſhe was forced to retire into France. He was abſent 
from England about ten years, ſays Wood; about twelve, lays 
Sprat ; which, be they more or leſs, were wholly ſpent either in 
bearing a ſhare in the diſtreſſes of the royal family, or in lu bouring 
in their affairs. Lo this purpoſe he performed feveral dangerous 
journies into Jerſey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and elfewhere ; 
and was the principal inſtrument in maintaining a correſpondence 
between the king and his royal conſort, whole letters he ciphered 
and deciphered with his own hand. | 

In 1636, he was ſent over into England, with all imaginable 
ſecrecy, to take cognizance of the {tate of affairs here ; but ſoon 
after his arrival, while he lay hid in London, he was ſeized on by 
a miſtake, the ſearch having been intended after another gentle- 
man of conliderable note in the king's party. He was often ex- 
amined before the uſurpers, who tried al} methods to make him 
ſerviceable to their purpoſes ; but proving inflexible, he was com- 
mitted to cloſe impriſonment, and ſcarce at laſt obtained his li- 
berty upon the terms of 1000]. bail, which burden Dr. Scarbo- 
rough was ſo kind as to take upon himſelf. Thus he continued 
a prifoner at large, till the general redemption ; yet, taking the 
opportunity of the confuſions that followed upon Cromwell's death, 
he ventured back into France, and there remained in the ſame 
ſatisfaction as before, till near the time of the king's return. 
Upon his return to England, he publiſhed a new edition of all his 

vems, conliſting of four parts, viz. 1.“ Miſcellanies,” 2. * The 
Mittreſs,” 3. © Pindaric Odes,” 4. Davideis.” „ "The Miſ- 
treſs“ had been publiſhed in his abſence, and his comedy called 
« The Guardian,“ afterwards altered and publiſhed under the title 
of The Cutter in Coleman-Street ;** but both very incorreQly. 
In the preface to his poems, he complains of the imperfect and 
mangled publication of ſome things of his, without his conſent or 
knowledge. . 

During his ſtay in England. he wrote his two books of“ Plants, 
publiſhed fir. in 1662, to which he afterwards added four books 
more; and all the fix, together with his other Latin poems, were 
printed after his death at London in 1678. It appears by Wood's 
% Faſti,” that Cowley was created M. D. at Oxford, Dec. 2, 
1637; who ſays, that he had this degree conferred upon him by 
virtue of 2 mandamus trom the then prevailing powers, and that 
the thing was much taken notice of by the royal party. . How- 
ever, there 1s no reaſon to conclude from hence, that his loyalty 
was ever in the leaſt ſhaken ; all this complacency towards the 
then government being only affected for the better carrying on the 
deſign of his coming over. The fame account may be given of a 
few lincs in the preface to one of his books, which looked like 

| | - a departure 
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a departure from his old principles, and occaſioned his loyalty to 
be called in queſtion. | | 

After the þ 's reſtoration, being then paſt his 30th year, he 
reſolved to paſs the remainder of his life in a ſtudious retirement; 


— —— x 


and ſpent ſeven or eight years in his beloved obſcurity, and poſ- 


ſelled that ſolitude, which, from his very childhood, he had al- 
ways moſt paſſionately deſired. But his ſolitude, from the very 
beginning, had never agreed ſo well with the conſtitution of his 
body, as of his mind. The chief cauſe of it was, that out of 
haſte to be gone away from the tumult and noiſe of the town, he 
had not prepared ſo healthful a ſituation in the country, as he might 
have done, if he had made a more leifureable choice. Of this he 
ſoon began to find the inconvenience at Barn-Elms, where he was 
afflicted with a dangerous and lingering fever. Shortly after his 
,removal to Chertſey, he fell into another conſuming diſeaſe ; under 
which, having languiſhed for ſome months, he ſeemed to be pretty 
well cured of its bad ſymptoms. But in the heat of the ſummer, 
by {taying too long amongſt his labourers in the meadows, he was 
taking with a violent defluxion and ſtoppage in his breaſt and 
throat. This he at firſt neglected, as an ordinary cold, and re- 
fuſed to ſend for his uſual phyſicians, till it was paſt all remedies; 
and ſo in the end, after a fortnight's ſickneſs, it proved mortal to 
him. He died at Chertſey, July 28, 1667, in his 49th year; and 
was buried in Weltminſter-Abbey, near Chancer and Spenſer, 
where a monument was erected to his memory, in May 1673, 
by George, duke of Buckingham, with a Latin inſcription by Dr. 
Sprat. When Charles II. heard of his death, he was pleaſed to 
fay, © that Mr. Cowley had not left a better man behind him in 
England.” 

Heſides his works already mentioned, we have of his, © A Pro- 
poſition for the Advancement of experimental Philofophy;“ and, 
« A Diſcourſe, by way of Viſion, concerning the Government 
of Oliver Cromwell.” He had deſigned alſo, A Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Style,” and © A Review of the Principles of the Primi- 
tive Chriſtian Church,” but was prevented by death. A ſpurious 
piece, entitled, The Iron Age,” was publiſhed under his name, 
during his abſence abroad; of which he ſpeaks, in the preſace to 
his poems, with ſome aſperity and concern. 


COWPER (WILLIAM), M. D. and F. S A. practiſed phyſic 
many years at Cheſter with great reputation. He pub'ithed ( ith- 
out his name) 1. © A Summary of the Life of St. Werburgh, 
with an hiſtorical Account of the Images upon her Shrine, (now 
the epiſcopal Throne) in the Choir of Cheſter. Collected from 
ancient Chronicles, and old writers. By a Citizen of Cheſter. 
Publiſhed for the Benefit of the Charity-School, Cheſter. 1749,” 


4to; and by this effay on antiquarianiſm, which he is ſaid to have 
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ſtolen from the MSS. of Mr. Stone, raiſed a great outcry againſt 
himſelf He was alſo author of « I Penſeroſo: an O's 
Contemplation in St. John's Church-Yard, Cheſter. A Rhapſody, 

written more than twenty Years ago; and now (firſt) publiſhed, 

illuſtrated with Notes hiſtorical and explanatory, Lond. +1767,” 

4to ; addreſſed, under the name of M. Meanwell, to the Rev. 
John Allen, M. A! ſenior fellow of Trinity- College, Cambridge, 
and rector of Torporley in Cheſhire, i in which he takes a view of 
ſome of the moſt remarkable places around it, diſtinguiſhed by 
memorable perſonages and events. He died Oct. 20, 1767, while 
he was preparing a memorial of his native city. He had alſo 
made collections for the county, which, are now in the hands of 
his brother, an attorney near Cheſter, but conſiſt of little more 
than tranſcripts from printed books and minute modern tranſactions, 
interweaving, with the hiſtory of the county and City, a great mals 
of other peneral hiſtory. 

— — 

COX (RichARD), an Englith biſhop, was born about 1500, 
of mean parentage at Whaddon in Buckinghamſhire, He was 
educated at Eton-School, and thence elected to King's-College, 
where he obtained a fellowſhip in 1319. He was invited by cardi- 
nal Wolſey to Oxford to fill up his new foundation; and we can- 
not give a greater proof that he was diſtinguiſhed by his parts and 
learning : for of ſuch the cardinal took care to form his ſocicty. 
But though theſe qualities, attended with a remarkable piety, 
thould have procured him the elleem of the univerlity ; yet by 
favouring ſome of Luther's opinions, and ſpeaking his mind too 
freely of the corruptions of Popery, he fell under their difpleaſure, 
was deprived of his preierment, and thrown into priſon. When 
he had recovered his liberty, he left Oxford; ſome time after was 
' choſen malter of Eton-School, which flourithed remarkably under 
him; and, by the intereſt of Abp. Craymer, obtained ſeveral dig- 
nities in the church, viz. the archdeaconry of Ely, a prebend of 
the ſame church, and of Lincoln, and the deanery of Chrilt- 
Church. 

He was appointed tutor to prince Edward ; and, on that prince's 
acceſſion to the throne, became a great favourite at court, He 
was made a privy-counſellor, and the king's almoner ; and for the 
augmentation of the king's *alms, Fad a grant made him of all 

yods and chattels of felons. He was elected chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford in 1547; the next year inſtalled canon of 
Windſor ; and the year following dean of Weſtminſter. About 
this time he was appointed one of the commillioners to vilit the 
univerſity of Oxt ford: and is accuſed by fome of- abuſing his 
authority. by deſtroying many books, out of his zeal againſt Pope ry. 
But the univeritities are certainly obliged to him; lor both in this 
and the preceding reign, when an act pailed for giving Z all chantries, 
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colleges, &c. to the king, the colleges in both univerſities were 
excepted out of it, through his powerful interceſſion. 

After Mary's acceſſion, he was ſtript of his preferments and 
committed to the Marſhalſea: but his confinement was not long; 
and as ſoon as he was releaſed, foreſeeing the impending ſtorm, he 
reſolved to take ſanctuary in ſome other country. He went firſt 
to Straſburgh, where he was told that the Engliſh exiles at Franc- 
fort had laid aſide the Engliſh liturgy, and ſet up a form of their 
own, framed after the French and Genevan models. The innova- 
tion gave him great concern; and in order to oppoſe it, he went to 
Francfort, and after ſome bickerings with the Puritan miniſters: 
there, by the interpoſition of the magiſtracy, he had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the Common-Ptayer Book ſettled in that congregation. Here 
too he formed a kind of univerſity, and appointed a Greek and a 
Hebrew leQturer, a divinity profeſſor, and a treaſurer for the con- 
tributions remitted from England. Having thus accompliſhed his 
deſign, he returned to Straſburgh in order to converſe with his 
friend Peter Martyr, whom he had known intimately at Oxtord, 
and whoſe learning and moderation he highly eſteemed. When 
the bloody ſcene in England was cloſed by the death of Mary, he 
returned, and was one of thoſe divines who were appointed to 
reviſe the liturgy : he was, indeed, the chief champion on the: 
Proteltant fide, in the diſputation held at Weltminſter between 
eight Papiſts and an equal number of the Reformed clergy. 

He preached often before queen Elizabeth in Lent; and in Has 
ſermon at the opening of her firſt parliament, diſplayed his elo- 
quence in a powerful and affecting manner, to perſuade then to 
banith all Popiſh innovations and corruptions, and to reſtore reli;zion 
to its primitive purity. His abilities in the pulpit, and his zeal for 
the Englith liturgy, were ſoon rewarded by the biſbopric of Ely; 
over Which fee he preſided above 21 years, and was one of the 
chief pillars and ornaments of the church. He did not indeed 
retain any great degree of the royal favour; for even before his 
conſecration he petitioned the queen againſt the act for aljenating 
and exchanging the lands and revenues of the biſhops, repreſenting 
the miſchiets and inconveniences that would follow, and urging 
the unlawfulneſs of the prattice by many arguments both from 
rcaſon and ſcripture. He likewiie oppoſed with great zeal her 
retaining the crucifix and lights in her chapel ; and was a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the marriage of the clergy, againſt which ſhe had 
contracted a ſtrange averſion. He was a great patron to learned 
men, and amongſt others to Dr. Whitgift, afterwards Abp. of 
Canterbury. He was one of thoſe commiſſioned to compile a 
body of eccieliaſtical laws, which was done in a famous book, 
entitled, © Reformatio Legum Eecleſiaſticarum;“ and he did his 
utmoſt to have it citablithed by authority of parlianzent. But this 
delign was over-ruled, becauſe, as Burnet alleges, it was thought 

more 
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more for the greatne(s of the prerogative, and the authority of the 
civil courts, to keep thoſe points undetermined. He is blamed by 
ſome for giving up ſeveral manors and other eltates belonging to 
his ſee: but thoſe who are acquainted with the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, and the ſacrilegious rapaciouſneſs of the courtiers, will 
perhaps think differently of him, and allow him to merit ſome 
degree of praiſe for his firmneſs in retaining what he did, and for 
reſiſting the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations, and moſt violent attacks. 

Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, and other court favourites, endeavoured 
to lay their griping hands on Ely-Houſe, and ſeveral parks and 
manors belonging to him; and were backed by the deſpotic com- 
mands of the queen, who expected from her biſhops an implicit 
obedience, and would often threaten to unfrock them, if they made 
any difficulties. 'I heir malice, which was only provoked by their 
avarice, involved him in much trouble and vexation ; and, wearied 
out, he at laſt obtained leave to reſign his biſhopric, upon the mo- 
derate conditions of being allowed out of it an annual penſion of 
2ocl. Forms of reſignation were actually drawn up; but the 
court could not find any divine of character that would accept the 
fee on their baſe and ignominious terms. He therefore enjoyed it 
till his death, which happencd in 1581, in his 82d year. 

It muſt be remembered of this biſhop, that he was the firſt who 
brought a wife to live In a ws and that he procured a new 


body of {tatutes for St. John's-College in Cambridge, of which 
he was vilitor as biſhop of Ely. He was author of ſeveral things, 
which have been publiſhed chiefly ſince his deceaſe, viz. 1.“ An 
Oration at the Beginning of the Diſputation of Dr. "Fretham and 
others with Peter Martyr.” 2.“ An Oration”* at the concluſion 
of the ſame. Theſe in Latin were printed in 1549, 4to. and after- 
wards among Peter Martyr's works. g. He had a preat hand in 
compiling the © Liturgy of the Church of England:“ and when 
a new Tranſlation of the Bible was made in the reign of Elizabeth, 
now commonly known by the name of The Biſhop's Pible,” the 
Four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Epiſtles to the 
Romans, were allotted to him for his portion. 4. He wrote 
« Reſolutions of frme Queſtions concerning the Sacraments ; An- 
{wers to the Queries concerning ſome Abuſes of the Maſs;“ and 
had ſome hand in the Declaradon concerning the Functions and 
Divine Inſtitutien of the Biſhops and Prieſts :*' all which are to be 
found in the addenda to Burnet's “ Hiitory cf the Reformation.” 
5. Several letters and ſmall pieces of his have been publiſhed by 
Atrype, in his * Annals of the Reformation.“ He alio had a 
hand in Lilly's “ Grammar,” | 


COXETER (Irons), is mentioned by Mr. Warton, as a 
f:ithtul and induttrious collector in our old Englith literature, and 
therefore juſtly entitled to a place in this work, He was born of 
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an ancient and reſpectable family at Lechdale in Glouceſterſhire, 
Sept. 1689; and.entered a commoner of 1] rinity-College, Oxford, 
in 1705. From Oxford, where he wore a civilian's gown, he 
came to London, with a view of purſuing the civil law; but, 
loſing his friend and patron Sir John Cook, knight, who was dean 
of the Arches and vicar-general, and who died in 1710, he aban- 
. doned civil law and every other profeſſion. Continuing in London 
without any ſettled purſuit, he became acquainted with bookſellers 
and authors. He amaſſed materials for a Biography of our poets. 
He aſſiſted Mr. Ames in the Hiſtory of Britiſh Typography.“ 
He had a curious collection of old plays. He pointed out to 
Theobald many of the black-letter books, which that critic uſed 
in his edition of Shakeſpeare, He compiled one, if not more, of 
the Indexes to Hudſon's edition of * Joſephus” in 1720. In 
1789, he publiſhed a new edition of Baily's “ Life of Biſhop 
Fiſher,” firit printed in 10655. In 1744, he circulated propofals 
for printing“ The Dramatic Works of Thomas May, Eſq; a 
contemporary with Ben Johuſon, and, upon his deccate, a com- 
petitor for the Bays, with Notes, and an account of his Life 
and Writings.” Ia 1746-7, he was appointed ſecretary to * A 
Society for the encouragement of an Ellay towa ds a complete 
Engliſh Hiſtory ; under the auſpices of which appeared the firſt 
volume of Carte's © Hiſtory of England.” He died of a fever on 


Eaſter-Day, April 19, 1747, in hi 59th year. 


COYPEL, the name of ſeveral painters, who have been emi- 
nent in France. Noel Coypel was born at Paris in 1629; named 
director of the French academy at Rome; and died in 1707. His 
principal works are to be ſeen in the church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, in the Palace-Royal, the Thuilleries, the Old Louvre, Ver- 
ſailles, Trianon, &c.—Anthony Coypel,. his fon, was born at 
Paris in 1661; and, at 12 years of age, attended his father to 
Rome, where he formed himſelf upon the works of Kaphael, 
Michael Angelo, Hannibal Caracci, Titian, Corregio, and Paul 
Veroneſe. His merit recommended him to Monticur, the only 
brother of Lewis XIV. who made him his firit painter; and the 
king himlelf, in 1714, gave him the ſame title, With“ Lettres de 
Nobleile.” The duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, would 
become the diſciple of Coypel; and the maiter dedicated to his 
pupil Twenty Diſcourſes upon Painting,” full of precepts con- 
tirmed by examples from the beſt maſters. Theſe “ Diſcourſes“ 
were publiſhed at Paris, 1722, in 4to. Coypel died at Paris the 
fame year. —Noel Nicholas Coypel, brother of the above, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf greatly in the art of painting; and would, as it 
was ſuppoſed, have exceeded his predeceſſors in ſome particulars, 
if death had not taken him off in 1737, at the age of 45. — Charles 
Coypel died at Paris in 2752, aged 538: atter having been firſt 
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painter to the king and the duke of Orleans, and director of the 
Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture. This painter was a 
man of much wit, and wrote very well upon ſubjects which lay 
without the precincts of his profeſſion. Beſides © Academic Dif- 
courſes, inſerted in the © Mercuries of France,” he compoſed 
dramatic pieces, ſome of which were performed at court: among 
thoſe that are known, and were exhibited in 1718, are, 1.“ Les 
Amours a la Chaſſe.“ 2. Les Folies de Cardenio.“ g. Le 
Triomphe de la Raiſon.” | 

COYTIER (James), phyſician of Lewis XI. of France, and 
memorable for nothing particularly, but the dexterity he ſhewed in 
managing this monarch. Lewis had no principle to lay hold of, 
except_an intenſe fear of dying; which moſt contemptible cow- 
ardice Coyticr taxing the advantage of, and often threatcning his 
maſter with a ſpeedy diflulution, obtained from time to time great 
and innumerable favours. Lewis however once recovered ſtrength 
of mind enough, to be aſhamed of his weakneſs; and, fecling a 
momentary relentment for (what he then thought) the inſolence of 
his phyſician, ordered him to be privately diſpatched. Coytier, 
apprized of this by the officer, who was his intimate friend, re- 
plied, “ that the only concern he felt about himſelf was, not that 
he mult dic, but that the king could not ſurvive him above four 
days; and that he (the ſaid Coytier) knew this by a particular 
ſcience (meaning altrology, which then prevailed) and only men- 
tioned it to him in confidence as an intimate friend.” Lewis 
informed of this, was frightened more than ever, and ordered 
Coytier to be at large as uſual. 

—— 

CRAIG {Jonx), a Scotch mathematician, who made his name 
famous by a {mall work of 30 pages in qto. entitled,“ "Theolopiz: 
Chriſtianz Principia Mathematica.” It was printed at London in 
1699, and reprinted at Leipfic in 1755, with a preface upon the 
Life and Works of Craig.“ The author calculates the force 
and diminution of the probability of things. He eſtabliſhes as his 
fundamental propoſition, that whatever we believe upon the teſti- 
mony of men, inſpired or uninſpired, is nothing more than proba- 
dle. He then proceeds to ſuppoſe, that this probability diminiſhes, 
in proportion as the diſtance of time from this teſtimony increaſes : 
and, by means of algebraical calculations, he finds at length, that 
the probability of the Chriſtian religion will laſt only 1454 years, 
from the date of his book ; but will be nothing afterwards, unleſs 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhould prevent the annihilation of it by his ſecond 
coming, as he prevented the annihilation of the Jewiſh religion by 
his firſt coming. Some have ſeriouſly refuted theſe learned reveries. 

— Q — f 

CRAMER (Joux FRTD ERIC), a learned profeſſor at Duiſ- 

bourg, bore the title of counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, and was 
" the 
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the reſident of this prince at Amſterdam. He died at the Hague in 
1715, after baving been diſtinguiſhed by his {kill in civil lau, lan- 

aages, and the ſcience of medals. Beſides a Latin tranflation of 
Puffendorf's “ Introduction to Hiſtory,” we have a work of his, 
entitled, © Vindiciæ nominis Germanici contra quoſdam obtrecta- 
. tores Gallos :?* directed chiefly againſt an impertinent queſtion of 
the Jeſuit Bouhours, Whether a German could have wit; 


CRAMER (GABRIEL), born at Geneva in 1694, was a pupil 
of John Bernoulli, and a profeſſor of mathematics from the age 
of 19. He was known all over Europe, and. of the academies of 
London, Berlin, Montpelier, Lyon, Bologna. He died, in 1732, 
abſolutely worn out with application, at the baths of Languedoc, 
whither he had repaired, for the recovery of his health. Beſides 
an excellent work or two of his own, he made a molt important 
and intereſting collection of the works of James and John Bernoulli, 
which were publithed, 1743, under his inſpection and care, in ſix 


vols. 4to. 
— 2 — 


CRANMER (Tromas), an Engliſh archbiſhop, and memo- 
rable for having endured martyrdom in the cauſe of Proteſtantiſm, 
was deſcended from an ancient family in Nottinghamſhire, and 
born at Allacton in that county, 1489. In 1503, he was ad- 
mitted of Jeſus-College in Cambridge, of which he became ſel- 
low; diſtinguiſhing himſelf in the mean time by uncommon abilities 
and application to letters. Soon atter he was M A. he married, 
and lott his fellowſhip ; but, his wife dying in child-bed within a 
year, he was again admitted into it. In 1529, he was made 
D. D. The moſt immediate cauſe of his advancement in the 
church, was the opinion he gave upon Henry VIIIth's divorce 
irom Catherine of Spain. Whereupon he was ſent for to court, 
nace the King's chaplain, placed in the family of Thomas Boleyne, 
carl of Wiltthire and Ormond, and ordered to write upon the 
{abject of the divorce. He did ſo; and when he had hnithed his 
book, went to Cambridge to diſpute upon that point, and brought 
many over to his opinion. About this time he was prelented to a 
l1ving,, and made archdeacon of Taunton. 

In 1530, he was ſent, with ſome others, inte- France, Italy, 
and Germany, to diſcuſs the affair of the king's marriage. While 
he was at Rome, the Pope conſtituted him his penetentiary through- 
out England, Ireland, and Wales. In Germany he was ſole 
ambaſſador upon the forementioned affair : and; during his reſi- 
dence there, married at Nuremberg a ſccond wife. Upon the 
death of Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, in Angnit 1532, 
Cranmer was nominated for his ſucceſſor ; but he rctuſed to accept 
of that dignity, unleſs he was to receive it immediately from the 
king without the Pope's interventiva. lle was contecrated in 
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March 1333; and on May 2g, he pronounced the ſentence of 
divorce between king Henry and queen Catherine; and likewiſe 
married the king to Anne Boleyne the 28th : though lord Herbert 
ſays, in his“ nidory of Henry VIII.“ that Cranmer did not 
marry him, but only was preſent while another did it. The Pope 
threatening him with excommunication for his ſentence againſt 
queen Catherine, he appealed from his holineſs to a general coun- 
ci]; and ever after diſputed againſt the pope's ſupremacy. 

In 1536, he divorced king 8 from Anne Boleyne. In 1537, 
he viſited his dioceſe, and endeavoured to aboliſh the ſuperſtitious 
obſervation of holidays. In 1539, he and ſome biſhops fell under 
the king's diſpleaſure, becauſe they would not conſent in parliament, 
that the monaſteries ſhould be ſuppreſſed for the king's fole uſe. 
Cranmer had projected, that out of the revenues of thoſe nurſeries 
of idleneſs, a proviſion ſhould be made in every cathedral, for 
readers of divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and a great num- 
ber of ſtudents whom the biſhop might tranſplant out of his 
nurſery, into all the parts of his dioceſe ; but this deſign miſcarried, 
He allo ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the act for the ſix articles, in the Houſe 
of Lords, fpeaking three days againſt it; and, upon the paſling 
of that ſtatute, fent away his wife into Germany. In 1540, he 
was one of the commitlioners for inſpecting into matters of reli- 
gion, and for explaining ſome of its main doctrines ; and the book, 
entitled, A neceilary Erudition of any Chriſtian Man,” was the 
. reſult of their commifſion. DL 

In +542, he gave orders, purſuant to the king's directions, for 
taking away ſuperſtitious ſhrines; and the year following, pro- 
cured the act for the advancement of true religion, and the aboliſh- 
ment of the contrary, which moderated the rigour of the {ix 
articles. In 1543, his enemies preferred accuſations againſt him 
tor oppoling the ſix articles, and other parts of Popery, He was 
complained of in the Houſe of Commons, for preaching herely 
againlt the ſacrament of the altar; and alſo in the privy-counctl ; 
but the King protected him. | | 

Upon Henry's deceaſe, he was one of the regents of the king- 
dom, and one of the executors of his will; and Feb. 20, 1545-0, 
crowned Edward VI. to whom he had been god-father ; as he had 
been allo to the lady Elizabeth. Soon after he cauſed the homilies 
to be compoſed, and laboured earneſtly in promoting the Reforma- 
tion. In 1549, he was one of the commiſſioners for examining 
biſhop Bonner, with a power to impriſon or deprive him of his 
biſhopric. the ſame year he ordained ſeveral prieſts and deacons, 
according to the new form of ordination in the Common-Prayer 
book; Which through his care was now finiſhed, and ſettled by act 
of parliament. In 1553, he oppofed the new ſettlement of the 
crown upon Jane Gray, and would no way be concerned in that 
affair; nor would he. join in any of Dudley's ambitions projects: 
bowerer, upon the death of Edward VI. he appeared for her. 6 

After 
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After the acceſſion of queen Mary, he was ordered to appear 


before the council, and bring an inventory of his goods; which he 


did Aug. 27, when he was commanded to keep his houſe, and be 
forthcoming. Sept. 13, he was again ſummoned before the coun- 
cil, and ordered to be at the ſtar-chamber the next day; when he 
was committed to the Tower, partly for ſetting his hand to the 
inſtrument of lady Jane's ſucceſſion, and partly tor the public offer 
he had made a little before, of juſtifying openly the religious pro- 
ceedings of the late king. Nov. g, he was attainted, and found 
guilty of high treaſon, upon which the fruits of his fee were 
{equeitered ; but upon his humble and repeated application, he was 
pardoned the treaſon, and it was reſolved he ſhould be proceeded 
againſt for hereſy. April 1554, he, mY and Latimer, were re- 
moved to Oxford, in order for a public diſputation with the Papiſts, 
which was accordingly held upon the 18th; and two days after, 
they were brought before the commiſſioners, and aſked, whether 
they would ſublcribe to Popery ? which they unanimouſly refuſing, 
were condemned as heretics. Some of Cranmer's friends petitioned 
the queen in his behalf, but without effect, as the was determined 
to give him up: and a new commiſſion was fent from Rome for his 
trial and conviction. Accordingly, Sept. 12, 1555, he appeared 
before the commiſſioners at St. Mary's-Church in Oxford, where 
he was accuſed of blaſphemy, perjury, incontinency, and hereſy : 
of blaſphemy and hereſy, for his writings againſt Popery; of per- 
jury, for breaking his oath to the Pope; and of incontinency, on 
account of his being married. At laſt he was cited to appear at 
Rome within 80 days, to anſwer in perſon; but no care being 
taken to fend him, he was, by an order from thence, degraded and 
deprived. | 
_ Hitherto he had manifcſted much courage and wiſdom in his 
ſufferings, but at laſt human frailty made him commit, what has 
been deemed a moſt capital error; for, from various motives, that 
eſpecially of faving his lite, he was artfully drawn in by the Papilts, 
to ſign a recantation, wherein he renounced the Proteſtant religion, 
and re-embraced all the errors of Popery. But neither did this 
work at all upon Mary, who was ſtill reſolved to commit him to 
the flames ; and who ſoon after ſent for Dr. Cole, provoſt of Eton, 
aud gave him inſtructions to prepare a ſermon for that mournful 
occalion. Feb. 24, a writ was ſigned for the burning of Cranmer; 
and on March 21, which was the fatal day, he was brought to St. 
Mary's-Church, and placed on a kind of {tage over-againſt the 
pulpit. While Cole was haranguing, Cranmer expreſſed great 
inward coniution ; often lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, and 
frequently pouring out floods of tears. At the end of the ſermon, 
when Cole defired him to make an open profeſſion of his faith, as 
he had promiſed him he would, he firſt prayed. in the molt fervent 
manner. Ihen he cxhortcd the people preſent, not to ſet their 
2 minds 
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minds upon the world; to obey the queen; to love each other; 
and to be charitable. After which he made a confeſſion of his: 
faith, beginning with the Creed, and concluding with theſe words, 
« And I believe every word and fentence taught by our Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, his apoitl?s and prophets, in the Old and New Telta- 
ment. And now, added he, I come to the. great thing that fo 
much troubleth my conſcience, more than any thing J ever did or 
ſaid in my whole lite; and that 1s, the ſetting abroad a writing 
contrary to the truth, which I here now renounce as things written 
with my hand, contrary to the truth which I thought in my 
heart, and written for fear of death, and to fave my lite if 
it might be; that is, all ſuch bills or papers which I have written 
and ſigned with my hand fince my degradation, wherein I have 
written many things untrue. And foraſmuch as my hand offended, 
writing contrary to my heart, my hand ſhall firſt be puniſhed : for, 
may I come to the fire, it ſhall be firſt burned. As for the Pope, 
] refuſe him as Chriſt's enemy and antichriſt, with all his falſe 
doctrine ; and as for the facrament, I belicve as I have taught in 
my book againil the biſhop of Wincheſter,” Thunderſtruck, as 
it were, with this unexpected declaration, the enraged Popiſh 
crowd admoriſhed him not to diſſemble: * Ah,“ replied he with 
tears, © ſince J have lived hitherto, I have been a hater of talſehood, 
and a lover of fimplicity, and never before this time have I dit 
ſembled.” Upon which, they pulled him off the ſtage with the— 
utmoſt fury, and hurried him to the place of his martyrdom over 
againſt Baliol-College; where he put off his clothes with haſte, 
and ſtanding in his i{hirt and without ſhoes, was faſtened with a 
chain to the ſtaxe. Some pretimg him to agree to his former recanta- 
tion, he anſwered, ſhewing his hand, “ "This is the hand that wrote, 
and therefore it thall firſt ſuffer puniſhment.” Fire being applied 
to him, he ſtretched out his right hand into the flame, and held it 
there unmoved, except that once he wiped his face with it, till it 
was conſumed; crying with a loud voice, „ This hand hath 
offended; and often repeating, © This unworthy right hand!“ 
At laſt, the fire getting up, he ſoon expired, never ſtirring or 
crying out all the while; only keeping his eyes fixed to heaven, 
and repeating more than once, © Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit !? 

He died in his 67th year. | | | 
He was a great patron of learning, a very learned man himſelf, 
and author of ſeveral works, viz. 1. An Account of Mr. 
Pole's Book, concerning King Henry the VIIIh's Marriage.“ 
2. Letters to divers Perſons; to King Henry VIII. Secretary 
Cromwell, Sir William Cecil, and to foreign Divines.“ I hree 
Diicourſes upon his Review of the King's Book, entitled, “„ The 
Erudition of a Chriltian Man.” 4. . Other Diſcourtes of his.” 
5. The Biſhops Book,” in which he had a part. C. Anfwers to 
| the 
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the {ifteen Articles of the Rebels in Devonſhire in 1549.” 


4 
FE 

The Examination of moſt Points of Religion.” « A Form 
tor the Alteration of the Maſs into a Communion. 9. Some 


o the + Homilies.” 10. A Catechiſm, entitled.“ A fthort.In- 
ruction to Chriſtian Religion, for the lingular Profit of Children 
and young People.“ 11. Apainit unwritten Verities.“ 12. 
A Defence of the true a catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament 
. the Body and Blood of our Saviour Chrilt, & c.“ 193. An 
Anſwer to Gardiner, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who wrote againſt 
the Defence, &c. Lond. 1551,” reprinted 1580. It was tranl- 
lated into Latin by Sir John Cheke. Gardiner anſwered, and 
Cranmer went through three parts of a reply, but did not live to 
_ it: however, it was publithed. 14. Preface to the Eng- 
h Tranſlation of the Bible.“ 13. A Speech in the Houſe of 
1 concerning a general Council.“ 16.“ Letter to King 
Henry VIII. in Juſtifcation of Anne Boleyne, May g, 1335. 5 
17. ** The Reaſons that led him to © ppoſe the Six Articles.“ 18 
« Refolution of ſome Queſtions concerning the Sacrament.” 19. 
' Injunctions given at his Viſitation within the dioceſe of He- 
1 1 20. A Collection of Pailages out of the Canon Law, 
to ſhew the Neceſſity of reforming it.“ 21. Some Queries in 
order to the correcting of ſeveral Abutes.”” 22. Concerning a 
further Reformation, and againſt Sacrile ege. 23 Anſwers do 
ſome Queries concerning Confirmation.” 24 © Some Conſi— 
derations offered to King ec VI. to induce him to proceed 
to a further Reformation.” 25. * Anſwer to the Privy-Council.* 
20. Manifeſto againſt the Nats ” . | 
His MS. works conliſt of, I wo lar ge volumes of «© Col- 
lections out of the Holy Scripture, the ancient Fathers, and later 
Doctors and Schoolmen.” Theſe are in the king's library. 
When they were offered to fale, they were valued at 190l. but 
Vp. Beveridge and Dr. N appraiſers for the king, brought 
down the price to gol. 2. The lord Burleigh had fix or fev en vo- 
lumes more of his writing. 3 Ly. + .urnet mentions two volumes 


more that he had ſeen. 4. There are alſo ſeveral letters of his 
in the Cottonian library. 
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CRASHAW { (RICHARD), who was in his life-t! ime honoured 
with the rn of Cowley, and ſince his death by the praiſe 
of Mr. Pope, who conde{cen: let both to read his poems and to bor- 
raw from them; was the fon of Willia: n Craſhaw, an eminent divine, 
and educated at the Charter- Houle near Lens Je was then 
ſent to Pembroke- Hall in Cambrid ge, and was afterwards of Peter- 
Houſe, where he was fellow; in both which colleges he was dif- 
tinguiſhed for his Latin and Engliſh poctry. Af iterwards he was 


ejected from his fellowſhip, together wil many others, for deny- 


. ing the Covenant in the time of the rebellion; and he changed 
| lis 
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bis religion, being by catholic artificers perverted to the church of 
Rome; not converted, but rather, as Pope lays. «utwirted. He 
went to Paris, in hopes of recommending himſelf to ſome preſer- 
ment there; but being a mere ſcholar, was incapable of executing 
the new plan he had formed. There he fell into great diltreſs, 
which Cowley the poet hearing of, in 1646, very kindly fought 
him out, gave him all the al liftance he __ and at laſt got him 
recommended to Henrietta Maria, queen of England, then reſiding 
at Paris. Obtaining from her Icttcrs of recommendation, he tra- 
velled into Italy; and by virtue of thoke letters, became ſecretary 
to a cardinal at Rome, aud at laſt one of the can ns or Chaplains 
of the rich church of our lady at Loretto, ſome miles diſtance from 
thence, where he died, and was buried about 16509. 
Before he left England, he wrote certain poems, entitled, 1. 
cc Steps to the Temple ;” 2, « The Delights of the Muſes ;” 
Carmen Deo noſtro,“ being hymns and other ſacred poems, 
adJrefſed to the counteſs of Denb? gh. He was excellent in hve 
languages beſides his mother tongue, namely, Hebrew, Greek, 


Lain, Italian, and Spaniſh. 


CRATINUS, an ancient comic .poet, of whom we ſhould have 
known next to nothing, had not Quintilian, Horace, and Perlius, 
nentioned him and Eupolis, together with Ariſtophanes, as the 
great maiter of what we cail "the ancient comedy. He was 
famous in the 81ſt olympiad, 20 or 30 years before Ariito- 
paancs. He was an Athenian born, and, as far as we can find. 
jpent all his long life in his on native city; where, if he did not 
invent comedy. "he was at lealt the firſt who brought it into foie 
form and method, and made it fit for the entertainment of a civi- 
lized audience. Ile is ſaid to have been an exceſſive drinker ; and 
the excuſe he gare for the vice was, that it was abſolutely necel- 
fary to warm his fancy, and to put a ſoul into his 8 Hence 
Horace, Epiſt. J. 19. quotes his authority to ſhew, what thort- 
lived things the offxprina of water poets commonly e and for 
the ſame reafon, Artttophanes in his“ Irene,” has giv en us a plea- 
fant account of Cratinus's death; when he ſays that it was cauſed 
by a fatal oon, at the ſight ot a noble caſk of wine ſplit i in pieces, 
and wathing the itreets. Ihe time of it is preſerved in the Ne 
jelt of Arillophanes, and referred to the year in which the Lace- 
da monians firſt beſet Athens; namely, in the g7th olympiad. 
Stzidas tells us, that he wrote 21 plays; leaving only this short 
deſcription of tis excellences, that he was {plendid and bright 
Iii his characters.” oy 
— — 
CRATIPPLUS, pronounced by Cicero to be by far the greateſt 
of all the P eripatetic philoſophers he ever he SE, was of Mitvylene, 


2nd taught pi1!! vlophy there. He went aiterwards to Athens, 
WileLe 
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where he followed the ſame profeſſion; and amongſt his diſciples 
had Cicero's ſon. Cicero had an high citeem for him, and pre- 
vailed upon Czſar to grant him the freedom of Rome: and after- 
wards engaged the Arcopagus to make a decree, by which Cra- 
tippus was deſired to continue at Athens, as an ornament to the 
city, and to read lectures to the youth there, We may be ture 
that theſe lectures mult have been very inſtructive and engaging, 
fince Brutus went to hear them, when he was preparing Tor the 
war againſt Marc Antony. Cratippus had the art of making him- 
felf agreeable to his diſciples, and of pleaſing them by his con- 
verſation, which was free from that pedantic gravity ſo common to 
men in his ſituation, He was exceedingly affable and remarkably 
condeſcending. He wrote ſome picces about divination : and is 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame with him whom Tertullian, in his book 
„ De Anima,” has ranked among the writers upon dreams. 5 
— 

CREBILLON (PROSPER JoLIOT DE), a French writer of 
tragedy, and uſually ranked after Corneille and Racine, was born 
at Dijon in 1674. He was originally deſtincd to the profeſſion of 
the law, and placed at Paris with that view; but, the Impetuslity 
of his paſſions rendering him unit for butneſs, he was urged by 

ſome friends, who diſcerned very well his natural turn, to attempt 
dramatic compoſitions. He complied, but not till after many re- 
fuſals; and gave at length a tragedy, which met with great ſuc- 
celſs. He then marched on in the career be had begun, but was 
checked by a fit of love for an apothecary's daughter, which 
ended in marriage. His father, doubly enraged at his fon for 
thus ſurrendering himſelf to the two dæmons of Love and Poetry, 
dilinherited him; but falling tick fome years after, in 1707, and 
dying, he re-eſtabliſhed him in all his rights. Crebillon was, 
however, little better for his acquiſitions, the greateſt part being 
probably waſted before they came; and thus, though high in 
tame and at the prime of life, he ſtill continued poor. He lot his 
wiſe in 1711, and a grievous loſs it ſeems to have been, for they 
were a moſt affectionate pair: nor did fortune look favourably upon 
him till a long time after, when he obtained a place in the French 
academy, and the employment of cenſor of the police, He was 
aiterwards in good circumſtances, and happy to the end of his 
life, which was a very long one; for he did not die till 1762, 
aged 88. 
He was much regretted and lamented, as old as he was; being 
a very worthy man, and of many and great virtues. He was of 
a temperament extremely robuſt, without which he could not hawe 
held out ſo long; for he eat prodigiouſly, and continued to the 
laſt ſo to do. He ſlept little, and lay as hard as if upon the floor ; 
not from any pious principie of mortify ing, but becauſe he liked 
1. He was always ſurrounded with about 30 dogs and cats; and 
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al to oke deal of 'taba acco, to keep his room ſweet againſt 
thar Exhalations- Whencver he was ill, he uſed to manage him- 
(elf according to his own fancy and feelings: for he always made 
| 5 ic and phylicians. He was a dealer in bons moss. 
Zeing atk ed one day in full company, which of his works he 
th gught the belt? © I don't know,” ſays he, © which is my beſt 
orodt: ction; but this, pointing to his fon, “is certainly my 


worlt.” 
— —— T5, Yom 


CREECH (T0 AAS), eminent for his tranſlations of ancient 
authors both in proſe and verſe, was ſon of Thomas Creech, _ 
born near Sherborne in Dorſet{hire, 1639. He-was cducated i 
grammar learning under Mr. Curganven of Sherborne, to + ho 
he atterwards dedicated a tanflition of one of Theverite' 8 * Idyl-. 
ums ;“ and entercd a commoner of Wadham-College in Ox- 
ford, 1675, His parents circumſtances not being ſufficient to ſup- 
Port him through a liberal education, his diſpoſition and capacity 
tor learning ral ſed him up a patron in colonel Strangeways, whoſe 
generolity ſupplied that defect; while Creech diſtinguiſhed him- 
felt much, and was accounted a good philoſopher and. poet, and a 
ſevere ſtudent. June 13, 1683, he took the degree of M. A. and 
not long after was elected probationer fellow of All-Souls-College ; 
to which, Jacob obſerves, the great reputation acquired by his 

ranſlation of © Lucretius“ recommended him. Wood tells us, 
that upon this occaſion he gave ſingular proofs of his claſſical 
learning and philoſophy before his examiners. He now bepan to 
be well known by the works he publiſhed ; but father Niceron 
obſerves, that they were of no great advantage to his fortune, 
ſince his circumſtances were alw A indifferent. In 1701, having 
taken holy orders, he was preſented by his college to the living 
of Welwyn in Hertford{hire; but betore he left Oxford, he put 
an end to his own life. The motives of this fatal cataitrophe are 
not certainly known. M. Bernard informs us, that, in 1700, 
Creech tell in love with a woman, who treated him contemptu- 
ouſly, though ſhe was * t enough to others; that, not 
being able to digeſt this uf age, he was reſolved not os ſurvive it; 
and that he hanged himfeit in his ſtudy, in which fituation he 
was found three days after. Jacob gives a different account of 
this affair. He ſays nothing of the-particular manner of his death, 
but only that he unfortunately made away with himſelf: which 
he aſcribes to a naturally moroſe and {plenetic temper, too apt to 
deſpiſe the underitanding* and performances of others. 

At Oxford in 1682, he publiſhed, 1. © A Tranſlation of Ln- 


cretius,“ printed in 8vo and reprinted the year after. In 1684, 


he publiſhed, 2. A I rantlation of Horace ;** in which however he 
has omitted lome few odes. As to the ſatires, he was adviſed, as 
he tells us in his preface, To turn them to our own time; lince e 
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Rome was now rivalled in her vices, and parallels for hypocriſy, 
profaneneſs, avarice, and the like, were ealy to be found. But 
thoſe crimes,” he declares, “ were out of his acquaintance; and 
{ſince the charaQter 1s the ſame whoever the perſon 1s, he was not 
ſo fond of being hated, as to make any diſobliging application. 
Such pains,” ſays he, © would look like an impertinent labour to 
find a dunghill.” | He alſo tranſlated other things of a ſmaller kind, 
as, g. The Idylliums of Theocritus, with Rapin's Diſcourſe of 
Paſtorals, 1684,“ 8vo. The ſecond Elegy of Ovid's firſt 
Book of Elegies;” “ The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and twelfth of 
the ſecond Book ;** © The Story of Lucretia,“ out of his book 
„De Faſtis;”” and the ſecond and third of + Virgil's Eclogues;“ 
printed in © A Collection of Miſcellany Poems,“ in 1684. 5. 
„The thirtcenth Satire of Juvenal, with Notes.” Printed in 

the Engliſh Tranſlation of the Satires, 1693,” in folio. 6. 
* A Trandation into Engliſh of the Verſes prefixed to Quintinie's 
Complete Gardener.” 7. The Lives of Solon, Pelopidas, and 
« Cleomenes from Plutarch.“ 8. The Life of Pelopidas from 
Cornelius Nepos.“ 9g. © Laconic Apophthegms, or remarkable 
Sayings of the Spartans, from Plutarch.” 10. © A Diſcourſe 
concerning Socrates's Damon, and the two firſt Books of the Sym- 
poſiacs, from Plutarch.” Theſe tranflations from Plutarch were 
publiſhed in the Engliſh tranſlation of his“ Lives and Morals.” 
11. A Tranſlation of Manilius's Aſtronomicon,“ dated from 
All-Souls, Oct. 10, 1690. 

—_— ez 


CRELLIUS {JorN), a moſt celebrated Socinian of uncommon 
abilities, and next in dignity to Socinus himſelf, was born, 1590, 
in a village near Nuremberg. After he was educated there, he 
embraced the doctrines of Socinus; but the country where he lived 
not tolerating a liberty of conſcience, he panted after a freer air, 
« where he might think what he pleaſed, and ſpeak what he 
thought,” Accordingly he went into Poland in 1612, where the 
Unitarians had a ſchool, in which he became profeſſor, and was 
alterwards made miniſter., He has written ſeveral tracts upon the 
« New Teltament,”” and an anſwer to a book of Grotius's, en- 
titled, “ De Satisfactione Chriſti,“ which Grotius drew up againſt 
the dorine of Socinus. He wrote alſo a book of morals, in which 
he 1s charged with maintaining, that it is lawful for men upon cer- 
tain occations to beat their wives ; which, if true, would probably 
expole him more to the reſentment of the ladies, than all his other 


hingularities of opinion. He died at Racovia of an epidemic | 


tever in his 43d year. 

CRESCIMBENI (Jonx Marta), an Italian, was born at 
Macerata in Ancona, 1663. His talents for poetry and elegance 
developed themſelves early. His verſes at firſt had too much 
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| ogmp aa point; but reſiding in Rome, and en the beſt 
= poets, brought him back to nature. He not only reformed 
himſelf, but undertook to reform bad taſte in general. From this 
motive he projected the eſtabliſhment of a new academy, under 
the name of Arcadia; the members of which at firſt did not ex- 
ceed 14. but afterwards increaſed much. They called themſelves 
the ſhepherds of Arcadia, and each took the name of ſome ſhep- 
herd and ſome place in that ancient kingdom. The founder of 
this ſociety was 1 the director of it in 1090, and held this 
honourable poſt 38 years; namely, to the year of his death, which 
happened in 1728. Among a great number of works, in verſe 
and proſe, the 88 is,. An Hiſtory of the Italian Poetry,” 
very much eſteemed, and reprinted, 1731, at Venice, in fix vols. 
4to. This hiltory is accompanied With a commentary, containing 
anecdotes of Italian poets. He publiſhed alſo “ An Hiſtory of 
the Academy of Arcadia, together with the Lives of the molt 
illuſtrious Arcadians :” and many other works. 
— 

CR ESSEN or CRESSY {Hucn-Pavrin, or SERENUS), a ce- 
lebrated writer, in behalf of the Papiſts, and one of their eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians, who flourithed in the ſeventeenth century. He 
derived his deſcent from an ancient and honourable family, ſeated 
formerly 1 in Notting hamthire ; but before his time it had removed 
into Yorkſhire, of which county he was himſelf a native, being 
born at Wakefield in the year 1005. He was educated at a gram- 
mar- ſchool in the place of his nativity, till ſuch time as he had 
attained the age of fourteen or th ereabout, and then in Lent-Term 
1019, he was removed to Oxford, where he fludied with great 
vigour and dilipence, and in the year 1626 was admitted fellow of 
Merton- Colle ge in that Univeriity, Alter tak ing the degrees, ot 
Bachelor and Malter of Arts he entered into holy orders, and be- 
came chaplain to Thomas, lord Wentworth, then lord preſident 
of the North, with whom he had the honour to live ſome years. 
About the year 1638 he went over to Ireland with that wiſe and 
worthy nobleman, The jus Carey, lord vilcount Falkland, to whom 
he was like wiſe chaplain, and by him much countenanced and 
eſleemed. By the favour of this noble perton, when ſecretary of 
ſtate, he was in the year 1645 2, promoted to a canonty in the col- 
Jegiate church of Windſor, and to the dignity of dean of L 1298 
lin in the kingdom of Ireland, but through the diſturthayces of n 
times he never attamed the poſſeflion of either of theſe prete 
ments. After ha unfortunate death of his patron, u ho was Ki! 00 
ih the battle of Neu buy, he found hüntelf in a Manner defliune 
ot ſubtiſtence, aud therctore cacily ac ccpted a Proputal that Was 
made him of travelling witli: Charles Bertie, Fla; 5110 Wards created 
gar! of Falmoiith, a grcat favour! te of I- nc C Haves i unhap- 
pity flann To a battic at Ic in the 12 | Du:; *h Mar att T tne Reitora- 
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tion. He quitted England in the year 1644, and making the tour 
of Italy with his pupil, moved by the declining ſtate of the church 
of England, he began to liſten to the perſuaſion of the Romith 
divines, and in the year 1646 made a public profeſſion at Rome 
of his being reconciled to that church. He went from thence to 
Paris, where he thought fit to publiſh the motives of his converſion, 
which work of his, as might reaſonably be expected, was and is 
highly applauded by the Romaniſts. Being recommended to Hen- 
rietta-Maria, queen dowager of England, he was taken under her 

rotection, and being invited by the Benedictine-College of Eng- 
1 monks at Douay in Flanders, reſolved to retire thither; to 
defray which expence he received one hundred crowns as a bounty 
from that princeſs, who could but il] ſpare even ſo ſmall a ſum at 
that time. He remained about ſeven years or more in that col- 
lege, and during his reſidence there publiſhed a treatiſe of the myſ- 
tical theology, entitled.“ Sancta Sophia.” Aſter the Reſtoration 
and the marriage of king Charles II. qucen Catherine appointed 
our author, who was then become one of the miſſion in England, 
her chaplain, and thence forward he refded in Somerſet-Houſe 
in the Strand, He was a very zealous champion in the cauſe of 
the church of Rome, and was continually writing in defence of 
her doctrines, or in anſwer to the books of controverſy, written 
by Proteſtants of diſtinguiſhed learning or figure, and as this en- 
paged him in a variety of diſputes, he quickly gained a great re- 
putation with both parties, the Papiſts looking upon him to be one 
of their ableſt advocates, and the Proteſtants allowing that he was 
a grave, a ſenſible, and a candid writer. But that which of all 
tis performances contributed to make him mott known, was his 
large and copious eccletialtical hiſtory, which was indeed a work 
of great pains and labour, and executed with much accuracy and 
diligence. He died at Eaſt Grinſtead in the county of Suſſex, the 
10th of Auguſt 1674, in the ſeventieth year of his age, and was 
buried in the pariſh church there. 

| — —P 

CREVIER (JohN BaertisT LEWIS), a Pariſian, was trained 
under the cclebrated Rollin, and afterwards became profeſſor of 
rhetoric. Upon the death of his maſter, in 1741, he took upon 
him to finiſh his © Roman Hiſtory.” He publiſhed other works, 
and was greatly ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue and religion, as 
well as letters. His death happened, 1765, in a very advanced 
age. He alſo publithed, 1. An edition of © Livy, 1748, cum 
Notts,” in 6 vols. 4to.; and afterwards another edition, better 
adapted to the uſe of his pupils, in 6 vols. ſmall 8vo. 2.“ L'Hiſ- 
wire de les Empereurs de Romains juſqu' 2 Conitantin, 1749,” 12 
tom. 12mo. 3. Hiſtoire de Univerſite de Paris,” 7 tom. 12mo. 
4. * Rhetorique Frangoiſe;“ a jult and uleful work. 5. Ob- 
d 2  dervations 
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wherein he ventured out of his 
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CREW (NATHANAEI.), biſhop of Durham, was born at 
Stene, the giſt of January 1633: and in 1652 admitted commoner 
of Lincoln-College in Oxford, where he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts the iſt of February 1655-6; ſoon after which he was 
choſen fellow of that college. The 29th of June 1658, he took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts. At the Reſtoration, he declared 
heartily in favour of the crown and hierarchy; and in 166g was 
one of the proctors of the univerſity. The year following, on the 
ed of July, he took the degree of Doctor of Law: and ſoon. 
after went into holy orders. Auguſt the 12th, 1668, he was 
elected rector of Lincoln-College, upon the deceaſe of Dr. Paul 
Hood. On the 29th of April 1669, he was inſtalled dean of 
Chicheſter, and held with that dignity the precentorſhip, in which 
he had been inſtalled the day before. He was alſo appointed clerk 
of the cloſet to king Charles II. In 1671, upon the tranſlation 
of Dr. Blandford to the fee of Worceſter, he was elected biſhop 
of Oxford in his room on the 16th of June, confirmed June the 
18th, conſecrated July the 2d, and enthronized the 5th of the 
ſame month ; being allowed to hold with it in commendam the 
living of Whitney, and the rectorſhip of Lincoln-College. But this 
laſt he reſigned the 18th of October 1672. | 

Upon the acceſſion of king James II. to the crown, he was in 
great favour with that prince, who thought him moſt obſequious 
to his will. Accordingly, on the 29th of December 1683, he 
was made dean of his majelty's royal chapel in the room of Henry, 
biſhop of London, who had been removed ; and within a few days 
aſter, was admitted into the privy-council. Notwithſtanding, in 
the convention that met January the 22d, 1688-9, to conſider of 
filling the throne, he was one of thoſe who voted, on the 6th of 
February, that king James II. had abdicated the kingdom; but, 
his thorough compliance with the late court's arbttrary deſigns, 
had rendered him ſo obnoxious to the nation, that he was excepted 
by name out of the pardon granted by king William and queen 
Mary, May the 23d, 1690, which ſo terrified him, that he ab- 
ſconded for a time, and was ready to go, or actually went, be- 
yond ſea: and offered to compound, by reſigning his biſhopric. 

owever he found means aſterwards to make his peace, and to 
preſerve his biſhopric. By the death of his two elder brothers, 
he became in 1691, baron Crew of Stene; and, about the 2 1ſt of 
December the fame year, he married, but left no iſſuce. He died 
September 18, 1721, aged cighty-eight; and was buried in his 
chapel at Stene, the goth of the fame month, with an inſcription 


off his monument. 
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CRICHTON (James), was a Scots gentleman, born (it is 


as © 


645 a8 
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thought) in Auguft 1360, of whom very extraordinary things are 
related, with regard to his endowments, both of body and mind. 
Thele were elteemed fo great, that he obtained the appellation of 
« The Admirable Crichton,” and by that title he has continued 
to be diſtinguiſhed, down to the preſent day. The accounts given 
of his abilities and attainments are indeed ſo wonderful, that the 
ſeem ſcarcely to be credible ; and many perſons have been diſpoſed 
to conſider them as almoſt entirely fabulous, though they have been 
delivered with the utmoſt confidence, and without any degree of 
heſitation, by various writers. | _ 
He is ſaid to have received his grammatical education at Perth, 


and to have ſtudied philoſophy in the univerſity of St. Andrew. 


His tutor in that univerſity was Mr. John Rutherford, a profeſſor 


at that time famous for his learning, and who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by writing four books on Ariſtotle's logic, and a commentary 
on his poetics. Crichton, it is related, had ſcarcely arrived to the 
twentieth year of his age, when he had run through the whole 
circle of the fciences, and could ſpeak and write to perfection in 
ten different languages. Nor was this all; for he had likewiſe im- 


proved himſelf to the higheſt degree in riding, dancing, and ſing- 


ing, and in playing upon all forts of inſtruments. 

The limits of our work will not permit us to give a full de- 
tail of all his exploits : the following account, however, is ne— 
ceſſary, as it is an extraordinary inſtance of his bodily courage and 
ſkill. At Mantua there was a gladiator, who had foiled, in his 
travels, the molt famous fencers in Europe, and had lately killed 
three perſons who had entered the liſts with him. The duke of 
Mantua was much grieved at having granted this man his pro- 
tection, as he found it to be attended with ſuch fatal conſequences. 
Crichton, being informed of his highneſs's concern, offered his 
ſervice, not only to drive the murtherer from Mantua, but from 
Italy, and to fight him for fifteen hundred piſtoles. Though the 
duke was unwilling to expoſe fuch an accompliſhed gentleman 
to ſo great a hazard, yet, relying upon the report he had heard of 
his warlike achievements, he agreed to the propoſal; and the time 
and place being appointed, the whole court attended to behold the 
performance. Art the beginning of the combat, Crichton ſtood 
only upon his defence; while the Italian made his attack with ſuch 
eagerneſs and fury, that, having overacted himſelf, he hegan to 
grow weary. Our young Scotſman now ſeized the opportunity of 
attacking his antagoniſt in return; which he did with ſo much 
dexterity and vigour, that he ran him through the body in three 
different places, of which wounds he immediately died. The ac- 
clamations of the ſpectators were loud and extraordinary upon this 
occaſion ; and it was acknowledged by all of them, that they had 
never ſeen art grace nature, or nature ſecond the precepts of art, 
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in ſo lively a manner as they had beheld theſe two things accom- 
pliſhed on that day. To crown the glory of the action, Crichton 
befibw cd the prize of his vidory upon the widows of the three per- 
tons who had loſt their lives in fighting with the gladiator. 

It is aſſerted that, in conſequene ce of tkis and his other won— 
Rs perſormances, the duke of Mantua made choice of him for 

eceptor to his ſon Vincentio di Gonzaga, who is repreſented as 
bei of a riotous temper and diflolute life. The appointment 
was highly pica ing to the court. Crichton, to teſtify his gratitude 
to his friends and bencfactors, and to contribute to their diverſion, 
framed, we are told, a c. omedy, wherein he expoſed and ridiculed 
all the weakneiles and failures of the ſeveral employments | in which 
men are engaged. This compoſition was regarded as one of the 
malt ingenious ſatires that ever was made upon mankind. But the 
moſt aſtoniſhing part of the ſtory is, that Crichton ſuſtained fifteen 
characters in the repreſentation of his own play. Among the reſt, 
he ated the divine, the philoſopher, the lawyer, the mathematician, 
the- Phylician, and the ſoldier, with ſuch inimitable grace, that 
every time he appeared upon the theatre, he ſecmed to be a 
different perſon, 

From being the principal ator in a comedy, Crichton ſoon be- 
came the ſubject a a dreadfu] tragedy. One night, during the 
time of Carnival, s he was walking along the ſtreets of Mantua, 
and playing upon * guittar, he was attacked by half a dozen 
people in males. 1 he allailants found that they had no ordinary 
perſon to deal with, for they were not able to maintain their 
ground againit him. In the 1itue, the leader of the company, be- 


Oo 
ing diſarmed, pulled off his maſs, and begged his life, telling him, 


9 
that he was the prince his pupil. Crichton immediately fell upon 
his knees, and cxpreſſed his concern for his miſtake; alleging, 
that what he had done was only in his own defence, and that it 
Gonzaga had any deſign upon his life, he might always be maſter 
of it. Then, t taking en word by the point, he preſented 
it to the prince, who immediately received it, and was fo irritated 
by the affront which he thought he had ſuſtained, in being foiled 
with all his attendants, that he inſtantly ran Crichton through the 
heart. 

His tragical end excited very great atd general lamentation. 
The whole court of Mantua w ent three quarters of a year into 
mourning for him; and numerous cpitaphs and elegics were com- 


poſed upon his death. 


<—— __ —— 

CRINITUS (PerRUs), born at Florence in 1465, taught the 
belles-lettres there, alter the death of Angelus Politianus, who had 
been his maiter. He acquired great reputation by his wit and 
learnirg, but tarnithed all by being addicted to the molt deteſtable 
of fentualities. He died, 150g, aged 40. He TT 
2 | „Les 
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cc Lives of the Latin Poets,” and a work De Honeſta Dilci- 
plina,” printed at Paris, 1520, in folio. He was alſo a writer of 
poems; very much below medtocrity. 
— —ñ—H 
CRISPE (Sir Nichor as), an eminent and loyal citizen, who 
was the fon of a very eminent merchant, and grandſon of an 
alc derman of London, was born in the year 1398, ard bred accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of thoſe times, in a thorough knowledge of 
buſineſs, though heir to a great eſtate, He made a conliderable 
addition to this by marriage; and being a man of an enterpriling 
genius, ever active and ſolicitous about new inventions and diſco. 
veries, and, which very rarely happens, wondertully induſtrious 
and diligent about things he had brought to bear, he was ſoon taken 
notice of at court, was knighted, and became one of the farmers 
of the king's cuſtoms. When the trade to Guinea was under great 
difficulties and diſcouragements, he framed a project for retrieving 
it, which required a very Jarge ſum of money to bring it about ; 
but his reputation was fo great, that many rich merchants willingly 
engaged with him in the proſecution of the deſign: and to give a 
good example, as well as to thew that he meant to adhere to the 
work that he had once taken in hand, he cauſed the caſtle of Cor- 
mantyn, upon the gold coaſt, to be erected at his own expence. 
By this judicious precaution, and by his wiſe and wary manage- 
ment afterwards, himfelf and his aflociates carried their trade to 
ſuch a height, as to divide amongſt them fifty thouſand pounds a 
year, When the times grew dark and cloudy,” and the king's 
affairs were in ſuch diſtreſs he knew not how to turn himſelf for 
want of money, Sir Nicholas Criſpe, and his partners in the farm- 
ing of the cuſtoms, upon very ſhort warning, and when their 
refuſing it would have been eſteemed a merit with the parliament, 
' raiſed him ſo large a ſum as one hundred thouſand pounds at once 
and that with ſuch circumſtances of cheerfulneſs as might be truly 
{aid to double the value of this ſervice. After the war broke out, 
and in the midſt of all the diſtractions with which it was attended, 
he continued to carry on a trade to Holland, France, Spain, Italy, 
Norway, Moſcovy, and Turkey, which produced to the king 
nearly one hundred thoutand pounds a year, beſides keeping molt 
ok the ports open, and ſhips in them conſtantly ready for his ſervice. 
All the correſpondence and ſupplies of arms which were procured 
by the queen in Holland, and by the King's agents in Denmark, 
were conligned to his care, and by his prudence and vigilance ſafely 
landed in the north, and put into the hands of thoſe for whom 
they were intended. He had an incomparable addreſs in bringing 
any thing to bear that he had once contrived, to facilitate which 
with ſecreſy, he made uſe of all kinds of diſguiſes. Sometimes 
when he was believed to be in one piace he was actually at another; 
letters of conſequence he carried in the diſguiſe of a porter; When 
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he wanted intelligence he would be at the water- ſide with a baſket 
of flounders upon his head, and often paſſed between London and 
Oxford 1 in the dreſs of a butter-woman, on horſeback between a 
pair of panniers, He was the principal author of that well-laid 
deſign for publiſhing tae king's commiſſion of array at London, 
which was defeated by another deſign that Mr. Waller through 
fear betrayed, for which Tomkins and Chaloner ſuffered. Þy 
the diſcovery of this buſineſs, Sir Nicholas Criſpe found himſelf 
obliged to declare openly and plainly the courſe he meant to take; 
and having at his own expence raiſed a regiment of horſe for the 
king's ſervice, he put himſelf at the head of it, and diſtinguiſhed 
bimfelf as remarkably in his military as he had ever done in his 
civil capacity. When the ſiege of Gloucelter was reſolved on, Sir 
Nicholas Criſpe was charged with his regiment of horſe to eſcort 
the king's train of artillery from Oxford, which important ſervice 
5 2 es gallantly performed. In the month of September follow- 
e killed Sir James Ennyon in a duel ; and though the cir- 
* attending it clearly juſtified his conduct to the world, 
by the concern it gave him was ſuch as he could not ſhake off 10 
ong as he lived. Upon the 2d of October following, Sir Nicholas 
was brought to a court-martial for this unfortunate affair, and upon 
a full examination of every thing relating to it, was molt honour. 
ably acquitted. When a treaty was ſet on foot at Uxbridge, the 
e thought ht to mark him, as they afterwards did in the 
ile of Wight treaty, by inſiſting that he ſhould be removed from 
his majeſty's preſence. A few months after, they proceeded to an 
act ot greater ſeverity ; for April 16, 1645, they ordered his large 
houſe in Bread-Strect to be fold, which had been for many years 
belonging to his family. Neither was this ſtroke of their vengeance 
qudged a ſufficient puniſhment for his offences, lince having. reſolved 
to grant the elector Palatine a penſion of eight thouſand pounds a 
year, they directed that two thouſand ſhould be applied out of the 
king's revenue, and the remainder made up out of the eſtates 
of tord Culpeper and Sir Nicholas Criſpe, which ſhews how 
conſiderable a fortune he had left at their mercy. After many 
viciflitudes of life he was created a baronet, April 46, 1665, which 
he did not long ſurvive, dying February 26, the ſame year, in the 
ſixty-ſeventh year of his age, leaving a very large eſtate to his 
grandſon Sir Nicholas Crifpe, His corps was interrgd with his 
anceſtors in the parilh church of St. Mildred in Bread-Strect, and 
his funeral ſermon was preached by his reverend and learned kint- 
man Mr. Criſpe, of Chriſt-Church, Oxford. But his heart was ſent 
to the chapel at Hammerlmith, where there is a ſhort and plain 
ficription upon a cenotaph erected to his memory; or rather upon 
that monument which himſelf erected in grateful commemorati: on 
of king Charles I. as the inſcription placed there in Sir Nicholas's 
life-time teils us, under which, after his dec caſe, was placec da {mail 
white marble urn, upon a black pedeital, containing his heart. 
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CROFT (Hex RT), an eminent biſhop, and third ſon of Sir 
Herbert Croft, of Croft-Caſtle in Herefordſhire, was deſcended of 
an ancient family, and born Oct. 18, 1603, at Great Milton, near 
Thame, in Oxfordlhire, in the houſe of Sir William Green; his 
mother being then on a journey to London. At 1g years. of age 
he was ſent to Oxford, but upon his father's turning Papiſt, and 
becoming a lay-bzother in the Benedictine monaſtery at Douay, he 
was removed from Oxford, and carried over thither. Aſter ſome 
ſhort ſtay at Douay, he was ſent to the Engliſh college of Jeſuits 
at St. Omer's ; where he was not only reconciled to the church of 
Rome, but alſo perſuaded to enter into the order. Some time 
before his father's death, which happened about five years aſter his 
going abroad, he was ſent back into England, to tranſact ſome 
family affairs; and becoming happily acquainted with Morton, 
biſhop of Durham, he was by him reclaimed to the church of 
England. At the defire of Dr. Laud, he went a fecond time to 
Oxford, and was admitted a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church ; and the 
univerſity generouſly allowing the time he had ſpent abroad to be 
reckoned as if he had reſided there, he ſoon after took the degree 
of B. D. entered into holy orders, and became miniſter of a 
church in Glouceſterſhire, and rector of Harding in Oxfordſhire, 
Aug. 1639, he was collated to a prebend in the church of Saliſ- 
bury ; and the- vear aſter, took the deoree of D. D. being then 
chaplain in ordinary to the king. The tame year he was made a 
"redendary of Worcett ter, a and the year after canon of Windſor. 
in 1644, he was nominated dean of Hereford, where he married 
Mrs. Anne Brown, the daughter of his predeceſſor. He ſuffered 
extremely for his loyalty to Charles I. but at length, in 1659, b 
the ſucceflive deaths of his two elder brothers, became poſſeſſed of 

the family eitate. At the Reſtoration, he was reinſtated in his 
preferments ; and Dec. 2, 1661, promoted to the ſce of Here- 
ford, which he never would quit, though he was offered a better 
ſee more than once. He became afterwards, about 1667, dean of 
the royal chapel, which he held to 1669, and then reſigned it; 
being weary of a court life, and finding but ſmall effects irom his 
ptous-endeavours. He then retired to his dioceſe, and was, ex- 
tremely beloved for his conſtant preaching, hoſpitable te mper, and 
| extenſive charity. He was we ſcrupulous in his manner of ad- 
mitting perſons into holy orders, and more eſpec tally to that of the 
prie hood « he refuſed to admit any prebendaries into his cathedral 
church, except ſuch as lived within his dioceſe, that the duty of 
the church might not be neglected, and that the addition of a Pre- 
bend might be a comfortable addition to a ſmall living. 

In 1675, when the quarrel with the Non-Conformiſts was at its 
height, and the bt each 1o artfully widencd; that the Papilts enter= 
mne hopes of enter! ng throu gh it, he pul bliſhed a plece. entitled, 

The naked Truth; or, the true State of che Primitive Church,” 

Vor. 1 2 4t0. 
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4to. which was printed : at a private preſs, and addreſſed to the 
lords and commons aſſembled in parliament. This, though no 
more than a ſmall pamphlet of four or five ſheets, made a prodi- 
gious noiſe, and was read and ſtudied by all people of ſenſe and learn- 
ing in the kingdom. Nevertheleſs it was attacked with great zeal 
by the intolerant part of the clergy, and ſome of them wrote againſt 
it furiouſly ; but the author did not vouchſafe them any reply; truth 
and public ſervice, not vain wrangling and debate, being the points 
he had in view. It was reprinted in 1680, and many times ſince. 
He publiſhed ſeveral ſermons, and in 1679, “ A Letter written 
to a Friend concerning Fopiſh Idolatry.” In 1685, ſome animad- 
verlions on a book, entitled, The I heory of the Earth;“ and i in 
1688, © A ſhort Diſcourſe concerning the reading his Majeſty” $ 
late Declaration in Churches.** J his. which was the laſt employ- 
ment of his pen, was ſhewn by a certain courtier to king James; 
who ordered fo much of the diſcourſe, as concerned the reading of 
the declaration, to be publiſhed to the world, and the reſt to be 
ſuppreſſed, as being contrary to the views with which that declara- 
tion had been ſet forth, It is remarkable of this excellent prelate, 
that he had taken a reſolution fome years before his death, of 
reſigning his biſhopric; to which, it ſeerns, he was moved by ſome 
ſcruples of conſcience, He died at his palace at Hereford, May 
18, 1691, and was buried in the cathedral there, with a ſhort in- 
{cription over his grave-ſtone. 

He had one only ſon, Herbert, whe was educated in Magdalen- 
College, Oxford, was created baronet by Charles II. Nov. 1671, 
and was twice knight of the ſhire in the reign of king William, 
He died 1720, and” was ſucceeded by his fon Archer, and he by his 
ton and namefake 1761. 


— 
— — 
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CROFT (WILLIAM), a mulician, was born at Nether-Eating- 
ton in Warwickſhire; but it is not ſaid in what year. He was 
educated in the Royal Chapel under Dr. Blow, and became orga- 
niſt at St. Anne's, Weſtminfter. In 1700, he was admitted a 
gentlem. 11-03 traordinary ot the i Royal, and in 1704 orga- 
nit of the fame. In 1708, he ſucceeded Dr. Blow as maſter of 
the children ang compoler to the Chapel-Royal, and alſo as organiſt 
at Weitminfier-Abaev. In 1712, he publiſhed, but without his 
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— 4 name, Divine Harmony, or . new Collection of ſelect Anthems” 
4 tg which is pretixed, A Brief Account of Church Mulic.” In 
| | 1 5, he was created doctor in miſie at Oxford: his exerciſe fot 

{ 4 that degree was an Fngliſh and alf lo a Latin ode, written by Mr. 

1 afterwards Dr. Joſep! T; app, which, with the mulic, were pub- 

N Lcd with the title of © Muſics ; Apparatus Academicus In 

4 1724, he publiſhed by f. I ION a noble work of A own, 

| eptitied, © Autjca Sacra, or fret Antheins in Score,“ in 2 vols. 
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| but lived not to complete, He died Aug. 1727, of an illneſs, 

| occaſioned by attending upon his duty at the coronation of George 
II; and there is a monument ereaed for him in Weltminſter- 
Abbey, from the inſcription upon which we learn that he was near 
50 years of ape. | 
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CROIX (FRAN CIS PRTIS DE LA), ſecretary and interpreter to 
the king of France in the Turkiſh and Arabic languages, died 
Nov. 4, 1695, in his 73d year; after having executed this.employ- 
raent for the ſpace of 44 years, with as much integrity as abilities. 

He underſtood the Turkith, Arabic, Perſian, Tartarian, Ethio- 
pian, and Armenian languages. He is well known to the learned 
world by many works. He tran{lated the“ Hiſtory of France“ 
into the |] urkiſh language. He digeſted the three volumes of 
« Voyages into the Fatt-Indics” of M. Thevenot. He made an 
accurate Catalogue of all the Turkiſh and Perſian books which are 
in the king's library. He compoſed two complete Dictionaries for 
the French and Turkiſh languages: and, when he was dying, he 
was about to preſent the world with the hiſtory of Genghiſcan, 
which coſt him more than ten years labour. It was tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and publiſhed at London, 1722, Bvo. 

| | — 

CROMWELL(Tnouas), Earl of Eſſex, an eminent ſtateſman 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and one of the chief inſtruments of 
the Reformation, was the ſon of a blackſmith at Putney in Surrey; 
and born, as we ſhould imagine, about 1490. He had by nature 
a ſtrong conſtitution and excellent parts, to which he added un- 
common induſtry. As his extraction was mean, ſo his education 
was low ; and his higheſt proficiency in learning, was getting the 
Latin verlion of the New Leſtament'' by heart. When he was 
come to years of diſcretion he travelled abroad for his improve- 
ment; and was retained for ſome time as clerk or ſecretary to the 
Englith factory at Antwerp. But this ſituation not ſuiting his 
aſpiring ſpirit, he travelled into divers countries, in which he was 
fecretly employed about the king's affairs: he thus learned various 
languages; and that he might gain ſome knowledge of the art of 
war, he ſerved for ſome time as a ſoldier under the duke of Bour- 
bon, and was at the ſacking'of Rome. 

On his return to England, he was admitted into the family of 
cardinal Wolſey as his folicitor : and after the cardinal's- fall the 
king employed him in his own ſervice. He was raiſed in a ſhort 

tim to ſeveral eminent dignities; was ſucceſſively made a privy- 
counſellor, and matter of the jewel-houſe ; clerk of the hanaper, 
and chancellor of the exchequer; and principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
and maſter of the Rolls; lord keeper of the privy ſeal, a baron of 

the realm; and vicar-general, and vicegerent over all the ſpirituality, 
under the king, who was declared ſupreme head of the church. 
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Many circumſtances concurred to his ruin. By reaſon of his 
low birth he was odious to the nobility ; to the Roman Catholics 
on account of his diſſolution of the abbies : to the nation in general, 
on account of the large ſubſidies he had demanded and obtained. 
With theſe cauſes concurred a more near and ſecret reaſon. "I he 
king did not only hate his new queen, but had now ſettled his 
affection upon Catherine Howard; and, finding his government 
grown uneaſy, thought 1t good policy to caſt all that had been done 
amiſs upon a miniſter, whoſe aſcendency over him had been noto- 
rious. He was arreſted at the councii-table, when he leaſt ſuſpected 
It, and committed to the Tower; and in his fall had the common 
fate of all diſgraced miniſters, to be forſaken by his friends. He 
was accuſed of ſeveral crimes and miſdemeanors, of ſeveral hereti- 
cat "vega rg and practices; and was attaintcd of high treaſon and 
herely. He uſed all his efforts to procure mercy ; and once wrote 
to the king in ſuch pathetic terms, that his majeſty cauſed the letter 
to be thrice read, and ſeemed to be affected with it. But the 
charms of Catherine Howard, and the folicitations of the duke of 
Norfolk and the biſhop of Wincheſter at length prevailed; a and he 
was executed on Tower-Hill, after fix weeks impriſonment, in 
July 1340. On the ſcaffold he prayed fervently for the king, and 
declared that he dicd in the Catholic taith, 

—— 

CROM WELL (Or VER), protector of the common-wealth of 
England, was deſcended, both by his father and mother, from 
families of great antiquity, He was born in the pariſh of St. John, 
Huntingdon, where his father, Mr. Robert Cromwell, moſtly 
lived, April 2.5, 1599, baptized the 2gth of the fame month, and edu- 
cated in grammar-learning at the frec-ſchool in that town. He 
was neither incorrigibly dull, nor wonderfully bright; but an 
unlucky boy, of an uneaſy-and turbulent temper, alſo very fanciful, 
and ſubje&t to great dif orders of imagination: from which he was 
not altogether fee during his whole life, not even in the height of 
his proſperity. 

From Huntingdon he was removed to Sidney-College in =p 
bridge, where he was admitted fellow-common Er. April 2g. 1616. 
His father dying about two years after he had been at colleg 5 he 
returned home where the irregul. arity of his conduct ſo diſturbed 
his mother, that, by the advice of friends, the fent him to London, 
and placed him in Lincoln's-Inn. But this did not anſwer the end 
propoled ; for, inſtead of applying to the {tudy of the law, he 

ave himſelf up to wine, wemen, and play, fo that he quickly 
diſſipated what his father had leſt him. His! tay at Lincoln's-Inn 
could not be long, nor was this {cafon of wildneſs of much con- 
tinuance ; for he was married dy the time he was' 21, as appears 
from the pariſh regiſter of St. John, Hunti ngdon; in ch we 
find, that his eldeſt ton Robert, who died a child, was born Oct. 8, 
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1521, fo that if he ſtaid but two years at the univerſity, and it 
is very probable that he did not {tay there longer, there was not 
above two years more for his going to Lincoln's- Inn, and running 
through the Whole circle of his follies. The lady he married was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Eſſex, knt. deſcended 
from the ancient earls of Eflex of that name; whom he gained 
more by the intereſt of his relations Hampden, Barrington, Stewart, 
&c. than by his own. She was a woman of ſpirit and parts, and it 
is {aid not without a conſiderable ſhare of pride. 

Soon after he returned to Huntingdon, where he led a very eben 
life, became a zealous member of the church of England, and 
entered into a cloſe friendſhip with ſeveral eminent divines. He 
confinued at Huntingdon till an eſtate of above 4ool. a year, 
devolving to him by the death of his uncle Sir Thomas Stewart, 
induced him to remove into the iſle of Ely. It was about this 
time, that he began to fall off from the. church, and to converſe 
with the Puritans, whoſe notions he ſoon after embraced with his 
uſual warmth. He was elected a member of the third parliament 
of Charles I. which met Jan 20, 1028; and was of the com- 
mittee for religion, where he diſtinguithed himſelf by his zeal 
againſt Popery, and by complaining of Neile, bifhop of 'Winckel: 
ter's licenſing books which had a dangerous tendency. After the 
diſſolution of-that parliament, by way 'of repairing his fortune, he 
took a farm at St. Ives, which he k ept about hve years, but * hich 
rather helped to run out the remainder of it, and had totally undone 
him, if he had not thrown it up. Theſe diſappointments revived 
in him a ſcheme, which his bad circumitances arit ſuggeſted while 
at Lincoln's-Inn, of going over into New-Engiand ; but which 
was prevented by the iſſuing out a proclamation for re training fuch 
embarkations. "The next year he had leſs time upon bis hands 
for the earl of Bedford, and fome other perfons of high rank, who 
had large eſtates in the fen country, were very deſirous of feein 
It better drained ; and though one project of this ſort had failed, 
they {ct on foot another, and got it countenanced by royal autho- 
rity, aud ſettled a ſhare of the profits upon the crown. This, 
though really intended for 2 public benefit, was © ppoſed as injurious 
to private property; and at the head of the oppoſition was Crom- 
well, who had a conliderable intereſt in thoſe parts. The activity 
and vigilance which he thewed upon this occaſion, firſt rendered 
him conſpicuous ; and gave occaſion to his friend and relation 
Hampden, to recommend him afterwards in parliament, as a perſon 
capable of conducting great things. Yet he was far from being 


ſucceſsful in his oppoſitto n, as his circumſtances were much embar- 


raſſed about the time of the long parliament. 
When he came into parliam ent, he was very conſtant in his 
attendance, and a frequent ſpeaker ; though he did not at that time 


dilcoyer any of the great qualities which afterwards appeared, and 
which 
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which ſeem to have been calle out as occaſion required. He 
affected not only plainneſs but careleſſueſs in dreſs, was very 
uniform in his conduct, and ſpoke warmly and roundly, but with- 
out either art or clocution. He was very forward in cenſuring 
what were called grievances, both in church and ſtate, though he 
had not framed to himlelf a y plan of reformation. As ſoon as 
the parliament formed any ſcheme of raiſing forces, which was in 
the beginning of 1642, Cromwell ſhewed his activity, by going 
Immediately to Cambridge ; where he ſoon raiſed a troop of horſe, 
of which himfelf was appointed commander. He fixed his head- 
quarters there, where he acted with great ſeverity ; towards the 
univerſity more elpectilly, after he milled ſeizing the plate contri- 
buted by the loy: al colleges for the king's ſervice, and ſent down to 
the king at the Ey. tine that he ſet up his ſtandard at Nottingham. 
He was more ſucceſsful in hs next enterprize ; for being inſormed 
that the king had appoint d Sir Thomas Coningſby ſheriff of 
Hertfordſhire, and had ſent him a writ, requiring him to proclaim 
the carl of Eſſex and his adherents traitors, Cromwell marched 
with his troop directly to St. Alban's, where he ſeized Sir Thomas 
Coningſby tor that action, and carried him prifoner to London. 
He received the thanks of the parliament for this; and we find him 
ſoon after at the head of 10 horſe, with the title of colonel. 

In che ſpring of 1643, having ſctt}. d matters in the fix aſſociated 
counties of Elſex, Hertford, Norfolk, Suffolk, N and 
Huntingdon, he advanced into E where he did great 
ſervice by reſtraining the king's garriſon at Newark, giving a 
check to the earl of Newcatile's troops t Horncaltle, and many 
other things, which increaled his credit high with the parliament. 
The Scots having been invited to England by the parliament, it 
was judged highly requiſite that the army under the earl of Man- 
cheller and Cromw ell, who was now declared licutenant- general of 
the horſe, ſhould join them: : the better to enable them to reduce 
Vork, which they had cloſely beſieged. This fervice was per- 
formed with great vigour and! diligence, eſpe clatly by Cromwell ; 
for though the earl had the title, the powe was chiefly in Crom- 
welt; and things Were {9 dexterouſly managed between him and 
his friends at Wellminiter, that, as they knew they might depend 
upon him, they took care to put as nuch in his hands as they could. 
In the battle oi Marſton-Nloor, fought July 3, 1644, it is unani- 

nouſly agreed, that Cromwell's cavalry, who were commonly 
ſtyled Irontides, changed the fortune of the day, as that battle did 
of the war; for the king”: $3 afvirs declined, and the parliament's 
flouriſhed ever after. He was alſo in the ſecond battle at Newbury, 
Sept. 17, in the ſame year; and is ſaid to have made ſo bold a 
charge with his horſe upon the guards, that his majetty' s perſon 
had been in the utmoſt d inge r if the old earl of Cleveland had not 
come in to his re! ack, hed prejerved his maller's liberty at the ex- 
pence 


— 
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pence of his own. From being licutenant- general of the horſe, 
he became lieutenant-general of the army; and he procured an 
addreſs from his regiment, declaring their ſatisfaction with the 
change. He continued to diſtinguſh himſelf by his military ſuc- 
ceſſes, and to receive the thanks of both houſes for the ſervices he 
did. He ſhone particularly at the battle of Naſeby, June 14, 
1646, and had allo his fhare in reducing the welt ; till, upon the 
ſurrender of Exeter, April 13, 1645, he found e to return to 
London. Upon taking his ſeat in the houſe, thanks were returned 
to him, in terms as ſtrong as words could expreſs; and the pre- 
valling party there. received from him ſuch encouragement, as 
induced them to believe he was wholly at their devotion. But in 
this they were miſtaken ; for while they thought the licutenant- 
general employed in their buf ſineſs, he was in reality only attentive 
to his own. Thus, when the parliament inclined to diſband a 
part of their forces, after the king had delivered himſelf wo the 
Scots, and the Scots had agreed to deliver him to the reer nt, 
Cromwell oppoſed it vigorouſly, if not openly. And thus dex- 
terouſly turned to his own advantage the means, which, in truth, 
were contrived for his deſtruction. 

Nov. 12, 1646, the army marched triumphantly through Lon- 
don; and in February following, the Scots having received the 
money agreed on, delivered up the king, wl:o was carried priſoner 
_ to Holmby. At this time Cromwell had a very nice game to Playa 
He ſaw the neceſſity of having a ſtrong place, and getting th 
king's perſon into their power; and he contrived to do both, 2 
out ſeeming to have a hand in either. Oxford was at that time in 
good condition, and well ſupplied with artillery, upon which the 
army ſeized it with the magazines, and every thing elle; and 
Cromwell, then at London, prevailed upon cornet Joyce to ci 
the king's. perſon with 2 ſtrong detachment of horſe, not only 
without 1 the general's orders, but without any orders at all, except 
thoſe verbal inſtructions from Crom) well. This was executed June 
4, 1047, notwithſtanding the parliament's commiſſioners were then 
with the king; : Who was 5 conduQ 0 d from Holmby to Childerfley in 
Cambridgeſhire, then the army's head-quarters. Here, through 
the management chiefly of Cromwell and his fon-1n-law \ commillary 
Ireton, the king was treated, not only with reverence, but with 
kindneſs ; and when Sir Thomas Fairfax, who knew nothing of 
the taking the king away, and difliked it, would have ſent him 
back again with the commiſſioners, under the guard of two regi- 
ments of horſe, the king abſolutely rejuled to move. 

Soon after this, a new party forong up among the ſoldiers, under 
the title of Levellers, who made no ſecret of their hating equally 
both king and parliament ; and it was to fave himſelf from theſe 
people, who, as he was informed by Cromwell, fought his life, 
that the king, Nov. 11, fled from Hampion-Court to the Iſle of 
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Wight, aſter having rejected the i s propoſals by Crom- 
well's and Ircton's advice. Immediately after this, Cromwell 
altered his behaviour to the king entirely; for, having made ute of 
the king's preſence to manage the army, and of the power which 
the army had thereby acquired, to humble and debaſe the parlia- 
ment, there remained no end to be anſwered by keeping meaſures 
any longer with the king. "The parhament, upon the king's re- 
ſuſing to paſs four bills they had ſent him, now fell into very warm 
debates ; in which it is aſſerted that Cromwell was a principal 
ſpeaker, and inveighed bitterly againſt his majeſty. It was there- 
fore voted, that no more addrefles ſhould be made to the king ; 
and from that time he was more {trictly impriſoned than ever. In 
1648, the city petitioned for a-perſonal treaty with the king, which 
was very w ell received, and fome te -ps taken thereupon. The 
commons recalled their vote for non-addretles, ſet on foot a perſonal 
treaty with the King at the Ile of Wight, and at length voted his 
majeity*s concellions fatisfat ctory.- An Attempt was alſo made to 
impeach Cromwell of high treaſon. Put the army having now 
reduced all things, and returning towards London, Nov. 20, ſent 
a remonſtrance to the Houſe of Commons, difapproving all they 
had done. The remonſtrance was carried by colonel Ewers, who 
went next into the Ille of Wight, where he ſeized the perſon of 
the king, and carried him to Hurft-Caſtle. This was reſented by 
the parliament, who commanded the general to recall his orders; 
but inſtead of this, the army marched directly to London; 104. 


in December, took poſſeſſion of it, purged the Houſe of Commons, 


turning out the better part of its meinbers, and then forcing the 
reit to do what they picaſed. In moſt of theſe proceedings Crom- 


well appeared very active, and is, with good rcalon, believed to 


ny directed them all. M any applic ations were made to Cromwell 
for faving the king's life, who now fat at the court, ſigned the 
warrant, and pp! ſecuted the cm 27 thment of it by the bloody 
exccution of the! ing. 

The government bei no now entire! iy changed (for in hve days 
aſter the kinp's death the Houſe of Lords was voted uſeleſs) it 
became necellary to think of tom e expedient for managing the 
executive power; and therefore it was reſolved to ſet up a council 
of ſtate, of which John Bradihaw was preſident. and lentenant- 
penecral en f a e 3 er. But before he had weil 
taken polleilion of this new dignity, he was again called to action; 
and that too as brit, and at ba as hazardous, as any in which he 
had hitherto been concerned. The pertons he had to engage were 
part of the army he commande d; which, being diffatisfied on 
ſome account or th jer, ſet forth their ſentiments by way of remon- 


ſtrance preſented to the general. For this high Otfence th ey were 


ſeized, and tricd by a court- martial, and ſentenced to ride With 
their faces to thi: horſes' tails, at the head of their reſpective 
| Corps, 
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corps, with a paper expreſſing their crime fixed on their breaſts, 
after which their ſwords were to be broke over their heads, and 
themſelves caſhiered; every circumſtance of which was ſtrictly 
executed, March 6, in Great Palace-Yard. This ſerved only to 
increaſe the flame: for ſeveral regiments of horſe, and among the 
reſt Cromwell's own, mutinied, put white cockades in their hats, 
and appointed a rendezvous at Ware; where Cromwel appeared, 
when he was leaſt ſuſpected, and brought with him ſome regiments 
quartered at a diſtance, that he could depend on. Here, without 
any previous expoſtulations, he with two regiments of hte fur- 
rounded one regiment of the mutineers, and, calling four nnen by 
name out of their ranks, obliged them to caſt dice for their ves ; 
and thoſe two which eſcaped were ordered to ſhoot the Ot1\CTS, 
which they did: upon which the reſt thought fit to ſlip their white 
cockades into their pockets, and to ſecure themſelves by a ſubmiſſion. 


The ſame ſpirit of mutinying broke out in another regiment of\ 
horſe; but it was entirely ſubdued by Cromwell, and the fomenters 1 
of it puniſhed. After this he and Fairfax went, firſt, to Oxford,. 
where they were made doctors in civil law; and thence to London, 


where they were ſplendidly entertained by the city, and had preſents 
of great value when they took leave. In Auguſt, therefore, 1649, 
Cromwell embarked with an army for Ireland, where his ſucceſſes, 
as in England, were attended with ſo few diſappointments, that, 
by June 1650, he had in a manner ſubdued the whole iſland. By 
that time his preſence was required in England, not only by thoſe 
who withed him well, but even by his moſt inveterate enemies; 
and therefore conſtituting his ſon-in-law Ircton his deputy, he 
took ſhip for Briſtol, where after a dangerous pallage he ſafely 
arrived, leaving ſuch a terror upon the minds of the Iriſh, as made 
every thing eaſy to thoſe that fucceeded him, and completed the 
conquelt of that country. 
On his return to London, taking his feat in the houſe, he had 
thanks returned him for his ſervices in the higheſt terms. And 
being appointed general and commander in chief of all the forces 
of the commonwealth, having previoully offered to reſign his lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland, which the parliament would not accept, he 
marched with an army to Scotland, and Sept. g, gained the victory 
of Dunbar, than which none ever did him greater credit as a 
commander. He continued the war all the winter: in the ſpring 
was ſeverely attacked by an ague: of which recovering, he after 
ſeveral ſucceſſes forced the king into England, and biocked him 
up in Worcelter.. Sept. 3, 1651, he attacked and carried that 
city, totally defeated the king's forces, and gained what he himſelf 
called, in his letter to the parliament, © the crowning, victory,” 
He did not remain long with the troops, but directed his march 
to London; where, beſides many conſiderable marks of honour 
that were paid him, a general thankſgiving was appointed lor nis 
VOL. . Aa Victory 
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victory, and Sept. gd made an anniverſary ſtate holiday. Cromwell 
now behaved in public with great decency and duty towards that 
body of men he was contriving to remove. The whole winter of 
1652 was ſpent in contrivances and cabals on both ſides ; by the 
friends of the parliament to ſupport and maintain its authority ; by 
their opponents to bring things into ſuch a ſituation, as to render 
the necellity of diſſolviug that aſſembly univerſally apparent. But 
the parliament had framed a bill, to continue themſelves to Nov. 
5th of the next year, propoſing in the mean time to fill up the 
houſe by new elections. Cromwell, informed what the houſe was 
upon, was fo enraged, that he left the council, and marched directly 
wita a party of goo ſoldiers to Weſtminſter. There placing ſome 
of them at the door, ſome in the lobby, and others on the ſtairs, 
he went into the houſe, ſat down and heard their debates for ſome 
time ; after which, calling to major-general Harriſon, who was on 
the other ſide of the houſe, to come to him, he told him, that 
« He judged the parliament rip? for a diſſolution, and this to be the 
time of doing it.” Harriſon anſwered, “ Sir, the work is very great 
and dangerous; therefore I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider of it 
before you engage in it.” Cromwell fat ſtill for about a quarter 
of an hour; then declared again to Harriſon, “ This is the time, I 
mult do it:“ ſo ſtanding up of a ſudden, he bade the ſpeaker leave 
the chair, and told the houſe, “ that they had fat long enough, 
unleſs they had done more good ; that ſome of them were whore- 
maſters, others drunkards, others corrupt and unjuſt men, and 
ſcandalous to the profeſſion of the goſpel ; that it was not fit they 
ſhould ſit as a parliament any longer, and therefore he muſt deſire 
them to go away.” Then walking up and down the houſe, he 
cried out,“ You are no parliament, J ſay, you are no parliament” 
and ſtamping with his feet, he bid them for ſhame be gone, and 
give place to honeſter men. Upon this ſignal the ſoldiers entered 
the houte, and he bade one of them take away that banble, mean- 
ing the mace ; and Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the hand, he 
came down. Cromwell then ſeizing on their papers, he ordered 
the ſoldiers to ſee the houſe cleared of all members; and having 
cauſed the doors to be locked up, went away to Whitehall, | 
'The jcene thus changed, the ſupreme power was ſaid to be in 
the council of officers again; and they very fpeedily reſolved, that 
the lord-general, with à ſeleét council, ſhould have the adminiſtra- 
tion of public affairs, upon the terms contained in a paper, entitled, 
„The Inſtrument of Government ;” and that his excellency 
ſhould be protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ircland, and have the title of hiohnets. Accordingly, he was 
inveſted therewith Dec. 16, 1653, in the court of chancery in 
Weſtmintter Hall, with great folemnity; and thus, in his 534th 
year, aſſumed the ſovereign power, which he well knew how to 
exccilc with dignity. Vhen he had thus reduced the government 
into 
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into ſome order at leaſt, he proceeded very wiſely and warily; ap- 
pointed a privy-council, in which there were great and worthy 
men, who he knew would either not act at all, or not very long 
with him: He applied himſelf to the ſettlement of the public 
affairs, both foreign and domeſtic ; concluded a peace with the 
ſtates of Holland and Sweden ; obliged the king of Portugal, not- 
vrithſtanding all that had paſſed between the parliament and him, 
to accept of a peace upon his terms; and adjuſted matters with 
France, though not without ſome difficulty. He gave the com- 
mand of all the forces in Scotland to general Monk, and ſent his 
{on Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinance dated April 12, 1654, 
he united England and Scotland, fixing the number of repreſenta- 
tives for the latter at 30; and ſoon aſter he did the ſame by Ire- 
land. 

But, notwithſtanding the pains which he took to gain the affec- 
tions of the people, he found a ſpirit riling againſt him in all the 
three kingdoms ; and his government ſo cramped for want of 
money, that he was under an abſolute neceſſity of calling a par- 
liament, according to the form which he had preſcribed in the in- 
ſtrument of government. He fixed Sept. 3, for the day on which 
they were to aſſemble, eſteeming it particularly fortunate to him; 
and to this he peremptorily, adhered, though it happened to fall 
upon a Sunday. The parliament was accordingly opened on that 
day, after hearing a ſermon at Weſtminiter-Abbey, to which the 
protector went in very great ſtate. He received this houſe of com- 

mons in the painted chamber, where he gave them a full account 
of the nature of that government which he had thought fit to 
eſtabliſn, &. When they came to the houſe, they fell to de- 
bating, whether the ſupreme legiſlative power of the kingdom 
ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, or a parliament; which alarming the 
protector, who found himſelf in danger of being depoſed by a 
vote of this new parliament, he cauſed a guard to be ſet at the 
door, on the 12th of the ſame month, to prevent their going into 
the Houſe of Commons ; then ſent for them into the painted cham- 
ber, where he gave them a very ſharp rebuke; nor did he permit 
any to go into the houſe afterwards, before they had taken an 
vath to be faithful to the protector and his government. By the 
inſtrument of government, the parliament was to fit five months; 
but finding they were about to take away his power, and would 
give him no money, he, Jan. 23, ſent tor them once more into 
the painted chamber, where after a long and bitter ſpeech he diſ- 
lolved them. | 
The opening of 1655 proved but cloudy : the diſſ.-lution of the 
pariiament ſtirred all the ill blood in the kingdom, ſo that Crom- 
well found himſelf beſet with conſpiracies on all ſides, and by all 
parties; but he had the good luck to diſcover them, before the 
could be executed. Upon Feb. 13, he went to Guidhall; and 
Aa 2 declared, 
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declared. that the republicans and cavaliers had formed deſigns 
apainſt his perſon. Of the former, major John Wildman, who 
had been an um ate friend of his, was ſeized while penning a 
paper, entitled, © A Declaration of the People of England againſt 
the I . Cromwell; and other violent men of that party 
he impriſoned, but was rad of doing more. As to the royaliſts, 
he {ulfered them to go oma little; for, by the help of one Man- 
ning, who was his fpy in the court of Charles II. he was ſo well 
acquainted with their projects, as to put them upon meaſures 
which turned to his own account. And this is a true ſolution of 
that inſurre Jion WI h broke out at Saliſbury, where the king 
was proclamed, and Cromwell's juc gs s ſeized 5 which act of open 
forte left no doubt with the public, that Thee were delions 
againſt the protector. For this infurrection ſeveral perſons ſuffered 
death; and, hence the protector, who had hitherto ſhewn an in- 
cligation to govern as a lawful prince if he could, ſeemed to lay 
alide his diſpoſition, and no longer to make any difticulty of ſup- 
Porting his authority in any manner and by any means. In the 
ipring of this vear was carried into execution that famous ex- 
p dition, by which the prote for hoped to make himſelf maſter of 
the Spaniſh Welt: Indies; where, though his forces did not ſuc— 
ceed in their main deſign, yet they made themſelves maſters of 
Jamaica, whit and has remained ever lince part of the Britiſh 
dominions. The alliance which had been fo long! in treaty with 
the crown of France, was ſigned Nov. 24, 1055, Land 0 
the 259th; by which it was {lipulated, that Cromwell thould fend 
over a body ot Engin troops, to act in conjunction with the 
French 2 againſt the Spaniards in the Low Countries; and that, on 
the other ha ne, 1 e French king ſhould: oblige the royal family to 
quit his dominions, The new king of Sweden ſent over an am- 
ballador to compliment the prot tector. He was molt graciouſly re- 
cewved ; but the intended vitit of queen Chriſtina, who had jull 
reſſgned the crown, he judged proper to avoid. The glorious 
ſugceiles of admiral Blake in the Mediterranean, and the great 
tums he reco e rom ſeveral powers for depredations committed 
by their {ub} es on the Engliſh mercha mts, did much honour to 
the prot: at s government; 21 to conclude the tranſactions of 
this year, it nit be . hat how much foever he might be 
diſliked at home, his re puta tion at this time was very great 2 abroad. 
The lots he {ullained in the dilcovery of Manning, whom king 
Charles cauſcg to be ſhot for correſpone ding with Thurloe, was 
malt eſſectnolly repaired by a perion ot ſuperior character, who 


was chancellor ITyce's great Sorry oondent, and {ſuppoſed to be 
one of ihe moit ive and deten royaliſts HQ Englan: . 


Though the war with Spain dete Blake's management had 
brought two nullions of money into the protector's c offer, he (till 
fel lome wants, which he ju 1d d nothing but a parliament could 

| tupply ; 
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ſupply; and having concerted more effectual methods, as he con- 
ceived, for bending them to his will, than had been practiſed be- 
fore the laſt, he fixed the meeting of that aſſembly Sept. 19, 1636. 
It met accordingly ; but with a guard poſted at the door of the 
houſe, who ſuffered none to enter, till they had taken the oaths 
prepared for them, by which many were excluded. The parlia- 
ment, however, choſe a ſpeaker, paſſed an act for diſannulling the 
king's title, another for the ſecurity of his highneſs's perſon, and 
ſeveral money bills: for all which the protector gave them his 
molt gracious thanks. About the cloſe of this year a new plot 
was either diſcovered or invented, for which one Miles Sinder- 
combe was condemned ; but he difappointed the protector, by 
poiſoning himſelf the night before he was to be executed. In the 
Ipring of 1637, it plainly appeared what the protector aimed at, 
by the pains he had taken with the parliament; for now a kind of 
legiſlative ſettlement of the government was upon the carpet, under 
th: title of“ "The humble Petition and Advice ;** in which there 
was a blank for the ſupreme g 

pared to countenance the eſtabliſhing ſomething like peers, under 
the name of the other houſe, At length the whole came to light; 
for one alderman Pack, deep in all the jobs of the government, 
moved that the firſt blank might be filled up with the word Ning. 
This was vialently oppoſed by the army-mermders ; but at length, 
otter various debates, carried, as well as the clauſe IMpowering 
him to make ſomething like lords; and in thisg form the petition 
was preſented to his highneſs, who defired ſome time to conſider 
before he gave his anſwer. The protector would have been glad 
to have had the kingſhip forced upon him, but that he forind ſome 


of his beſt friends and neare(t relations averſe to it; who carried 


their oppoſition ſo far, as to promote a petition from the army 
to the parliament againſt it. This determined Cromwell to re- 
tuſe that honour which he had been fo long ſeeking ; and therefore, 
May 8, 1657, he told them in the banquetting-houſe, that he 
could not with a good conſcience accept the government under 
the title of King The parliament then thought proper to fill up 
the blank with his former title of protector; and his highneſs him- 
felt, that all the pains he had taken might not 2bſolutely be thrown 
away, reſolved upon a new inauguration, which was accordingly 
performed June 26, 1657, in Weſtminſter-Hall, with all the 
pomp and ſolemnity of a coronation. After this, the Honſe of 
Commons adjourned to Jan. goth following, in order to give the 
protector time to regulate all things according to the new ſyſtem ; 
with a view to which he ſummoncd. his two ſons, and others, to 
take their ſeats in the other houſe, This year he was extremely 
diſconcerted with a ſmall treatiſe, which captain Titus, under the 
name of William Allen, publiſhed with this title,“ Kilting no 
Murder ;” in which was ſhewn ſo plainly, that one who had vio- 


lated 


governor's title, and a clauſe pre- 
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lated all laws, could derive protection from no law, that Oliver 
thenceforwards believed himſelf in continual danger. But his at- 
tempt to apprehend the true author failed of ſucceſs. 

In the beginning of 16538, he pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of 
being once at the head of an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling the 
ancient parliaments of England; and, purſuant to their own ad- 
journment, the commons met on Jan. 20, as the other houſe alſo 
did, agrecably to the writs of ſummons iſſued by the lord protec- 
tor. Tho {ent for them by the black rod, and began his ſpeech 
with the pompous words, “ My lords, and you the knights, citi- 
Zens, and burgeſles of the Houſe of Commons, &c.” All this 
only ſerved to ew that his adminiſtration was founded in military 
lorce and nothing elſe: for the ancient nobility would not reſume 
their ſeats in ſuch company as he had aſſigned them; and the 
Houle of Commons would have nothing to do with the new nobles * 
in the other houſe ; and the new nobles could do nothing by them- 
fclves. Thus in leſs than a fortnight the new ſyſtem was in a fair 
way of being pulled to pieces; and this occalioned the protector 
to come, Feb. qth, and to diſſolve them with great bitterneſs of 
ſpeech and ſorrow of heart: for now he plainly ſaw, that a re- 
ular eſtabliſhment was a thing impracticable. Some further de- 
lions againſt him were ſoon aiter diſcovered, not of the cavaliers 
only, but of the fifth-monarchy men alſo. With the latter he was 
obliged to obſerve ſome me: ſues ; the former he delivered over to 
a high court of juſtice, By the neren of that court, Dr. Hewett, 
a divine of the church of Eng! and, ſuffered death for contumacy, 
June 8, 1058; having refuſed to plead, or to own the juriſdiction 
of the court. Aug. b, the protector's favourite daughter Eliza- 
beth, wite of John Clay pole, Eſq; of Narborough, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, died, which affected him preatly on more accounts than 
one. For her illneſs being very painful, diſtempered her mind 
not a little; and in her deliriums the exclaimed vehemently againſt 
him for his cruelties, and eſpecially for the death of Dr. Hewett, 
on whoſe behalf the had made the molt importunate interceſſions. 
He is ſaid to have been, from that time, wholly altered, and 
daily more referved and ſuſpicious : fo that while at Hampton- 
Court, he fell into a kind of flow fever, which ſoon degenerated 
into a tertian agu e. Being removed to London, he became much 
worſe, grew hrit lethargic, then delirious; and after recovering a 
little, but not enough to give any diſtinct directions about public 
affairs, he died Sept. 3, 165%, aged ſomewhat more than 39 years. 
A little betore his death, the phyſicians awakened the privy- 
council, by repreſenting the danger he was in; and at an ap- 
pointed time he was urged to name his ſucceſſor. But when in a 
N fit he anſwered out of purpoſe, they again aſked him, it 

did not name Richard his clde{t ton for his ſuccellor ; to which 
50 anſwered, Yes. Then being — where his will was, which 

heretotore 
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heretofore he had made concerning the heirs of the kingdom, he 
ſent to look for it in his cloſet and other places, but in vain 
for he had either burnt it, or ſomebody had ſtolen it. It has been 
imagined that Cromwell was poiſoned, but without any reaſon. 
A very pompous funeral was ordered at the public expence, and 
performed from Somerſet-Houſe, with a ſplendor ſuperior to any 
that has been beſtowed on crowned heads. | 

Odious as Cromwell's reign had been, many marks of public 
approbation were beſtowed upon his memory. Clarendon calls 
him a brave wicked man: and Burnet is of opinion, that“ his 
life and his arts were exhauſted together; and that, if he had lived 
longer, he would ſcarce have been able to preſerve his power.“ 
He thewed a great reſpec for learning and learned men, without 
affecting to be learned himſelf. His letters however are the beſt 
teltimonies of his parts; for they are varied in their ſtyle in a 
wonderful manner, exactly adapted to the purpoſes for which they 
were written, and the perſons to whom they were addreſſed, His 
public ſpeeches were long, dark, and perplexed ; and though 
mixed with the cant of the times, yet have ſentiments in them, 
which ſhew a ſuperiority of underitanding. In his converſation 
he was caſy and pleaſant, and could unbend himſelf without loſing 
his dignity. He made an excellent choice in thoſe he employed; 
but truſted none of them further than was necetlary. 
He had many children, of whom ſix, Richard, Henry, Bridget, 
Elizabeth, Mary, Frances, lived to advanced ages. He mar- 
ried all his daughters well, and was kind to their huſbands; but 
it is ſaid, that he gave them no fortunes, 


CROMWELL (RIicHAERD), eldeſt ſon of Oliver, and for a 
ſort time, ſucceſſor to his father, as lord protector of the com- 
monwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the domi- 
nions and territories thereunto belonging, was born at Huntingdon, 
October 4, 1626. His grammatical dee together with that 
of two of his brothers, was completed at Felſted, in Eſſex, whi- 
ther he was ſent, that he might be under the inſpection of his 
paternal grandfather, Sir James Bourchier, who reſided at that 
place. On the. 27th of May 1647, when he was far advanced 
in the twenty-firſt year of his age, he was admitted to the ſociety of 
Lincoln's-Inn, where he did not diſtinguiſh himſelf by the cloſencis 
of his application, or his ardent proſecution of legal knowledge. 
When that-unfortunate monarch, Charles I. was condemned to 
_ death, Richard, it is ſaid, was ſo ſtruck with the horror of his 
approaching fate, that he wrew himſelf upon his knees, and 
pleaded the cauſe of fallen majeity. But Oliver was not a man 
who could be diverted, by the entreaties and tcars of his fon, 
from executing the purpoſe he had formed. | 

Soon alter the king's death, Richard Cromwell, in conſequence 


of 
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of the eminence to hich his ſamily was now riſing, obtained a 
very eligible marriage with Dorothy, the eldeſt daughter of Richard 
Major, of Hurſley, in the county of Hants, who br: ought him a 
conſiderable fortune. After his marriage, he retired to Hurlley, 
where he reſided for ſome years, and became entirely the country 
gentleman; indulging himſelf in hunting, haw king, and the other 
rural ſports of the age. Upon his father s advancement to the 
protectorſhip, he Was choſen to repreſent the counties of Mon- 
mouth and Southampton; ; and November 11, 1655, he was made 
firſt lord of trade and navigation. In Augult, 1036, he was re- 
turned one of the county members tor Hants, as well as repre- 
ſentative for the univerſity of Cambridge. The next year, he had 
a narrow eſcape from being cruſhed to death, by the giving way 
of the ſtairs of the banquetting- houſe, when the members of par- 
lament were going to pay their reſpects to Oliver. Some of his 
bones were broken by this accident; but having the advantage of 
youth and a good conſtitution in his favour; his health and itrength 
were ſpeedily reſtored. Es | 
'The protector having reſigned the chancel! orſhip of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford, on the third of July 1657, that learned body 
manifeſted their regard ior tlie family of his highnels, by chooſing 
Richard for his ſucceſtor. At the ſame time, to do him {till greater 
honour, Richard was created a maſter of arts, in a convocation of 
doctors and maſters of the untverlity, aſſembled at ths palace for 
= that purpole. | 
'| © Richari's acceſſion to power was followed by every apparent 
| | teſtimony of attachment and afection. On the twenty-ſeventh of 
0 January 1658-9, the parlament met, according to appointment, 
| and Richard came to Weſlininiter with the ſame ſtate and ſolem- 
| nity that Oliver had done. 
When the republicans became noſſellel « of government, they ſent 
to deſire Richard to quit the palace of Whitehall, not thinking it 
fate that one who had been invefted with ſovereignty ſhould con- 


' tinue in the reſidence of tlie ancient kings, and that too in the 
_ metropolis. He was ordered, likewiſe, to ſurrender up his great 
1 . . = 
1 ſeal, which he accordinply did on the 14th of May, when it was 


broken in pieces. At tirit he entertained ' thoughts of flying; but 
Fleetwood, whom he acquainted with his deſign, advited him ta 
.F remain; afluring him that there was no intention of tak ing away 

i his life, and that a: Tune would be ſetiſed upon him adequate 

[! to his moderate withes, This might occaſion his . We till 
at Whitchall, Which diſp! dealing the part; ament, the tormor order 
th leave it was renewed o1 the twe: y=0 rſt of May ES but to {weclcn 
the meilage, the. Jord-chiet-juitice St. John, nad another gentic- 
mai, were Commillioned to promiie, that, upon his compltance, 


_ proviton ſhould be made for the payment of his debts, and an ho- 
_ 1.4 1 2 £ f f 

4 nourable ſubſiitende be procured for himſelf and family, Upon 

| 2 5 this 
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this he ſent a ſubmiſſion in writing, declaring his free acquieſcence 
in the change that had been made. and engaging to demean him- 
ſelf with all peaceableneſs under the preſent government. His, act 
of ſubmiſſion was accompanied with a ſchedule of his debts. 
Richard ſtood at this time in need of being protected by parlia- 
ment, as he now felt all the inconveniences of the involved {tate 
of his affairs; for the creditors, to whom he was indebted on ac- 
count of the pompous tuneral of his father, became extremely 
clamorous; and one of them had the boldneſs to iſſue out a writ 
againſt him. | l „ 

As Richard was ſenſible how obnoxious he muſt be to a mo- 
narch who was come home to take poſſeſſion of the kingdoms 
which for ſo many years had been withheld from him, and the 
ſovereignty of which had been occupied by the Cromwell's, he 
judged it prudent to retire to the continent. He tranſported him- 
{elf to France, and, reſided ſome ycars at Paris, untaken notice 
of, and indeed unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condition and 
diſguiſe, not owning his name, nor having above one ſervant to 
attend upon him. When there happened to be a rumour and ap- 
prchenſion that a war was likely to fall out between England 
and France, Richard determined to quit that country, and to re- 
move to ſome neutral place. The city he pitched upon was Ge— 
neva, to which he made his way by Bourdcaux, and through the 
province of Languedoc. ; | 

Richard did not continue long at Geneva. The alarm which 
occaſioned his leaving France proving groundlefs, he returned to 
that country; where he reſided (with the exception. of another 
ſhort interval ſpent at Geneta, and for the ſame reaſon} till about 
the year 1680. At this time, having overcome his pecumary 
difficulties, and knowing the unpopularity of the court, he ven- 
tured to return to England. Ihe place which he fixed upon for 
his rehdence was Cheſhunt in Herttordthire, a village within 
twelve miles ot London. Here he lived under the name of 


Richard Clark, Eiq; and was little known, excepting by a few 


{elect friends. 8 

In 1705, he loft his only ſon Oliver, who died on the 11th of 
May, having never married. By this event Richard became en- 
titled to a lite c{tate in the manor of Hurſſey, which, having been 
part of his wite's jointure, had delvelved to Oliver, in right of 
his mother. In conſequence of his ſon's deceaſe, the old gentle- 
man ſent his youngelt daughter to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate; 
which the accordingly did; but not, it ſcems, with a view of ſur. 
rendering it to her father. She and her {i{icrs, it is ſaid, for- 
getting their duty, and even the dictates of humanity, refuſed to 
give it up to him; alleging that he was ſuperannuated, and pro- 
poling to allow him a ſmall yearly tum. This conduct was the 
more criminal, as he had ever been very fond of his children, and 
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had treated them with the greateſt tenderneſs and affection. The ad- 
vanced age of Richard did not prevent him from behaving, on 
the preſent occaſion, with a becoming ſpirit. He ſcorned to ſub- 
mit to the award of his daughters, and a proceſs at law was the 
conſequence. A decree was given in favour of Richard, accom. 

anied with ſome ſevere ſtrictures on the ſhameful treatment he 
Fad received from his daughters. 

Richard Cromwell enjoyed a good ſtate of health to the lateſt 

eriod of his life; and his activity was ſo great, that at fourſcore, 
* could gallop his horſe for ſeveral miles together. He died at 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, the 12th of July 1712, in the eighty- 
ſixth year of his age. His remains were conducted with conli- 
derable funeral pomp, to Hurſſey, and depoſited in the chancel of 
that church, ncar to thok of his lady. 

:.. 

CROM WELL (HEN RV), the youngeſt furviving ſon of the 
protector Olrrer, and, for a ſhort time, lord deputy and lord lieu- 
renant of the kingdom of Ireland, was born at Huntingdon on 
the 20th of Jannary 1627-8. His education, together with 
that of his brothers, was finithed at Felſted-School, in the county 
of Eſſex. Being of a military difpoſition, his father placed him 
in the army of the parliament at the age of ſixteen ; and, in 1647, 
when he had not completed his twentieth year, he had riſen to 
be captain of the general Sir Thomas Fairfax's life-guard. In 
Augult 1649, he accompanied Offiver into Ireland, to quell the 
Roman-Catholic rebellion, having, at that time, attained to the 
rank of a colonel. Whilſt he was in this fervice, he made an at- 
tack, in conjunction with lord Broghilt, upon the quarters of the 
enemy, in which a hundred and fixty of them were killed, At 
the fame time, a hundred and twenty foot, with their officers, and 
a hundred and fifty gallant horſe, were taken prifoners. This 
action took place in April 2650; and in the following year Henry 
Cromwell affiſted at the ſiege of Limerick. When the little, or 
Barebones Parliament, as it was called, aſſembled, in 1659, he 
was returned one of the repreſentatives for the kingdom of Ireland. 
In the ſame year he was ſent again into that ifland, for the pur- 
pole of examining its condition, of difcovering the temper of the 
people, and of reconciling them to the government of his father. 
This was a delicate and difficult taſk ; but he performed it with 
=dmirable wiſdom and diſcretion. 

Soon after Henry Cromwell had returned to England, in 653, 
he married a daughter of Sir Francis Ruſſel, Bart. and for ſome 
time chicfly reſided at Whitehall. Part of 1654 was ſpent by 
him at his father-m-law's feat, at Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire; 
and in this year he was appointed one of the viſitors who were 
lent by the protector to the univerſity of Cambridge. In the ſame 

year he was choſen one of the repreſentatives in parliament for 
that 
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that univerſity. In 1655, he was again ſent into Ireland, though 
with no other commiſſion than that of major-general, to prevent 
the governors of that Kingdom, and Fleetwood in particular, from 
being diſguſted. 5 | 

Great caution and ſecreſy were uſed by Henry Cromwell, for 
ſome time, to cover the real buſineſs on which he was ſent; and it 


was at firſt thought that he only came over to command the army 


as major-general, under lieutenant general Fleetwood. But by 


degrees his deſigns became more and more apparent. Amidit all 
difficulties, Henry acted with ſo much ſkill and vigour for the 
public welfare, that the country was in a far more happy and 
proſperous condition than it had been for a long leries of years. 
His father ſaid, that his ſon was a governor from whom he himſelf 
might learn. | | | 
)n the death of his father, with which event Henry appeared to 
have been deeply affected, he took care to have his brother Richard's 
acceſſion to the protectorate proclaimed and acknowledged with all 
due ſolemnity in Ireland; and the ſame aſſurances of ſupport were 
renewed to the new ſovereign, which had been given to Oliver. 
His commiſlion to the government of Ireland was now renewed 
under the title of lord-lieutenant. He had adminiſtered the govern- 
ment with ſo great a diſregard to his private intereſt, that he could 
not immediately command as much money as would be ſufficient 
to defray the expences of his voyage home. . | 
After Henry Cromwell had arrived in England, and waited on 
the parliament, he retired into the country, where he continued 
without taking any part in the various ſucceeding revolutions. 
For ſome years he reſided with his father and brother-in-law, 
Sir Francis and Sir John Ruſſel, after which he removed to his 


eltate at Spinney-Abbey, near Soham, in Cambridgeſhire. 


He died of the ſtone, March 25, 1674, aged forty-feven, and 
was buried within the communion-rails of Wicken-Church, cloſe 
to his mother. His lady died April 7, 1687, aged fifty-two, and 
was buried by him, 

CROSS (MicRHAET), an Engliſh artiſt, and famous copier of 
paintings, who flouriſhed in the reigns of Charles I. and Charles II. 
A pleatant ſtory goes of him, that being employed by the firit of 
thele kings to copy ſeveral eminent pieces in Fraly; and having 
cave of the ſtate of Venice to copy the celebrated Madonna of 
Raphael in St. Mark's church, he performed the tajk fo admirably 


well, that he is ſaid to have put a trick upon the Italians, by 
leaving his copy, and bringing away the original ; and that ſeveral 


meſſengers were ſent after him, but that he had got the ſtart of 
them fo far as to carry it clear off. This picture was afterwards, 
is Oliver Cromwell's days, bought by the Spanith ambaſſador, 
when the king's goods were expoied to ſale. Croſs copied likewiſe 
| Bb 2 | Titian's 
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Titian's Europa, and other celebrated pieces, admirably well. 
Lewis Croſs, Who died 1724, repainted a little picture of Mary, 
queen of Scots, in the poffeſſion of the duke of Hamilton, and 
4 was ordered to make it as handſome as he could; which he did, 
1 and innumerable copies have been made from it. 
— 2 i 
| CROUSAZ (JoRN PETER DF), a celebrated philoſopher and 
mathematician, was deſcended of an ancient and penteel family, 
and born at Lauſanne in Switzerland, April 19, 1663. His father 
educated him with great care; and, deligning him for the profeſ- 
ſion of arms, had him partic ularty inſtructed in every thing relating 
to the military art. Crouſaz however had no taſte for loldiering, 
| but on the contrary, a preat love of letters and ſtudy : which being 
: obſerved by his father, he was left to follow the bent of his natural 
inclination, He ſtudied under ſeveral | ingenious maſters ſucceſſively; 
and the reading of Des Cartes's works made him apply himſelf 
with great carneſtneſs to philoſophy and mathematics, in which he 
made : conliderable progreſs. Some time after he went to Geneva, 
to Holland, to Franc e; and at Paris became acquainted with Mal- 
branche and other eminent men. Returning to his own country, 
hg was made an honorary profeffor. In 1699, he was choſen pro- 
ſeſtor of Gicek and of philoſophy at Bern ; afterwards rector of 
the academy of Lanfange in 1706, and 1722, and mathematical 
and philoſophical proteitor at Groningen in 1724. 'TI'wo years 
after, he was nominated a 2 05 member of the Royal Academy 
I Sciences at Paris; about wh: lich time he was pitched upon to be 
tutor to prince Frederic of Helle-Cailel, Ker of the king of 
Sweden. He maflaged the education of this illuſtrious perſon to 
therycar 1732, when, he was appointed by that K ing counſellor of 
his embaſſies. In 1737, he became profeſſor of philoſophy and 
mathematics in the academy of Lauſanne ; Where he died in 1748, 
aged 85 years, 4 
THe was the author of many works; as, 1. & An Effay upon 
Logic, Amſterd. 1712.” Which af, . ds he 88 850 Into 6 
vols. 8 Vo. but, ſome time before his death, he contracted theie tix 
volumes into one. 2. © A Urcatiſe upon Beau yy, ” go vols. 12 mo. 
3. A Treatiſe upon the Educ at! on of Children,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
4: * An Examination of a I reatife e upon the Liberty of Thinking,“ 
in 8 vo. 5. An Examination of Ancient and Modern Pyrrho- 
niſm,” in folio. 6. 8. ermons; ſeveral of which relate to the 


truth of the Chriſtian religion.“ . © Miſcellaneous Works.“ 
3. A Commentary al Po pe's Eilay on Man. 9. Several 
Pieces upon Pilot: phy 4 Mathe matics.”” 

3 


CROW NE (Jonx), an American, was the fon of an Indepen- 
dent miniſter in Nova Scotia. Being a man of ſome genius, and 


it patient of the gloomy education he rece! eived! in that country, he 
rel volved 
S w 
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reſolved upon coming to England, to try if be could not make his 
fortune by his wits. At firſt, his neceſſities being extremely urgent, 
he was obliged to becone gentleman-uſher to an old independent 
lady; but he ſoon grew as we ary of that preciſe office, as he was 


of the diſcipline of Nova Scotia, He ſet himſelf therefore to 


writing ; and preſently made himſelf ſo known to the court and. 
the town: that he was nominated by Charles II. to write © The 
Maſque of Calypſo.” Upon the breaking out of the two parties, 
after the pretended diſcovery of the Popith plot, the favour Crowne 
was in at court, induced him to SIDE «he tory party; about 
which time he wrote a comedy called, © The City Politics,” in 
order to latirize and expoſe the Whigs. I his comedy was by many 
intrigues of the partymen hindered from appearing upon the ſtage, 
eiii the king himſelf laid his ablolute commands on the lord cham- 
berlain to have it acted immediately. 

bout the latter end of this reign, Crowne, tired out with 
writing, and «detirous to ſhelter himſelf from the reſentment of 
many enemies. he had made by his “ City Politics,” ventured to 


adreſs the king himſelf, for an eſtabliſhment in ſome office, that 


might be a tung to him for life. The king anfwered, he ſhould 
b. Provided or; but added, that he would firſt ſee anothes comedy. 
a: 16 endeavoured to excule himſelf by telling the king, that 
he 1 'otted lowly and aukwardly. His majeſty replied, that he- 
would hep him to a plot; and 5 put into his hand the Spaniſh 
"us; called + Non pued eſler,” out of which Crowne took 
the comedy of Sir Courtly Nice.“ The play was juſt ready to 
appear to the world ; and Crowne extremely delighted to think, 
that he was going to be made happy the remaining part of his life, 
by the perform. nee of the king's promiſe. But upon the laſt day 
of the rehearſal, he met Underhill the player coming from the 
houſe, as he was going to it; upon which, repr! manding him for 
neglecting ſo contiderable a part as he had in the comedy, and 
upon the laſt day too; * Lord Sir, ſays Underhill, “ we are all 
undone, How!“ fays Crowne, “ is the playhouſe on fire?“ 
The whole nation, replies the player, © will quickly be fo, for 
the king is dead.” The king's death ruined Crowne, who had 
now nothing*but his wits to live on for the remaining part of his 
life. It is not certain when he died, but ſuppoſed to be ſomewhere: 
About 1703. He was the author of 17 plays, lome of which were 
acted with great ſucceſs; of © The Church Scuffle, an heroic- 
Poem ;*” and two othersg © called “ Pandion and Amphignia,” and- 
„ Dxneids.? . 


— —— 


CROXALL (Dr. SAMUEL), was the ſon of Samuel Croxall, 
rector of Hanworth in Middieſex, and Walton upon Thames in 
Surrey, in the laſt of which places young Samuel was born. He 
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received his early education at Eton School, and thence was ſent to 
St. John's-College in Cambridge. Croxall had not long quitted the 
unverſity, ere he was inſtituted to the vicarage of Hampton in 
Middleſex, and afterwards, Feb. 1730-31, to the united pariſhes 
of St. Mary Somerſet and St. Mary Mounthaw, in London, both 
which he held till his death. He was alſo chancellor, prebendary, 
canon reſidentiary, and portioniſt of the church of Hereford; in 
1732, was made archdeacon of Salop, and chaplain to the king; 
and in Feb. 1734, obtained the vicarage of Selleck in Hereford- 
fhire. He publiſhed fix ſermons, and having early imbibed a 
firong attachment to the whig intereſt, he employed his pen in 
favour of that party during the latter end of queen Anne's reign ; 
and publiſhed “ '] wo original Cantos, in imitation of Spenler's 
Fairy Queen,“ as a ſatire on the earl of Oxford's adminiſtration. 
In 1715, he addreſſed a poem to the duke of Argyle, upon his 
obtaining a victory over the rebels; and the ſame year publiſhed 
« The Viſion,” a poem, addreſſed to the earl of Halifax. In 
1720, he pnbliſhed * The Fair Circaſſian,” in 4to. dedicated to 
Mrs. Anna Maria Mordaunt, with whom it is ſaid he became 
enamoured ; in 1722, a collection of“ Fables of Æſop and others, 
tranſlated into Engliſh.” He wrote all the dedications prefixed to 
the Select Novels,” printed for Watts, 1729; and was the 
author of © Scripture Politics,” 1735, 8v0. His lateſt publica- 
von was © The Royal Manual;“ in the preface of which he en- 
deavours to ſhew, that it was compoſed by the famous Andrew 
Marvel, found among his MSS. but it was generally believed to 
de written by himſelf. He died February 13, 1532, at an ad- 
vanced age. | 


— — 


CROZE (MaTHURIN VEYSSIERE LA), the ſon of a merchant, 
but a molt learned perſon, was born at Nantz in 1661; and, after a 
voyage to America, became a Benedictine of the congregation of St. 
Maur in 1678. He was already knowing in many languages, an- 
cient and modern; his learning extenſive and ſolid; and theſe, 
joined to a free and independent way of thinking, and perhaps ſome 
Unie diſguſts, which are commonly a motive in theſe caſes, induced 
him to quit his order and his religion in 1696. He made his abju- 
ration at Baſil; paſſed from thence to Berlin, where he taught youth; 
bec ame librarian to the king of Pruſſia; married a young woman 
of Dauphine; was made profeſſor of philoſophy at Berlin in 1724; 
and died there in 1739, aged 78. Of a gat number of works, the 
principal are, 1. © Diſſertations Hiſtoriques ſur different Sujets,“ 
4to. 2. © Entretiens fur divers Sujets d'Hiſtoire.” 9g. © An Ar- 
menian Dictionary,” in 4to. He was 12 years in compiling it. 4. 
« H<toire du Chriſtianiſme des Indes,“ 12mo. 5. Hiſtoire du 


Chriſtianiſme d' Ethiope et d' Armenie,“ Svo. &. | 
| ; CRUDEN 


*» 
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CRUDEN (ALEXANDER), whoſe literary labours will ever 
entitle him to the veneration of all the ſtudents of the ſacred wri- 
tings, was the fecond fon of Mr. William Cruden, merchant, 
and one of the baillics of Aberdeen, an office ſimitar to that of al- 
derman in England, and was born in the year 1701. He received 
his education in the grammar-ſchool of Aberdeen, and was a 
ſchool-fellow .with the late George, car] Mariſchal, and James, 
afterwards the celebrated-field-marefchal Keith, who in the ſchool 
catalogue were diſtinguiſhed by Dominus Georgius Keith, and 
Magiſter Jacobus Keith. At the expiration of the uſual numberof 
years, Mr. Cruden entered as ſtudent of Mer From 
his cloſe attendance at the divinity lectures of Mr. Blackwell, he 
appears to have had thoughts of the church, as a profeſſion ; and 
although prevented by the melancholy change of mind which took 
place about this time, he preſerved through the whole of liſe the 
impreſſion that he was appointed by heaven to preach. the golpeal 
and reform mankind. | 

It is uncertain to what that inſanity which now appeared in hs 
words and actions, and which with few intervals accompanied him 
to his grave, is to be attributed. Some thought it was occalioned by 
the bite of a mad dog; but nothing can be gathered from the hiſtory 
of that dreadful diſtemper, which favours this opinion. Others de- 
rived his madneſs from diſappointment in a love affair, but it is 
uncertain whether this operated as a cauſe or conſequence. Some 
uncommon circumſtances with which it was attended, however, 
will apologize for making mention of it in this place. Ihe object 
of his affection was the daughter of a clergyman of Aberdeen. 
Cruden courted her with enthuſiaſm and perſeverance, but the lady 
thought proper to reject his addreſſes, and his behaviour becoming 
outrageous and troubleſome, her father ordered his doors to be ſhut 
againſt him. This increaſed his paſſion, and his friends ſoon found 


— — 


it neceflary to confine him for a conliderable time in priſon. 'The 


young lady in the mean white became pregnant, which was with 
too much reaſon attributed to a criminal intercourſe with her own 
brother. She was fent into the country, and never returned. That 
Mr. Cruden ſhared in the general horror which this event produced 
may ealily be believed. He never mentioned the name of the unhap- 
py woman, but with the bittereſt grief and moſt tender compaſſion. 
On his releaſe from confinement, he gave up the purſuit of his 
ſtudies at Aberdeen, and relolved to leave his native country. In 
the year 1722 he came t London, and engaged in feveral families 
as private tutor to young perſons at ſchool, or who were intended 
tor the univerſity. In this employment he ſpent ſome years in the Iſſe 
of Man. In the year 1732, we find him in London again, as corrector 


of the preſs and bookſeller. His ſhop was under the Royal. Exchange. 


While in this ſituation an incident happened, which Mr. Cruden 


numbered among the molt remarkable occurrences of his lite. A 
| 2 gentleman 
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gentleman from Aberdeen, who wiſhed to Gs Conlon. offered to 
introduce him to a merchant near the Royal-Exchange, a near rela- 


tion of the young lady above-mentioned. When they knocked at 


the door of this merchant's houſe, it was opencd by the young lady 
herſelf, who, unknown to Mr. Cruden or his friend, had found an 
aſylum here. Mr. Cruden ſtarted back, with viſible ſigns of won- 
der, and agony, and graſping his frieud's hand, exclaimed wildly, 
« Ah! the has ſtill her fine black eyes.” It is perhaps unneceſſary 
to add, that his hopes of intimacy in this family were now at an 
end. He did not then, or ever after, enter the houſe, nor court the 
acquaintance of its owner, who was Indeed a younger brother of 
the lady. 

The year after, he began t to compile that great work, which 
indeed he had long meditated, A comp letc Concordance of the 
Holy Scriptures ot the Old and New teitaments.” If the merit of 
labour only be given to this work, it mult be acknowlec loed that 
it required labour to which it was impollible to make any addition, 
and perſeverance that knows no interval. Mr. Cruden was well 
qualified for ſuch an undertaking ; for habits of induſtry were fami- 
har to him, and his inclination cd him to form the plan, and indeed 
to execute the whole before he had received any encouragement 
from the public. The firſt edition was publithed in the year 1737. 
The preface explains his plan and his views in publiſhing. The 
book. was dedicated to queen Caroline, who had given the author 
ſome reaſon to expect a gratuity on its being preſented to her. But 
a very few days before its publication the queen died, and Crude 
loſt his patroneſs. His affairs were now embarraſled ; the time he had 
beltowedon his work was not productive of immediate profit, and his 
reward was no longer to be expected; for that he did expect a 
reward from her majeity appeared by vii ble [ymptoms of the keeneſt 
dilappointment. He diſpoſed of bis ſtock in trade and thut up his 
ſhop. Without employment, . thout friends, and without hope, 
he became again a prey to his phrenetic diforder, and it was found 


 neccilary to confine him in a private mad-houſe at Bethnal-Green. 


As ſoon as he was releaſed he took revenge on his keepers, and on 


thoſe who were 1 cauſe of his confinement, by publithing a pam- 


phlet, entitled“ The London Citizen excceding iy injured, giving 
an Account of his Adventures during the Thane of his e and 
long Campaign at Bethnal- Green, Br nine IT ceks and fix Days, 

the Citizen being ſent thither in March 1738, by Robert Wight- 
man, a notorioully conceited whinifical man, \ whos he was chained, 
hand-cutfed, ſtraight-waiſtcoated, and jmpritoned, &c.”* He allo 
commenced an action againft Dr. Monro, and other detendants, 
which was tried at Weſtminſter-Hall, July 17, 1739, when a ver- 


dict was given in favour of the defendants. After the verdict was 


| > Cruden ſaid, ** I fruit in God.” Phe chief juſtice, dir 


Villam Lee, replied, “ 1 wilt you had truſted more in God, and 
not 


a. 
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not have come hither.” Mr. Cruden had recourſe again to his pen, 


and publiſhed an account of the trial with remarks on the Om 


of private madhouſes, which he dedicated to the late king. | 
After this he lived chiefly by correcting the preſs, and under his 
inſpection ſeveral editions of the Greek and Roman claſſics were 
publiſhed with great accuracy. He rendered himſelf uſeful to the 
bookſellers and printers in various ways. His manners were inof- 
fenſive: he was always to be truſted, and performed his engage- 
ments with ſtrict fidelity. In theſe occupations he employed ſeveral 
years, until the return of his diſorder obliged his friends 2 third time 
to ſhut him up in a madhouſe. When he was releaſed, he publiſhed 
his caſe with the whimlical title of © The Adventures of Alexander 
the ond ray: Three parts afterward appeared under the ſame 
title. It is not eaſy to characteriſe them. They are a faithful tran- 
ſcript of a wild mind, various, whimſical, ſerious, and jocoſe. His 
madneſs was ſur generis. We find nothing like it in the annals of 
medicine, nor can it be accounted for on any known principles of 
phyſtology. The faculty are ſeldom called in, and ſeldom attend to 
caſes like that of Cruden ; and the world either laughed at or pitied 
him: in his worlt paroxyſms he was perfectly harmlets, and it is 
more than probable that the ſeverity of continement, unneceſſarily 
added to his diſorder.  _ | | 
In September 1753, when laſt releaſed, he undertook what was 
more difficult to effect than all his former attempts. He endeavoured 
to perſuade one or two of his friends who had confined him, to ſub- 
mit to be impriſoned in Newgate, as a compenſation for the injuries 
they had brought upon him. To his liſter he propoſed what he 


thought very mild terms; the was to have her choice of four pri- 


tons; Newgate, Reading and Ayleſbury jails, and the priſon in 
Windſor-Caſtle. When he found that his perſuaſions were of no 


ayail, he commenced an action againſt her and three others, and 


ſtated his damages at 10,000l. The cauſe was tried in February 
1754, and a verdict given in favour of the defendants. Cruden had 
now no remedy but in an appeal to the public: accordingly he 
publiſhed an account of this trial in a ſixpenny pamphlet, dedicated 
to the king. He went to St. James's Palace to preſent it, but was 
prevented, and denied the honour of knighthood, to which, at this 
time, he aſpired. . | 
His phrenzy, indeed, was now at its height. He called himſelf 
Alexander the Corrector,“ and gave out that he was commiſſioned 
by heaven to reform the manners of the age, particularly to reſtore 
the due obſervance of the ſabbath, To raiſe the public belief in his 
favour, he produced and printed certain prophecies of eminent mi- 
niſters and others, all anonymous, or with the initials only of 
names. The ſubſtance of thete prophecies was, that“ Mr. Cruden 
was to bea ſecond Joſeph, to be a great man at court, and to per- 
form great things for the ſpiritual I frael in this finfu! Egypt, &c.” 
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Furniſhed with ſuch credentials, he went to Oxford and Cam- 
' bridge, and exhorted the ladies and gentlemen, whom he found in 
the public walks on the ſabbath, to go home and keep that day 
holy. But his advice was not welcomed as he wiſhed. And on one 
occaſion he narrowly eſcaped corporal chaſtiſement, for having been 
too bold in his addreſſes to a young lady, who happened to be 
walking with a ſtudent in Clare-Hall walks. He generally followed 
his advice with a denunciation of eternal wrath in caſe of non- 
compliance. = 

On his return to London his ambition increaſed ; for ambition he 


certainly indulged, from the idea that he was deſtined to a ſuperior 


ſtation in life; and the general election approaching, Mr. Cruden 
determined to ſtand candidate for the city of London, and in a com- 
Mon- hall was nominated by Mr. Sheriff Chitty, whom he had 
importuned to do this office for him. What will be thought very 
remarkable, Mr. Cruden had the ſatisfaction to ſee ſeveral hands 
held up for him; but he declined the poll Which was inſtituted by 
the other party, and conſequently loſt his election. It is ſcarcely 
poſſible to record this event with hiſtorical gravity ; but it is worthy 
of notice, that he had actually received promiſes of ſupport, and 
was comforted by the reflection, as he ſays himſelf, that if he had 
not the hands, he had the hearts of the citizens. One of his ad- 
vertiſements on this occation is too curious not to be preſerved ; it 
being a fpecimen of his manner of ſpeaking and writing when his 
frenzy was at its height, It is as follows ; 
« Gentlemen of the Livery, | 

« T have acquainted the ſheriffs of my humbly propoſing to be 2 
candidate for one of the repreſentatives in parliament of the city of 
London: which may be looked upon as an extraordinary ſtep. This 
is not denied, but I truſt Jam under the direction of a gracious 
Providence, and I deſire to be entirely reſigned to the will of God, 
the ſupreme difpoler of all things. In the appendix to Alexander 
the Corrector's adventures, I have acquainted you with ſome of my 
motives for being d candidate, which are ſuch as, I hope, will be 


approved ot by every good man, as they are by my own conſcience. 


* It there is any juſt ground to hope that God will be pleaſed to 
make the corrector an inſtrument to reform the nation, and partt- 
cularly to promote the reformation, the peace and proſperity of this 
great city, and to bring its inhabitants to a more religious temper 
and conduct, no good man in ſuch an extraordinary caſe will deny 
the corrector his vote : and the corrector's election may be a means 
to pave the way to his being a Joſeph, and an uſeful proſperous 
man, = 
«+ May God be pleaſed to give a happy turn to the minds of the 
electors to act from the belt principles, and to chooſe thoſe who will 
be faithful to their truſt, and ſtudy to promote the temporal and 
eternal happineſs of the people. | 
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a My earneſt prayers are put up from time to time for your hap- 
pineſs in this world, and the world to come, through Jeſus Chrilt. 


—_—_— 


« I am, very reſpectfully, 
Gentlemen, 
, Your molt obedient, 
North's Coffee-Houſe, « And affectionate humble Servant, 


near Guildhall, 8 ALEX. CRUD EN.“ 
April 25, 1754. | 


About this time, Mr. Cruden paid his addreſſes to a lady; but he 
lamented that in this, as in every other great deſign, he could not 
command ſucceſs. However amid this ſeries of wild attempts, he 
devoted his beſt hours to ſtudy. He was continually making addi. 
tions to the Concordance, the ſecond edition of which was pub- 
liſhed in 1761. At this time he was corrector of the preſs to 
the Public Advertiſer, publiſhed by the late Mr. Woodfall. He 
laboured, indeed, inceſſantly at ſome employment or other; and 
apportioned his time ſo judiciouſly, that only when he appeared in 
public could he be ſaid to do nothing. The bulinets of the printing 
office was rarely over before one o'clock in the morning, when the 
paper was put to preſs. Cruden ſeldom flept more than four or 
tive hours, and before fix in the morning he might always be found 
turning over his Bible, adding, amending, and improving his Con- 
cordance with great and ſcrupulous attention : at this he continued 
till evening, when he went to the printing-office. This aſſiduous 
attention to uſeful objects, it was hoped, would reſtore his mind to 
« [tate of calm regularity, and in ſome degree this was the caſe. His 
next appearance in public will be ſeen with ſatisfaction. 

In 1762, one Richard Potter, a ſailor, was tried and capitally 
condemned at the Old-Bailey for forging, or rather uttering Know- 
ing it to be forged, a ſeaman's will, a crime which then, as well as 
now, was rarely pardoned. It appeared, however, from the &vi- 
dence, that Potter was a poor illiterate creature, the tool of another, 
and ignorant of the nature of the crime he committed. Fortunately 
ior him, Mr. Cruden happened to be in court, and was fo firmly 
convinced that Potter was a proper objett of the royal clemency, 

that he determined to interfere in his behalf Lo be more fully 
ſatisfied, however, he vilited Potter in Newgate, examined him, and 
tound that his crime was the crime of Ignorance, without any evil 
intention an his part. But it was not to fave him from the ſeutence 
of the law only that Cruden meditated. He prayed with him, ex- 
horted him, taught him the principles of religion, and gave him a 
proper fenſe of the wickedneſs of his paſt life, and the enormity of 
the crime for which he was condemned: in a word, he made a4 
convert of a poor wretch who had ſcarcely ever hea of a Crod. 
ie then began to deviſe — to obtain a pardon, aud mprobabla 
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as it appeared, his repeated applications ſucceeded, and Potter's 
ſentence was changed into tranſportation. Mr, Cruden accompa- 
nied his petition to the earl of Hallifax, then ſecretary of ſtate, with 

| a copy of the ſecond edition of the Concordance, to which was 
| prefixed an clegant Latin dedication to his lordſhip. The tenderneſs 
| with which Mr. Cruden viſited, exhorted, fed, and cloathed his 
pupfl, the anxiety he felt, and the unceaſing importunity of his 
applications to every perſon that could be uſeful to Potter, deſerve 
to be remembered with approbation, and to reconcile us to all his 
oddities. A particular account of the whole affair was publiſhed 

the ſame year, entitled, The Hiſtory of Richard Potter,“ &c. 

The ſucceſs Mr. Cruden had enjoyed in reforming this poor 
criminal, induced him to continue his labours among the other fe- 
lons in Newgate. He viſited them every day, gave them New 

Tettaments, catechiſms, &c. catechiſed them, and beſtowed ſmall 
pecuniary rewards on the moſt apt ſcholar. His labour, however, 
was loſt ; the books were ſoon exchanged for money, and the money 
ſpent in drinking ; and Cruden diſcontinued his practice when he 
found it produced no better effects. A regard for the eternal wel- 
fare of his fellow-creatures, was a predominant feature in his 
character. He was peculiarly elated when he had ſucceeded in 
reſcuing any poor creature from the barbarity of ignorance or the 
practice of wickedneſs. Of this we have another inſtance, but at 
what period it happened cannot now be remembered. Returning 
one Sunday evening from a place of worſhip, he accidentally met - 
with a man whoſe looks betrayed anxious ſorrow, melancholy, and 
as Cruden imagined, deſpair. He immediately accoſted the man, 
and drew from him a confeſſion that the extreme poverty of his 
family, and other cauſes, had driven him to the deſperate reſolution 
of committing ſuicide. Mr. Cruden expoſtulated with him, diſ- 

played the wickedneſs of his intention, and adminiſtered ſuch 
friendly conſolation, accompanied with pecuniary aſliſtance and a 
promiſe of future ſupport, that the poor man became cheerſul, 
religned, and hopeful. In ſuch acts Mr. Cruden delighted. 
At the time when the diſputes between Mr. Wilkes and the 
government agitated the nation, Mr. Cruden wrote a ſmall pamph- 
let againit that gentleman, whom he never could hear named with 
patience. He teſtihed his averſion to him in a way peculiar to him- 
felt, by effacing No. 45, wherever he found it chalked on doors or 
window-ſhutters. His inſtrument was a large piece of ſponge, 
which he carried in his pocket, partly for this purpoſe, and partly 
that no words, offenſive to good morals, might be allowed to diſ- 
grace the walls, doors, &c. of the metropolis. I his employment 
rendered his walks through the city very tedious. 

In the year 1769, he vilited Aberdeen, the place of his nativity, 
and in a public hall gave a lecture on the cauſe of reformation ; 
contended that he was born to reform the age, and exhorted - 
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ranks to amend their ways. There was nothing in this advice im- 
proper or abſurd but Mr. Cruden's manner was always at variance 
with his matter, and he met with no better fucceſs here than in 
other places. Many anecdotes axe related of his labours here. 
Among others, he printed the fourth commandment in the form of 
a hand-bill, and diſtributed them to all perſons, without diſtinction, 
whom he met in the ſtreetsona Sunday. Fo a young clergyman whom 
Cruden thought too conceited and modern, he very gravely and 
formally preſented a little catechiſm, uſed by children in Scotland, 
called, „The Mother's Catechiſm,” dedicated to the young and 
ignorant. For young people he always had his pockets full of reli- 
gious tracts, ſuch as Guyſc's Sermons, &c. which he beſtowed 
with pleaſure on ſuch as promiſed to read them. 

After reſiding about a year at Aberdeen he returned to London, 
and took lodgings in Camden-Street, Iſlington, where he died. In 
the morning of Thurſday, Nov. 1, 1770, he was found dead on 
his knees, apparently in the poſture of prayer. He had complained 
for fome days of an aſthmatic affection, but it did not ſeem attended 
with danger. As he never married, he bequeathed his moderate 
ſavings to his relations, except a certain ſum to the city of Aber- 
deen, to be employed in the purchaſe of religious books for the uſe of 
the poor; and he founded a burſary (or exhibition) of five pounds 
ſterling per annum, to aſſiſt in educating a ſtudent at the Mariſchal- 
College. The burſary was to be obtained on certain terins ſpeci- 
fied in his will, one of Which was a perfect acquaintance with 
Vincent's catechiſm. | 

In private life, Mr. Cruden was courteous and affable, prone to 
give his opinions, and firm in all his religious perſuaſions. To the 

vor he was as liberal of his money as of his advice: he ſeldom, 
indeed, ſeparated the one from the other. His concern for them 
muſt have been ſincere, for intereſt he could have none; and his 
generoſity muſt have been pure, tor he often gave more than he 
retained for his own uſes. To ſuch young men, eſpecially from 
Aberdeen, as were recommended to him, he acted like a father or 
affectionate friend or tutor. Among men of genius he cannot be 
claſſed: but in his greateſt labours he experienced no fatigue, and 
the utility of his literary projects will not admit of a diſpute. His 
Concordance was his favourite work; and it is probable that the 
attention he beſtowed upon it was favourable to the ſtate of his 
mind, although it could not altogether prevent the return of that 
parenzy which gave a certain colour to all his actions, and ſuggeſted 
to him thoſe whimtical plans of reformation, and thoſe hopes of 
ſuperiority, which were as uſeleſs to himſelf as unprofitable to 
others. In converſation and in writing his ſtyle was {tiff and awk- 
ward, He does not appear to have had a prompt memory, and his 
words came flowly. , In religion he profeſſed Calviniſm, as appears 
from the definitions in his Concordance of the words, grace, faith, 
predeſtination, 
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predeſtination, &c. But it muſt be added, that he had not an intole- 
rant ſpirit, and often with ſeverity he cenſured the principles and 
practices of narrow- minded men. During the greateſt part of his 
life in London, he joined in communion with Dr. Guyſe's Inde- 
pendent Meeting, in Great St. Helen's ; but about the year 1761-2. 
when age and infirmities obliged the doctor to reſign, and Dr. Staf- 
ford fucceeded him, Mr. * attended Dr. Conder on the 
Pavement, Moorfields, and went to Dr. Guyſe's meeting on the 
firſt Sunday of every month only, when the ſacrament was admi- 
niſtered. | 


CRUSIUS, or KRANS (MARTIN), is ſaid to have been the 
firſt perſun who taught the Greek language in Germany. He was 
born in the dioceſe of Bamberg, 1526; became profeſſor of the 
belles lettres at Tubingen; and died at Eſlingen in 1607, aged 81. 
As little as his name may be known, there are ſome curious and 
ufeful works of his compiling. 1. © Turco-Greciz libri octo, Baſil, 
1384. 2. Annales Suevect, ab inito rerum ad annum 1549.“ 
3. Germano-Grzciz libri ſex, 1585,” fol. 

1 


CUDWORTH (Rar yn), a moſt learned Engliſh divine, was 
ſon of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, and born 1617, at Aller, in Somer- 
ſetſhire, of which place his father was rector. His mother was of 
the family of Machell, and had been nurſe to prince Henry, eldeſt 
ſon of James I. His father dying when he was only ſeven years of 
| age, and his mother marrying again, his education fell under his 
; father-in-law, Dr. Stoughton, who conducted it with great care, 
and was very attentive to the promiſing genius of his fon. In 1630, 
he was admitted penſioner of Emanuel-College, Cambridge; of 
which, after taking the degrees of B. A. and M. A. he was choſen 
fellow, and became an eminent tutor. About the year 1641, he 
was preſented to the reQory of North-Cadbury in Somerſetfhire. 
In 1642, he gave the world the firſt ſpecimen of his great abilities 
and learning, by publiſhing 4« A Diſcourſe concerning the true 
Notion of the Lord's Supper.” It was printed at London in to, 
with only the initial letters of his name. In 1644 he took the degree 
of B. D. upon which occaſion he maintained the two tollowing 
theſes: 1. © Dantur boni & mali rationes æternæ & indiſpenſa- 
biles;“ 2, © Dantur ſubſtantiz corporea tua natura immortales.”” 
It appears from thele queſtions, that he was even at that time exa- 
mining and revolving in his mind thote important ſubjects, which 
he ſo long atterwards cleared up with fach uncommon penetration 
in his © Intellectual Syſtem,”* and other works {til} preferved in 
MS. The fame year he was appointed matter of Clare-Hall in 
Cambridge, in the room of Dr. Paſke, who had been ejected by the: 
parliamentary viſitors. The year after, Dr. Metcalt having rc- 
ligned the regius profeſſorſhip of the Hebrew tongues, Cudworth 
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was unanimoufly nominated by the ſeven electors to ſucceed him. 
From this time he abandoned all the functions of a miniſter, and 
applied himſelf only to his academical employments and ſtudies, 
elpecially to that of the Jewiſh antiquities. March 31, 1647, he 
preached before the Houſe of Commons at Weſtminſter, upon a day 
of public humiliation, a ſermon upon 1 John ii. 3, 4, for which he 
had the thanks of that houſe returned him the ſame day; and which 
was printed the fame year at Cambridge in 4to, with a dedication 
to the Houſe of Commons. In 1631, he took the degree of D. D. 
and in 1654, was choſen maſter of Chriit's-College in Cambridge; 
in which year allo, it is obſervable that he married. He ſpent the 
remainder of his life in this ſtation, proving highly ſerviceable to the 
univerſity and the church of England. Jan. 1656-7, he was one 
of the perſons nominated by a committee of the parliament, to be 
conſulted about the Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible. Our author 
had a great ſhare in the Frendfhip and eſteem of John Thurloe, Eſq. 
ſecretary of ſtate to the proteQors Oliver and Richard Cromwell; 


who frequently correſponded with him, and conſulted him about 


ſuch 1 in the univerſity, as were proper to be employed in po- 
litical and civil affairs. Thus, beſides ſeveral letters of recom- 
mendation remaining in MS. there is a printed one in Thurloe's 


State Papers,“ in which he recommends to the ſecretary, for the 


place of chaplain to the Engliſh merchants at Liſbon, Mr. Zachary 
Cradock, afterwards provoit of Eton-College, and famous for his 
uncommon learning and abilities as a preacher. Jan. 1638-9, he 
wrote a letter to ſecretary Thurloe, upon his deſign of publiſhing 
tome Latin diſcourſes in defence of Chriſtianity againſt Judaiſm. 
Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he wrote a copy of verles, which 
were publiſhed in © Academize Cantabrigienſis LQTHAPA, five ad 
Carolum II. reducem, &c. gratulatio;“ and, in 1662, was pre- 
ſented by Sheldon, then biſhop of London, to the vicarage of 
Athwell in Hertfordſhire. In 1678, he was inſtalled a prebendary 
of Glouceſter ; and in this year it was, that he publiſhed at Lon- 
don, in folio, his famous work, entitled, „The true intellectual 
Syſtem of the Univerſe: the firſt Part, wherein all the Reaſon and 
Ptulotophy of Atheiſm is confutcd, and its Impoſſibility demon- 
{trated.” 

Dr. Cudworth in this work was ſo extremely fair an antago- 
niſt, that he was ſuppoſed by lome almoſt to betray the cauſe he 
meant to defend, Bayle, in his“ Continuation des Penlſces fur les 
Cometes,” obſerved, that Cudworth by his plaſtic nature gave great 
advantage to the Atheilts ; and laid the foundation of a warm dil- 
pute between himſelf and Le Clerc upon this ſubject, of which we have 
already taken notice. (V. Le Clerc). This laſt-mentioned gentleman 
expretled his wiſhes, that ſome man of learning would tranſlate the 
Intellectual Syitem*” into Latin; but this deſign, though reſolved 
„pon and attempted by ſeveral perſons in Germany, was never 

executed 
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executed till 1733, when the learned Moſheim publiſhed his tranſla- 
tion of it. In Birch's edition, there are, beſides the“ Intellectual 
Syſtem, the following pieces of our author, viz. “ A Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the true Notion of the Lord's Supper,” and © Two Ser- 
mons, on 1 John ii. 3, 4, and 1 Cor. xv. 57.” to all which is prefixed 
„An Account of the Life and Writings of the Author by 
Dr. Birch.“ ö 

Cudworth died at Cambridge June 26, 1688, and was interred 
in the chapel of Chriſt's-College. Hewas a man of very extenſive 
learning, excellently {killed in the learned languages and antiquity, 
a good mathematician, a ſubtle philoſopher, and a profound meta- 
phyſician. He left ſeveral poſthumous works, which ſeem to be 
a,continuation of his © Intellectual Syſtem ; of which he had given 
"the world only the firſt part. One of theſe was publiſhed by 
Chandler, biſhop of Durham, 1731, in 8vo. under this title, A 
Treatiſe concerning eternal and immutable Morality.” He left alſo 
ſeveral other MSS. the titles and ſubjects of which are as follow: 
1. © A Diſcourſe of moral Good and Evil.” 2. Another Book 
of Morality, wherein Hobbes's Philoſophy is explained.” g. A 
Diſcourſe of Liberty and Neceflity, in which the Grounds of the 
atheiſtical Philoſophy are confuted, and Morality vindicated and 
explained.” 4. Another book © De libero Arbitrio.” 5. Upon 
Daniel's Prophecy of the 70 Weeks, wherein all the Interpretations. 


of the Jews are conſidered and confuted, with ſeveral of fome - 


learned Chriſtians.” 6.“ Of the Verity of the Chriſtian Religion 
againſt the Jews,” 7. © A Diſcourſe of the Creation of the World, 
and Immortality of the Soul.“ 8. “ Hebrew Learning.” 9g. An 
Explanation of Hobbes's Notion of God, and of the Extenſion of 
Spirits.“ 

Our author had ſeveral ſons, who probably died young; but he 
left one daughter, Damaris, who became ſecond wife to Sir Fran- 
cis Maſham, of Oates, in the county of Eſſex, bart. This lady had 
a great friendſhip with Locke, who died in her houſe at Oates, 
in 1704, where he had reſided for ſeveral years. She was diſtin- 

uiſhed for her uncommon genius and learning; and in 1696, 
publiſhed in 12mo, without her name, “ A Diſcourſe concerning 
the Love of God:“ containing 126 pages, belides the preface. It 
was tranſlated into French by Peter Coſte, and printed at Amſter— 
dam in 1705. About 1700, ſhe publiſhed another treatiſe under 
the title, « Occaſional Thoughts in Reference to a virtuous and 
Chriſtian Lite,” 12mo. She lies buried in the abbey church of 
Bath, where a monument is erected to her memory, | 

— — 

CUFF (HENRY), a celebrated wit and excellent ſcholar, but 
memorable chiefly for the peculiarity of his fate, was deſcended 
from a good family, though ſome have inſinuated the contrary, 
and born at Hinton St. George in Somerlet{hire, about 1560, He 
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gave early marks of genius and application, and, in 1 576, was 
admitted of Trinity-College in Oxford ; where he fon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his knowledge of the Greek tongue, and an aum 
faculty in diſputing. He became in due time fellow; but he had 
the misfortune to loſe his fellowſhip for a bon mot, which in the 
gaiety of his heart, he happened to make upon Sir Thomas Pope, 
the founder of his college. Cuff's merit however was fo great, and 
his reputation for learning ſo extraordinary, that he was, in 1586, 
elected probationer of Merton-College by Sir Henry Savile, then 
warden of it; and two years after made ſcllow. He was after- 
wards promoted to the Greek proſeſſorſhip, and choſen proctor of 
the univerſity in 159 
He left Oxford, it is s ſuppoſed, for the ſake of travelling 1 in order 
to improve himſelf : when he met with the favour of the celebrated 
Robert, carl of Eſſex, who was himſelf of much the ſame temper ; 
«qually fond of knowledge and butineſs. Cuff became his ſecreM 
tary ; but it had been happier for him, if he could have contented 
himſelf with an eaſy and honourable ſituation, which his own 
learning, and the aſliſtance of his friends in the univerſity, had 
procured him. For he was involved in all the misfortunes of that 
unhappy earl, and did not eſcape partaking of his fate. For, upon 
the ſudden reverſe of that ecarl's fortune, Cuff found himſelf in the 
moſt wretched condition poſſible; he was not only involved in all 
his misfortunes, but looked upon as the chief if not the ſole cauſe 
and author of them. Thus, when the carl was tried and con- 
demned, Feb. 19, 1601, and ſolicited by the divines who attended 
him while under ſentence, he not only confeſſed matters prejudicial 
to Cuff, but Iikewile charged him to his face with being the author 
of all his misfortunes, and the perion who principally perſuaded 
him to purſue violent meaſures. Sir. Henry . Neville allo, being 
;nvolved in this unhappy buſineſs, mentioned Cuff as the perſon 
who invited him to the meeting at Drury-Houſe ; where the plot 
for forcing the carl's way to the queen by violence was concerted. 
Cuff was brought to his trial March 5th following, and defended 
himicif with great ſteadineſs and {pirit. He was however con- 
victed, and with Sir Gelly Merrick executed at 1 yburn, March 
39, 1601; dying, it is ſaid, with great conſtancy and courage. 
He declared, at the place of execution, that“ he was not in the 
Jeait GORE cd in that wild commotion, Which was raifed by a 
particular great and unadviſed ear], but ſhut up that whole day 
within the houſe, where he ſpent his time in very melancholy 
reflections: that he never perſuaded any man to he up arms 
againſt the qucen, but was molt heartily concerned for being an 
initrument of bring; ng that worthy gs ntleman Sir Henry Neville 
into danger, and did moit earneſtly entreat his pardon, Ke. 
His character has been harſhly treated by tord Bacon, Sir Henry 
Wotton, and other writers; yet all allow him to have been a very 
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able and learned man, He wrote a book in Engliſh, very little 
before his death, which was printed about ſix Foe after, under 
this title:“ The Differences of the Ages of Man's Life, together 
with the or! iginal Cauſes, Progreſs, and End 3 1607,“ 8vo. 
It has been printed more than once ſince, and commended as a 
curious and philoſophical piece. Wood ſays, that he left behind 
him other things ready for the preſs, which were never publiſhed. 
Biſhop Tanner has given us the title of one; viz. “ De Rebus 
geltis in Sancto Concilio Nicæno;“ tranſlated out of Greek into 
Latin, and believed to have been the work of Gelaſius Cyricenus, 
which was tranſcribed from the original in the Vatican library 
by Cuff. | | 
CUJACTUS (JAurs), a celebrated lawyer, was born at Thou— 
louſe about 1520. His parents were mean: but nature made him 
more than amends for this misfortune, if it mult be called fo, b. 
the preat talents ſhe beltowed- upon him. He was one of thoſe 
geniuſes who did all without a maſter. He taught himſelf the 
Greck and Latin * pa ind cvery thing elſe which related to 
polite literature: and he arrived to fo prodigions a knowledge of 
law in general, and of civil law in particular, that he 1s Fuppolcd 
of all the moderns to have penetrated the furthelt into the origin 
and myſteries ot tt. 1 orcigners came from all parts, and (tudicd 
under his direction and management; and the ableſt magiſtrates, 
which France then h. a were formed by the hand of this lawyer. 
From Thoulouſe he was invited to the univerſity of Cohors, and 
thence to Bourges. The king of France did him vaſt honour, 
and permitted him -to {it 5 his counſellors of parliament. 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, invited him to Turin; and 
pope Gregory XIII. endeavoured to draw him to Boulogne, his own 
native country. This was a very advantageous offer 0 Cujacins : 
but his age and infirmities did not permit "him to accept it. 76 


continued to teach at Bourges, where he took the gro eateit pleat 


11] 
in communicating familiarly to his friends and ſcholars whatever 
had diſcovered in The | aw, and ſhewed them the ſhorteſt and calivoit 
way to come tO 2 pe erfect knowledge e of that ſcience. He was remark- 
able for his friendly manner of treati; 18 his ſcholars. He uſed to 
eat and drink with them; and, to encourage them in their ſtudies, 
lent them money and 5 1 85 procured him the name ot 
„Father of his icholars.” He died at Bann ges 2 _ his 
works were collected 
Paris in 10 vols. 1659. 1 

5 


CULLEN (WILLIAM), one of the moſt celebrated 1 
of his time, was deſcended from a reipectable family 1 in Lanerk- 
re, and was born about the year 1709. His father was, for 


pe” Magittrate ot Hamilton. His 
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circumſtances, however, were not ſuch as to enable him to expend 
much money on the education of his ſon William; who, after 
having ſerved a ſhort apprenticeſhip to a ſurgeon and apothecary at 
Glaſgow, went ſeveral voyages to the W elf Indies, as a ſurgeon, 
in a trading ve veſſel from London; but of this employment he grew 
tired, and lettled, at an early period of life, as a country ſurgeon, 
at Shotts, where he ſtaid a ſhort time, practiſing among the farmers 
and country people, - He then went to Hamilton, in order to 
practiſe as a phylician, having never been fond of operating as a 
ſurgeon. 

While he reſided near Shotts, it chanced that Archibald, duke of 
Arpyle, who at that time bore the chiet politicar ſway in Scotland, 
made a viſit to a gentleman of rank in that neighbourhood. The 
duke was fond of literary purſuits, and was then particularly 
engaged in ſome chymical reſcarc hes, which required to be eluci- 
dated by experiment. Eager 1 in theſe purſuits, his grace, while on 
this viit, found himſelf much at a loſs for the want of ſome {mall 
chymical e which his landlord could not furniſh: but 
happily recollecting young Cullen in the neighbourhood, he men- 
tioned him to the duke as a perſon who could probably provide it; 
He was accordingly invited to dine; and was introduced. to his 
grace, who was fo much pleaſed with his knowlec ge, his politeneſs 
and addrefs, that, he formed an acquaintance, which laid the foun- 
dation or all Dr. Cullen's fiwrore advancement. 

The name of Cullen, by this time, became familiar to almoſt 
every table in the neighbourhood ; and thus he became known, by 
character, to the duke of pardon. That nobleman having OR. 
3116 deny taken ill, young Cullen was called in, which proved anothe 'C 
very iortunate circumſtance in his favour. The duke, who became 
tond of the company and converſation of his p hylician, procured 
him the appointment of a place in the univerſity of Glatgow, for 
the duties of which he ſoon appeared eminently qualifed. But it 
was not to the favour alone of thefe two great men, that Dr. Cullen 
was indebtcd for his literary fame. le was recommended to the 
notice of men of {cience, in a way ſtill more honourable to himfelf. 
The dilorder of the duke of Hamilton having refilted the firlt 
apphcations, Dr. Clarke was fent for from Edinbu irgh, and he was 
fo much plealed with every thing that Cullen h. id-done, that he 
became his eulogilt upon every occaſion. The latter never fo rgot 
this; and when Dr. Clarke died, gave a public oration in his praue, 
in the univerſity of Edinburgh; which, it is believed, was the firſt 
of the kind in this countcy. 

During his reſidence in the country, however, ſeveral important 
incidents occurred, that ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. It. 
was during this time that was formed a connection in buſineſs, in 
a very humble line, between two men, who became afterward 
eminently conſpicuous in much more exalted ſtations. William, 
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afterwards Dr. Hunter, the famous lecturer on anatomy in London, 
was a native of the ſame by of the country, and not being in 
more affluent circumſtances than Cullen, theſe two young men, 
ſtimulated by the impulle of genius to proſecute their medical 
ſidies with ardour Hut thwarted by the narrowneſs of their for- 
tune, entered into a | copartnery bulineſs as ſurgeons and apotheca- 
rics in the country. The chief end of their contract being to 
furniſh each of the parties with the means of proſecuting his 
medical fludies, which he could not ſeparately fo well enjoy, it 
Was {lipula ited, that one of 185 OY ſhould be allowed to 
id in what co lege he chote during the winter, while the other 
ſhould c carry on the buſineſs in the ccuntry for their common 
advantage. In conſequence of this agreement, Cullen was fil 
altowed to ſtudy in the univerſity of Edinburgh, for one winter; 
but when it came to Hunter's turn next winter, he, preferring 
London to Edinburgh, went thither. There his ſingular neatne!; 
in diflecting, and uncommon dexterity in making al pre- 
barations, his aſfiduit ty in ſtudy, his mildneſs of manner, and 
pliability of temper, ſoon recommended him to the notice of Dr. 
ouglaſs, who then read lectures upon anatomy and midwifery 
there, who engaged Hunter as an afliſtant, and whole chair he 
afterwards filled with fo much ſatisfaction to the public. 

Thus was diflulved in a premature manner, a copartnerſhip, of 
as lingular a Kind, perhaps, as can be found in the annals of 
literature. But Mr. Cullen was not of a di :{polition to ſuffer any 
engagement with him to be a bar to the advancement of his partner 
in lite. He treely gave up the articles; and Cullen and Hunter 
ever after maintained a triendly coric{pondence, although, it a 
thought, they never, from that time, had a perſonal interview wit! 
each other. ; 

During the time that Mr. Cuſle n practiſed as a country ſurgeon 

and apothecary, he married Miſs Johnſton, the daughter of a 
CIErgyYMan in his neighbourhood ; a beautiful woman, endued with 
great good ſenſe, an amiable diſpotition, and elegant manners. 
HEr fortune vas but fmall. After giving him a numerous 
family, and p articipating with him in the vicitiitudes of fortune he 
experienced, ſhe died in the! dummer of 1786. 
In September 1740, Mr. Cullen took the degree of Doctor of 
Phytic, at Glaſgow. In 1740, he was appointed a lecturer in 
chymiltry in that univerlity, and, in the month of Otober, began 
his lectures in that ſcience. His ſingular talents for arrangement, 
his diſtinQtneſs of enunciation, his vivacity ef manner, and his 
knowledge of the {cience he taught, rendered his lectures intercit- 
ing to the ſtudents, to a de gree that had there been till then un- 
known. His 3 AS 2 phylician increaſed from day to day; 
and a vacancy having occurred jn 1751, he was then app D0inted by 
the king, profellor of medicine 1n "that univerſity; This new 
appointment 
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appointment . only to cal ſorthahis Powers, and to bring to 
light, talents, that it was not formerly . own ne polleiled ; ſo that 
his fame continued to increaſe, In 1756, on the death of Dr. 
Plumber, profellor of chymultry, in Ealaburgh, Dr. Cullen was 
unanimouſly invited to accept the vacant chair. This invitation he 
accepted : and having reſigned all his empor in Glaſgow, he 
began his agademical career in Edinburgh, in the month of Ogo- 
ber of that year; and here he reſided it}! his death. 

The firlt lectures that Dr. Cullen delivered in Edinburgh were 
on chymiltry ; and, for many years, he alſo delivered Clinical 
Lectures on the caſes that occutred in the Roy, al Infirmary there. 
In 1769, he delivered alto to a {ew ot lis private friends, a ſhort 
courie of lectures on the principles of agriculture : and vegetation. 

Dr. Cullen died at Edinburgh, on the 5th of F ebruaty 1790. 
Of his character as a medical proſeiſo and author, it is needleſs to 
ſpeak. His Lectures on the Materia Medica,“ his © Firſt 
Lines of Phyſic,” &c. are in the hands of every ſtudent. His 
external appearance, though ſtrixing and not unplealing, was not 
elegant. IÞs countenance was ex prellive, and his eye in particular 
remarkably lively, and at times wonderfully expréſſive. In his 
perſon, he was tall and thin, ſtooping very much about the ſhoul- 
ders. When he walked, he had a contemplative look, and did not 
{ſeem much to regard the objects around him. 

This great man was firtt phylician to his majeſty for Scotland, 
fellow of the Royal College of Ph ſicians of Edinburgh, of the 
Roy al Societies of London and of Elia oh, of the Royal Society 
of Medicine at Paris, of the Royal College of Phyſicians at 
Madrid, of the American Philoſophical Socicty at Philadelphia, of 
the Medical Societies of Dublin and Copenhagen, of the Royal 
Medical and of the Royal Phyltco-Miedical Societies of Edinburgh. 

ä 

CU IMBERLAND : Dr. Richar D', a very learned Engl 
divine, and bif] {hop of Peterboro mph, was the fon of a cit zen 
of London, and born there July 15, 1632. He was ed: Ws 
clatlical learning at St. Paiil's-Sc hoo!, and removed thence to Mag- 
dalen- College in Can brick re; where he took the degree of B. A. 
in 1653, and that of NI. A. it 1636. He had then thoughts of 
applying himſelf to phylic, and actually fludied it for ſome time 
but changing his ſcheme, he went into holy orders, and being 
fellow of his college, was remar Kal ble not only for a diligent appli- | 

cation to books, but for an unaifed 80 piet ty : 1nd unblem! {hed probity 
of manners. In 168, he was dies, by Sir Jo hn Nor wich to 
the rectory of Prampte . 15 eee e, in which rural 
retirement he minded little elfe than the duties of his function and 
his ſtüdies. His relaxations 3 1 theſe were verv few, belides his 
journies to Can 3 which he made frequently, for the ſake of 
| lace. Here 
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he thought to have remained all his life, if his intimate friend and 
fellow collegiate Sir Orlando Bridgman, upon his receiving the ſeals 
in 1667, had not invited him up to town, and ſoon after beſtowed 
upon him the living of Allhallows, Stamford. 

In 1672, while he lived in London, he publiſhed a noble work 
in Latin, entitled, De Legibus Natura Diſquiſitio Philoſophica, 
&c.“ ꝗto. dedicated to Sir Orlando Bridgman, whoſe chaplain he 
was. Notwithitanding the loud applauſe that was every where 
beſtowed on this perform ance, Cumberland ſcemed regardleſs of it 
all, and went on doing his duty with the ſame Sa and cheer- 

fuldeſs as before. In this {tation of a private clergyman he was 
importuned, ſuch was his reputation, by the univerlity and his 
acquaintance there, to take upon him the trouble of reſponding at 
>the public commencement. He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, while 
he was a fellow in the college, by the performance of academical 
exerciſes. He went out B. D. at a public commencement in 1663; 
and attewards kept an act at another public commencement tor his 
doctor's degree. This he did in 1680, in a very maſterly manner; 
and his queitions, directed againſt the oppoſite enemies of the churc h 
ot England, were theſe; viz. 1. Sancto Petro nulla data eſt 
juriſdictio in cateros ; Apoſtolos.” 2, „ Separatio ab eccleſia Angl- 
cana eſt ſchiſmatica.“ | 
In 1680, he publiſhed “ An Eay on Jewiſh Meaſures and 
Weghts,” in which he ſhewed great abilities and learning, Flis 
finelre attachment to the Proteſtant religion made him very appre- 
henhve of its danger; and the melancholy proſpect of affairs then 
affected him ſo deeply, that it is ſup »poted to have brought on him 
a molt dangerous fever. He ok, quite caſy R after the 
Revolution, and remained in the ſame {ituation as before; perfectly 
contented, and without loliciting or even deſiring prefer rment. It 
was theretore no {mall ſurpriſe, when walking, as 1s ſaid, on a 
poit-day to the coffee-houſe, he read there in a news- paper, that 
Dr. Cumberland, of Stamtord, was nominated to the biihopr! c of 
he) fr rough: which indeed proved true, For It was looked upon 
at that time as a thing necellary to the eſtabliſhment of the new 
govern ment, that the men, who were to be railed to high {tations 
in the Doch, ſhould be only ſuch as had been molt eminent for 
their learning, moſt exemplary in their lives, and molt firm to the 
Proteflant interefl. While men with theſe qualifications were 
looking for, the! king was told that Dr. Cumberland was the fitteſt 
man he could nominate to the bith 20PNC of Peterborou gh; and 
accordingly he was elefted May 1,5, 1091, in the room of Dr. 
Thomas White, who refuſed the new oath. f 
He ſpent a good many years of his life in examining Sancho 
rniathb's * Phoenician Hiſtory :'” his motives to w kick, are thus 


relatgd by Mr. Payne, Who wi ft his chaplain, and afterwards, 
by agrrying his daug er, brian is fon-in-law. The advances, 
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ſays he, which Popery had made under king James, occaſioned 
him to turn his thoughts to inquiring, by what ſteps and methods 
idolatry got ground in the world. The oldeſt account of this he 
believed ne found in Sanchoniatho's © Fragment.” This he faw 
was a profciled apology for idolatry, and he ſtudied it with no other 
view, than as it led to the diſcovery of its original: for he ſpent 
ſome time upon it, before ever he had a thought of extracting 
from it footlteps of the hiſtory of the world before the flood. 
While other divines therefore of the church of England were 
engaged in the controverſy with the Papiſts, he was endeavouring 
to itrike at tne root of their idolatrous religion. His firſt deſign he 
hniſhed about the time of the Revolution, and would then have 
printed it; but his bookſeller, being a cautious man, did not care 
tO n W it. Upon this diſcouragement, he laid alide the 
thoughts of making it public; but, having entered on a ſubject in 
which he thought he had made a great diſcovery, he went on with 
it rather for his own entertainment, than with any deſign of ac- 
quainting the world with it. He made a progreſs on a ſecond part, 
which he entitled,“ Origines Gentium Antiquiſſimæ;“ nor did he 
diſcontinue theſe reſearches into the oldeſt times, till 1702. 'I heſe 
works were publiſhed after his death by- his chaplain and ſon-in- 
law Mr. Payne: the firit, in 1720, 8vo. under this title,“ San- 
choniatho's Phoenician Hiſtory, tranſlated from the firſt Book of 
Euſebius de Praparatione Evangelica: with a Continuation of 
Sanchoniatho's IIiſtory by Eratolthenes Cyrenæus's canon, which 
Dicæarchus connects with the firſt Olympiad.” The ſecond work 
was pubtithed in 1724, 8vo. called Origines Gentium Anti- 
quiſſimæ.“ 

Biſhop Cumberland lived to a very great age, and appears to 
have retained great vigour of mind, as well as great vigour of body, 
to the laſt. At length, in the autumn of 1718, he was ſtruck in 
the afternoon with a deadly palſy, from which he could not be 
recovered. He had no previous notice of this at all; for he roſe 
that morning rather better and more vigorous than n He died 
OR. 9, in his 87th year, and was buricd in his own cathedral. It 
is doing him no more than juſtice to ſay, that he was a man of 
very uncommon parts, very uncommon learning, and of virtue 
and true piety {till more uncommon. 

— — 

CUNZEUS (PETER), a very learned lawyer, and l in 
the univerfity of Leyden, was born at Fleſſingue, or Fluſhing, n 
Zcaland, 1586. He was ſent to Leyden at fourteen, where be 
made great progreſs in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
Syriac learning , under John Drutius ; and with his afliſtance gained 
a deep knowl Fed ge into the Jewiſh antiquities. It appears that he 
Was at firit deligned tor divinity, by his, maintaining theological 
tloics under Arminius in 1005 but religious ditpute es rumiüng 
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high at that time, 40 conceived a diſguſt to it, and applied him- 
felt to the belles lettres and the law. He was created L L. D. at 
Leyden in 1611, at which time he was chofen profeſſor in the 
Latin tongue, or of cloquence. He was afterwards made profeſſor of 
politics; and in 161 of civil law, which employment he held to 
his death, which happened in 1698. He was the author of ſeveral 
ingenious and learned works; and his little book © De Republica 
Hebrzorum” is [till held in high eſteem. His “ Satyra Menippza 
in fui ſæculi homines inepte eruditos, ' was printed at Leyden in 
1632, and as much admired for its wit as learning. He likewiſe 
publithed remarks upon Nonius's “ Dionyſiaca,” and ſome in- 
auguration and other ſpecches; not to omit-a tranſlation which he 
made of Julian's Cæſars. He was a man of great parts and learn- 
ing; but of a melancholy humour; which aroſe from his ſeden- 
tary way of lite, and which men of hard application and ſtudy 
are very apt to fall into. | 


„„ 


CUNNINGHAM (ALTXAN DER), author of a hiſtory of 
Great-Britain, from the N to the acceſſion of king 
George I. was a native of Scotland; but we have not been able 
to aſcertain either the time or - plac e of his birth. It appears, 
however, that his father was mi miſter of the pariſh of Ettrick, in 
the pretby tery of Selkirk. He 1 is ſaid to have received part of his 
education in Holland; and 5 pal Wed ſome of the earlier years of 
his life as a travelling governor. He was a friend to the Prin- 
ciples of the Revo! a n; was much with the Scottiſh refugees at 
the Hague pre viouſly to that event; and it has been cor jectured, 


that he was in Hotland in 1689 „ and that he even embarked on 
board the fleet with the prince of Orange; A this there 1s 
not ſufficient evidence. Ile travelled with James, afterwards ear] 


of Hyndford, and with the Hon. Vir. William Carmichael, father 
of the preſent carl, who was younger brother to that nobleman, 


They paſſed two winters at Utrecht and Franeker, between the 
ears 1692 and 1095, and traveiled together tor { hams tne aſter- 
wards. Mr. Cunningham was alſo mach connected with the 


family of ls. earl of Argyle: he appears to nave had a 
conſiderable ſhare in the education of that nohleman's ſon, lord 
Lorne, afterwards weil Know n under the name of John, duke of 
Argyle; and he atterwaros travelled with him abroad. In 1701, 
he was in France, and was emploved in ſome negotiations relative 
to the Scottiſh trade with that kingdom. About this time he ap- 
pears allo to have had the care of fonte other perſon of Tank, whom 

he 1 with him into Italy. | | 
Ip 1703, he Was at Jlawovrer, in company with Mr, Addiſon ; 
and nen to England in that vear. By this time he appears to 
have formed foie important politic al con 1 10 T, after his 
arrival in England, the ſame year, we find him, thi 0024 the inter- 
2 0] |  Vention 
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vention of Dr. Moore, then biſhop of Norwich, engaged in a ſe- 
cret negotiation for the purpoſe of reconciling lord Somers and 
Mr. Harley; in which he {ncceeded, at leaſt for a time; the re- 
conciliation between theſe ſtateſmen being perfeRed, as he informs 
us, at the houſe of lord Halifax. About this time alſo he was 
conſulted at London concerning the appointment of a new mi- 
niſtry for Scotland. He recommended the duke of Argyle, and 
the carl of Roxburgh; but if their youth were conſidered as an 
objection to theſe nobleman, he pointed out, as the fitteſt miniſter 
for that kingdom, next to them, the marquis of Tweedale. In 
1704, he was ſo much in the confidence of the Engliſh miniſtry, 
as to be conſulted by them, at London, whether the royal aſſent 
ſhould be given to the Scotch Act of Security. It appears that he 
was ſtill in London in the following year, ſrom a paſſage which 
occurs in his hiſtory, wherein he mentions his having had a con- 
rerſation with Sir Iſaac Newton about attacking Toulon, two years 
before the attack, which was made in 1707. 

In 1706, Mr. Cunningham appears to have gone abroad apain; 
and it is ſuppoſed, that during that year he was in Holland, and 
that the following year he travelled into Italy. But before the 
cloſe of the year 1707, he was again in London, and took a very 
active part in promoting the bill for the abolition of the Scotch 
PO COR as he did alſo the following year in ſupport of a 


relative to collegiate and cathedral churches; and for ſubject. 


ing deans and prebendaries to their dioceſans. He likewiſe exerted 
all his influence, that the members of the Houſe of Commons, 
choſen for Scotland, ſhould be ſtrenuous aſſerters of the principles 
of the Revolution, 

When a new miniſtry was about to be formed, and the Tories 
"began to acquire an afcendency, Mr. Cunningham again went 
abroad; and in October 1711, he was at Milan, in company 
with Richard, lord Lonſdale, with whom he was introluced to 
the emperor Charles VI. then in that city, and juſt raiſed to the 
imperial throne. He appears to have continued abroad the fol- 
lowing year, and at Venice met with the duke of Argyle, with 
whom he ſpent a week in that city. When he returned to Eng- 
land, we do not find, nor are any further particulars related of 
him during this reign; but in the reign of king George I. he 
was appointed miniſter from the court of Great-Pritain to the re- 
public of Venice. He arrived in that city in 1715, and continued 
there, in the character of reſident, till the year 1720, when he 
returned again to London. He lived many years after, which he 
ſeems chietly to have paſſed in a ſtudiaus retirement. In 1735, 
he was viſited in London by lord Hyndford, by the direction of 
his lordfhip's father, to whom he had been tutor, when he ap- 
peared to be very old. He ſeems to have lived about two years 
after; for the body of an Alexander Cunningham lies interred in 
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the vicar chancel of St. Martin's church, who died in the eighty- 
third year of his age, on the 15th day of May 1737; and who 
was probably the ſame perſon. IE | 

His “ Hiſtory of Great-Britain, from the Revolution in 1688, 
to the acceſſion of George the Firit,” was publiſhed in two vo- 
lumes, 4to. in 1787. It was written by Mr. Cunningham in 
Latin, but was tranſlated into Engliſh by the Rev. William Thom— 
ſon, LL. D. The original manuſcript came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Rev. Dr. Hollingbery, archdeacon of Chicheſter, ſome of whole rela- 
tions had been connected with the author. He communicated it 
to the earl of Hardwicke, and to the Rev. Dr. Douglas, now 
biſhop of Carliſle, both of whom recommended the publication. 
In a ſhort preface to the work, the archdeacon fays, “ My tirit 
delign was to have produced it in the original; but knowing how 

> few are ſufficiently learned to underſtand, and how many are in- 
diſſ ofed to read two quarto volumes in Latin, however intereſting 
and eatertaining the ſubject may be, I altered my purpoſe, and in- 
tended to have ſent it into the world in a tranſlation. A nervous 
fever depriving me of the power, defeated the ſcheme.” But he 
afterwards transferred the undertaking to Dr. Thomſon ; and Dr. 
Hollingbery oblerves, that Dr. Thomſon “ has expreſſed the ſenſe 
of the author with fidelity.” The work was undoubtedly well 
deſerving of publication. It contains the hiſtory of a very intereſt- 
ing period, written by a man who had a conſiderable degree of au- 
thentic information, and his book contains many curious particulars 
not to be found in other hiſtories. His characters are often drawn 
with judgment and impartiality : at other times they are ſomewhat 
tinQured with prejudice. This is particularly the caſe with re- 
{peQ to biſhop Burnet, againſt whom he appears to have conceived 
a {trong perſonal dillike. But he was manifeſtly a very attentive 
obſerver of the tranſactions of his own time ; his work contains 
many juſt political remarks; and the facts which he relates are 
exhibited with great perſpicuity, and often with much animation. 
Throughout his ek he frequently interſperſes ſome account of 
the literature, and of the moſt eminent perſons of the age concern- 
ing which he writes; and he has alſo adorned his work with many 
allufions to the claflics, and to ancient hiſtory. 

Alexander Cunningham, the author of the hiſtory of Great- 
Britain, has been ſuppoſed to be the fame perſon with Alexander 
Cunningham, who publithed an edition of Horace at the Hague, 
in two volumes, Svo. In 1721, which is highly eſteemed. But, 

tram the beſt information we have been able to collect, they were 
certainly different perſons; though they were both of the ſame 

name, lived at the lame time, had both been travelling tutors, 

were both faid to have been eminent for their ſkill at the game 

of chefs, and both lived to a very advanced age. Phe editor of 

Horace is generally ſaid to have dicd in Holland, where he taught 
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both the civil and canon laws, and where he had collected a very 
large library, which was fold in that country. 
— 

CUPERUS (Grs BERT), one of the moſt learned members of 
the academy of belles lettres at Paris, was born at Hemmen in 
the duchy« of Gueldres, 1644; became profeſſor of hiſtory, and 
alſo burgomaſter at Deventer; and died there in 1716. His works 
are, 1. © Obſervationes Criticæ & Chronologicz,” g vols. 4to. 
2. Apotheolis Homeri, 1683,” 4to. 3. A Hiltory of the 
three Gordians.” 4. A Collection of Letters,” ſome of which ing 
are {mall diſſertations upon obſcure points of antiquity. - 

3 — — 

CURCELLAUS /STEPHEN), an eminent and learned divine, 
was born at Geneva in 1586, and died at Amſterdam in 1658. 
He was a miniſter in France for many years, and afterwards re- 
tired to Amſterdam, where he acquired a great reputation among 
the followers of Arminius. He read lectures in divinity to thoſe 
of his own party, and ſucceeded Epiſcopius in the profeſſorſhip. 
He wrote a great many pieces in the theological way, where he always 
follows the ſentiments of Epiſcopius, and very often does little 
more than abridge him: however, he explains his notions in a 
clear and elegant manner. He had great {kill in the Greek, as 
appears by his tranſlation of Comenius's book, entitled.“ Janua 
linguarum,” into that language. He applied himſelf particularly 
to a critical examination of the Greek copies of the Now Teſta- 
ment ; of which he gave a new edition with many various read- 
ings drawn from different MSS. He prefixed a large diſſertation 
to this edition, in which he treats of various readings in general; 
and remarks among other things, that it would be extremely well, if 
there were no various readings in the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, but that it 1s undeniable there are numvers, and very ancient 
ones too; vet none, as he confeſſes, which affect in the leaſt a ſingle 
article of faith. . 5 

; — — 

CURTIUS (QuinTus), a Latin hiſtorian, who has written 
the actions of Alexander the Great in ten books: the two firſt of 
which are indeed not extant, but yet are fo excellently ſupplied 
by Freinſhemius, that we hardly know how to deplore the loſs of 
them. Where this author was born, nobody pretends to know ; 
and even when he lived, is full a diſpute among the learned, and 
never likely to be ſettled. 

Cardinal du Perron was ſo great an admirer of this hiſtorian, 
that he declared one page of him to be worth go of Tacitus. Al- 
phonſo, king of Naples, labouring under an indiſpoſition at Capua, 
from which none of his phyſicians could relieve him, Antonius 
Panorinita made choice of books, and among the reſt of the 
«. Hiſtory of Alexander,” by Quintus Curtius. To this the prince 
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liſtened very attentively, and was fo extremely pleaſed with it, 
that he almoſt entirely recovered the very firſt day it was read to 
him. Upon which occaſion he could not help rallying his phyſi- 
clans, and telling them, that whatever they might think of their 
Hippocrates and their Avicenna, Quintus Curtius was worth a 
thouſand of them. | 

CUSA (Nicoras DE), a cardinal, ſo called from Cuſa, ths 
place of his birth. His parents were mean and poor; and it was 
his own perſonal merit, which raiſed him to the height of dignity 
he aiterwards attained. He was a man of extraordinary parts and 
learning, particularly famous for his vaſt knowledge in law and 
divinity, and withal a great natural philoſopher and geometrician. 
Nicolas V. made him a cardinal by the title of St. Peter ad vin- 
cula in 1448, and two years after biſhop of Brixia. In 1451, he 
was ſent legate into Germany to preach the croiſade, that is, to 
ſound the trumpet to an holy war; but, not ſucceeding in this 
attempt, he. took the opportunity of reforming ſome monalteries 
which he viſited, and of eſlabliſhing tome new orders relating to 
_ eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. He returned to Rome under Calixtus III. 
and afterwards was made governor of it by Pius II. during his 
ablence at Mantua ; where he was chief concerter and manager of 
the war againſt the Furks. He died at Todi, a city of Umbria, 
in 1464, aged 63 years. His body was interred at Rome; but his 
heart, it is ſaid, was carried to a church belonging to the hoſpital 
of St., Nicolas, which he had founded near Cuſa, and where he 
erected a molt noble and ample library of Greek and Latin authors. 
He left many excellent works behind him, which were collected 
and printed in three volumes at Baſil in 1363. The firſt volume 
contains all his metaphyſical tracts, in which he is very abſtruſe 
and profound: the ſecond, his controverſial pieces, and others 
which relate to the diſcipline of the church, the third, his mathe- 
matical, gevgraphical, and aſtronomical works. It is ſaid of Cuſa, 
that before he was made a cardinal, he had taken the freedom to 
reprehend ſome errors and miſdemeanors in the Pope; and there 
are ſome inſtances in his works, where he has made no ſcruple ta 
detect and expoſe the lying ſophiltries and falle traditions of his 
church. | | 

CUSPINIAN (Jon), a German, was born at Sweinfurt in 
1473; and died at Vienna in 1329. He was firſt phyſician to the 
emperor Maximilian J. and employed by that prince in ſeveral de- 
Jicate negotiations. We have of his in Latin, 1. « A Hiſtory of 
the Roman Emperors from Julius Cztar to the Death of Maxi- 
miltan I.” Degory W heare, in his“ Methodys Legendæ Hi- 
toriæ, calls this © Inculentum fanc opus, & omnium lectione dig- 
pulimum.”- 2. an Hitory of Auttria;” being a kind of con- 
| tinuation 
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inuation of the preceding. 3. An Hiltory of the * of 
the Turks, and of their Cruelties towards Chriſtians.” Gerard 
Voſſius calls Cuſpinian „ magnum ſuo ævo hiſtoriæ lumen.“ 


CUTTS (Jonx, lord), a ſoldier of moſt hardy bravery in 
king William's wars, was ſon of Richard Cutts, Eſq; of Match- 
ing in Eſſex; where the family were ſettled about the time of 
Henry VI. and had a great eftate, He entered early into the 
{ervice of the duke of Monmouth, was aid-de-camp to the duke 
of Lorrain in Hungary, and ſignalized himſelf in a very extraor- 

dinary manner at the taking of Buda by the Imperialiſts in 1686 
which important place had been for near a century and a half in 
the hands of the Turks. Returning to England at the Revolu- 
tion, he had a regiment of foot; was created baron of Gowran 
in Ireland, Dec. 6, 1690; appointed governor of the Iſle of 
Wight, April 14, 1693; was made a major-general ; and, when 
the allafſination project was diſcovered, 1695-6, was captain of 
the king's guard. In 1698 he was complimented by Mr. John 

Hopkins, as one to whom “ a double crown was due,” as a hero 
and a poet. And in 1699, his lordſhip, was introduced in a com- 
pliment to king William on his conqueſts. 

He was colonel of the Coldſtream, or ſecond regiment of guards, 
in 1701; when Mr. Steele, who was indebted to his intereſt for 
a military commiſſion, infcribed to him his firſt work, “ The 
Chriſtian Hero.“ On the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was made 
a lieutenant-general of the forces in Holland; commander in chief 
of the forces in Ireland, under the duke of Ormond, March 23, 
1704-5; and afterwards one of the lords juſtices of that kingdom, 
to keep him out of the way of action, a circumſtance which broke 
his heart. He died at Dublin, Jan. 26, 1706-7, and is buried 
there in the cathedral of Chriſt-Church. He wrote a poem on the 
death of queen Mary; and publiſhed, in 1687, “ Poetical Exer- 
ciſes, written upon ſeveral Occaſions, and dedicated to her royal 
highnels Mary, princeſs of Orange; licenſed March 24, 1686-7, 
Roger L'Eſtrange.“ It contains, beſides the dedication ſigned 
J. Cutts, verſes to that princeſs; a poem on Wiſdom, another to 
Mr. Waller on his commending it; feven more copies of verſes 
(one of them called “ La Muſe Cavalier,” which had been 
aſoribed to lord Peterbrough, and as ſuch mentioned by Mr. Wal- 
pole in the liſt of that nobleman's writings) and 11 ſongs; the 
whole compoſing but a very thin volume; which is by no means 
ſo ſcarce as Mr. Walpole fuppoſes it to be. The author ſpeaks 
of having more pieces by him. | 

CYPRIANUS (Trascivs CXECILIUs), a principal father of 

the Chriſtian church, was born at Carthage in Africa, about the 

beginning of the third century. We know nothing more of his 
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parents, than that they were heathens ; z and he himſelf continued 
fuch till the laſt 12 years of his life. He applied himſelf early to 
the ſtudy of oratory ; and ſome of the ancients, Lactantius in par- 
ticular, inform us, that he taught rhetoric at Carthage with the 
higheſt applauſe. Tertullian was his maſter; and Cyprian was 
fo fond of reading. him, that, as St. Jerome tells us, there never 
went a day, but he uſed to ſay to his amanuenſis, © Da magiſtrum,” 
Give me my maſter.” However, Cyprian far excelled Tertul- 
lian as a writer, Tertullian's ſtyle was exceedingly harſh and 
crabbed. Cyprian s. on the contrary, clear and intelligible. 

Cyprian's converſion to the religion of Chriſt is fixed by Pear- 
ſon to the year 246; and was at Carthage, where, as St. Jerome 
obſerves, he had often employed his rhetoric in the defence of 
Paganiſm. It was brought about by one Cæcilius, a prieſt of 
the church of Carthage, whoſe name Cyprian afterwards took ; 
and between whom there ever after ſubſiſted fo cloſe a friendſhip, 
that Cæcilius at his death committed to him the care of his family. 
Cyprian was allo a married man himſelf; but as ſoon as he was con- 
verted to the faith, he reſolved upon a ſtate of continence, which 
was thought a high degree of piety, as being not yet become general. 
Being now a Chriſtian, he was to give the uſual proof of the ſin- 
cerity of his converſion; and that was, by writing againſt Paganiſm, 
and in defence of Chriſtianity. With this view he compolcd his 
piece © De Gratia Dei,“ which he addreſſed to Donatus. It is a 
work of the fame nature with the“ Apologetic” of Tertullian, 
and the“ Octavius”” of Minutius Felix; and it is remarkable, 
that Cyprian has not only inſiſted upon the ſame arguments with 
thoſe writers, but frequently tranſcribed their words, thoſe of Minu— 
tius Felix eſpecially. In 247, the year after his converlion, he 

compoſed another piece upon the ſubject, entitled,“ De Idolorum 
Vanitate,” in which he has taken the ſame liberties with Tertullian 
apd Minutius Felix. 

+ Gyprian' s behaviour, both before and after his baptiſm, was fo 
highly pleaſing to the biſhop of Carthage, that he ordained him 
prieſt a few months after. It was rather irregular to ordain a 
man thus in his very noviciate ; but Cyprian was ſo extraordinary 
a perſon, and thought capable of doing fuch ſingular ſervice to 
the church, that it might ſeem allowable in his caſe to diſpenſe 
a little with the form and diſcipline of it. For beſides his known 
talents as a ſecular man, he had acquired a high reputation of tfanc- 
tity ſince his converſion ; having not only ſeparated himſelf from 
his wife, as we have obſerved before, which in thoſe days was 
thought an extraordinary act of piety, but alſo conſigned over all 
his goods to the poor, and given himſelf up entirely to the things 
of God. It was on this account, no doubt, too, that when the 
biſhiop of Carthage died-the year after, that is in 248, none was 
judg d io proger to ſucceed him as Cyprian. Cyprian himſelf, as 
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Pontius tells us, was extremely againſt it, and kept out of the 
way on purpoſe to avoid being choſen ; but the people inſiſted upon 
it, and he was forced to comply. The quiet and repoſe which the 
Chriſtians had enjoyed for the laſt 40 years had, it ſeems, greatly 
- corrupted their manners; and therefore Cyprian's firſt care, after 
his advancement to the biſhopric, was to correct diſorders and re- 
form abuſes. Luxury was prevalent among them ; and many of 
their women Were not ſo ſtrict as they ſhould be, eſpecially in the 
article of dreſs. This occaſioned him to draw up his piece, © De 
Hlabitu Virginum,” in which, beſides what he fays on that par- 
ticular head, he inculcates many leſſons of modeſty and ſobriety. 

In 249, the emperor Deceius began to iſſue out very ſevere 
edicts againſt the Chriſtians, which particularly aitected thoſe upon 
the coaſts of Africa; and in the beginning of 250, the heathens, 
in the circus and amphitheatre at Carthage, Joudly inſiſted upon 
Cyprian's being thrown ro the lions: a common method, as is 
well known, of deſtroying the primitive Chriſtians. Cyprian upon 
this witkdrew from his church at Carthage, and fled into retire- 
ment, to avoid the fury of the perſecution; which ſtep, how juſti- 
hable ſoever in itſelf, gave great ſcandal, and feems to have been 
conſidered by the clergy of Rome, in a public letter written upon 
the ſubject of it to the clergy of Carthage, as a deſertion of his 
poſt and paſtoral duty. It is no wonder therefore to find Cyprian 
himſelf, as well as his apologiſt Pontius, the writer of his lite, 0 
ſolicitous to excule it; which they both endeavour to do by afſirm- 
ing, that!“ he was commanded to retire by a {pecial revelation 
from heaven; and that his flight was not the effect of any other 
tear but that of offending God.” It is remarkable, that this fa- 
ther was a great pretender to viſions. 

As foon as Cyprian had withdrawn himſelf, he was proſcribed 
by name, and his goods confiſcated, He lay -concealed, but not 
inactive; for he continued to write from time to time to the clergy 
and to the Jaity ſuch letters, as their unhappy fituation and occa- 
ſions required. He exhorted the clergy to take care of the diſ- 
cipline of the ,church, of the poor, and eſpecially of thoſe who 
iuttered for the goſpel ; and he gave them particular directions upon 
each of theſe heads. He exhortcd the people to be of good con- 
rage, to ſtand falt in the faith, and to perievere againit all the 
tertors of perſecution even unto death; atliring them, that the 
preſent “ afflictions, which were but Ho 2 moment, woul1 work 
tor them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
bs hen the perſecution was over, as it was in 251 Or 252, Cyprian 

turned to Carthage, and appeared again at the head of his clergy. 
ler had now much buſinéſs upon his hands, which was occaſioned 
in his abſence, partly by the perſecution, and the diſorders attend- 
ing it, and partly by og which had ariſen among the Turi 
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lapſed, or thoſe unhappy members of the church who had not been 
able to ſtand the fiery trial of perſecution, but had been drawn 
by the terrors of it to renounce Chriſt, and ſacrifice to idols; and 
for the ſettling of this, he immediately called a council at Carthage. 
The year after, he called another council, to ſit upon the baptiſm 
of infants; and, in 255, a third, to debate concerning baptiſm 
received from heretics, which was there determined to be void and 
of no effet. All theſe points had produced preat diſputes and 
diſturbances ; and as to the lail, namely, heretical baptiſm, it was 
ſo tar from being fixed at Carthage to the ſatisfaction of the 
church, that Stephen, the bilhop of Rome, and a great part of the 
Chriſtian world, afterwards oppoſed it with the utmoſt violence. 
Theſe diviſions and tumults among the Chriſtians raiſed a ſe— 
cond perſecution againſt them, in 257; under the emperor Valerian, 
Stephen, biſhop of Rome, was put to death, and Cyprian ſum- 


moned to appear before Aſpaſius, the proconſul of Africa; by 


whom, after he had confelled himſelf a Chriſtian, and refuſed to 
ſacrifice to idols, he was condemned to be baniſhed. He was ſent 
to Curebes, a maritime town of Zeugitania; and here, if you will 
believe Pontius, he had a viſion, admoniſhing him of his death, 
which was to happen the year after. When he had continued in 
this deſert, for ſuch it was, 11 months, and without having ſuf- 
ſered a forfeiture of his goods, Galerus Maximus, a new proconſul, 
who had ſucceeded Afpalius, recalled him from his exile, and or- 
dered him to be public at Carthage; nevertheleſs, Galerius being 
retired to Utica, and Cyprian having intimations that he was tv 
be carried thither, the latter abſconded, and, when foldiers were 
ſent to apprehend him, was not to be found. Cyprian excuſes 
this conduct in a letter, by ſaying, that “it was not the fear of 
death, which made him conceal himſelf, but that he thought it 
became a biſhop to die upon the ſpot, and in fight of that flock 
over which he preſided.” Accordingly, when the proconſul re— 
turned to Carthage, Cyprian came forth, and preſented himſelf to 
the guards, who were commiſſioned and ready to feize him. He 
was carricd to the proconſul, who ordered him to be drought again 
on the morrow. Cyprian being introduced, the proconſul atked _ 
him, © whether he was Thaſcius Cyprian ?” To which Cyprian 
anſwered, I am.” P.“ Have you preſided over theſe ſacrilegious 
. © Yes.” P. The molt holy emperors have 
commanded you to facrifice.” _ C. « I will not do it.“ P. Con- 
ſider upon it.“ C. Execute your orders; for I need not con- 
{ider upon a thing ſo quit.” Then the proconful, after conferring 
a little with his counſellors, delivered himſelf in the following 
terms: You have lived long in this facrilegions way; you have 
engaged many perfons in a deteſtable confpiracy ; you have 
declared war with the gods of the Romans, and with their molt 
facred laws; nor have the moit holy and pious emperors, Gal- 
liekus and Valerian, been able to recall you to the religion of 

their 
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their anceſtors. Wherefore, being convicted of being the grand 
pronſdter and leader of the greateſt crimes, you ſhall be mb. an 
example to thoſe whom you have ſeduced into a confederacy with 
you, and ſhall ſatisfy the Jaw by your death.” When he had ſaid 
this, he pronounced upon him a ſentence, conceived in theſe terms : 
„We will, and it is our pleaſure, that Thaſcius Cyprianus be 
beheaded ;”* to which the martyr anſwered, God be praiſed !”? 
He was then led away to the place of execution, where he ſuffered 
with great firmneſs and ay: after he had been biſhop of 
Carthage 10 225 and a Chriſtian not more than 12. He died 
Sept. 14, 10 . | 8 
The works of this father and confeſſor have been often printed. 
The firſt edition of any note was that of Rigaltius, printed at Paris 
in 1648; afterwards in 1666, with very great additions. This 
edition of Rigaltius was conſiderably improved by Fell, biſhop of 
Oxford; at which place it was handſomely printed in 1682, with 
the © Annales Cyprianici“ of Bp. Pearſon prefixed. 'Fell's edition 
was reprinted at Amſterdam in 1700; after which a Benedictine 
monk publithed another edition of this father at Paris in 1727. 
The works of Cyprian have been tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
Marſhal ; for this reaſon chiefly, that of all the fathers none are 
capable of being made ſuch good uſe of, in ſupporting the doQtrines 
and diſcipline of our church, as he. | 
£ — | | 
CYRANO (BENOERAc), a French author of a ſingular cha- 
racter, was born in Gaſcony about 1620. His father, who was a 
gentleman, placed him at firſt under a prieſt in the neighbourhood; 
but making little progreſs under ſuch a maſter, he was ſent to Paris, 
and there became a cadet in the regiment of guards, where all the 
young French.gentlemen ſerve their apprenticeſhip in the military 
art. He was but 19 years of age when he entered this company; 
and here his natural courage, and readineſs to ſerve his friends, 
ſoon made him known by the frequent duels he was engaged in, in 
the quality of a ſecond. The courage he ſhewed upon theſe occa- 
tions, and ſome other deſperate actions in which he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf, got him the name of the Intrepid, which he retained to 
the end of his life. He was ſhot through the body at the ſiege of 
Mouzon, and run through the neck at the ſiege of Arras, in 1640. 
The hardſhips he ſuffered at theſe two ſieges, the little hopes he 
had of preferment, and in ſhort, the great love he had for letters, 
made him renounce the art of war, and apply himſelf altogether 
to the exerciſe of wit. He had indeed never neglected literature, 
but had often withdrawn himſelf, amidit the diſſipations of a ſoldier's 
life, to read and to write. He compoled many works, in which he 
ſhewed great fire and a molt lively imagination. The mareſchal 
of Gaſſion, who loved men of wit and courage, becauſe lie had 
| doth the one and the other himſelf, would have Cyrano with him; 
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but he, being an idolater of liberty, looked upon this e egen as 
a conltraint that would never agree with him, and therefore refuſed 
it. Neverthcleſs at length, to comply with his friends, who preſſed 
him to procure a patron at court, he overcame this great paſſion 
for liberty, and placed himſelf with the duke of Arpajon in 1653. 
To this duke he dedicated his works the fame year, for he had 
publiſhed none before ; and they conſiſted of ſome letters written 
in his youth, with a tragedy, entitled, The Death of Agrippina, 
Widow of Germanicus.” He afterwards printed a comedy, called 
The Pedant, or mere Scholar ridiculed :”” but his other works 
were not printed till after his death. His «© Comic Hiſtory of 
the States and Empires of the Moon“ was printed in 1656. His 
Comic Hiſtory of the States and Empires in the Sun,“ feveral 
letters and dialogues, and a fragment of phyſics, were all collected 
and publiſhed atterwards in a volume. His comic hiſtories and 
fragments fhew, that he was well acquainted with Des Cartes's 
philoſophy. He died in 1655, aged only 35 years: and his death 
was occaftoned by a blow upon his head, which he unluckily 
received from the fall of a piece of wood a few months before. 
— — : — 
CYRILL, of Jeruſalem, was ordained a prieſt of that church 
by Maximus, Bp. of Jeruſalem; and after Maximus's death, which 
happened about 350, became his ſucceſſor in that fee, through the 
intereſt of Acacius, Bp. of Cæſarea, and the biſhops of his party, 
This made the orthodoxy of Cyrill highly ſuſpected, becautc 
Acacins was an Arian ; and St. dae abuſes Cyrill, as he was 
one too: but Theodoret aſſures us, that he was à ſound believer 
and molt ſtrenuous defender of the very doctrine of the apoſtles. 
Be that as it will, his connexions with Acacius were preſently 
broken by a violent conteſt, which arofe between them about the 
prerogatives of their reſpective ſees. The council of Nice had 
decreed to the biſhop of Jeruſalem the honour of precedency 
amongſt the biſhops of his province, without concerning himſelf 
at all with the right of the church of Cæſarea, which was metro- 
politan to that of Jeruſalem. This made Maximus, and atter 
him Cyrill, who were biſhops of Jeruſalem, to inſiſt upon certain 
rights about confecrating biſhops, and aſſembling councils, which 
Acacius conſidered as an encroachment upon the juriſdictions of 
his province. Hence a quarrel enſued, and Acacius calling a fynod, 
contrived to have Cyrill depoſed, under the pretence of a very great 
tm he had committed in the time of a late famine; and that was, 
expoſing to ſale the treaſures of the church, and applying the 
money to the ſupport of the poor. This however might potlibly 
have been palled over, as an offence at leaſt of a pardonable nature, 
but for one circumſtance that unluckily attended it; which was, 
that amonglt theſe treaſures that were fold there was a rich embroi— 
gered robe, which had been preſented to the church by Conſtantine 
| | | the 
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the Great; and this ſame robe was afterwards ſeen to have been 
worn by a common actreſs upon the ſtage : which, as ſoon as it 
was known, made the ears of all good people to tingle, and was 
indeed a moſt horrible profanation of that ſacred veſtment. | 

Cyrill in the mean time, encouraged by the emperor Conſtantius 
himſelf, appealed from the ſentence of depoſition, which Acacius 
and his council had paſſed upon him, to the higher tribunal of a 
more numerous council : nevertheleſs he was obliged to retire to 
Tarſus, where he was kindly received by Sylvanus the bithop of 
that place, and ſuffered to celebrate the holy myſteries, and to 
preach in his dioceſe. In 359, he appeared at the council of 
Seleucia, where he was treated as a lawful biſhop, and had the 
rank of precedency given him by ſeveral biſhops, though Acacius 
did all he could "A, * it: which provoked Acacius to depoſe 
him a ſecond time. Under Julian, he was reſtored to his ſee of 
Jeruſalem, and is faid to have ridiculed very highly the attempts 
that were made in that reign to rebuild the temple. Laſtly, under 
Theodoſius, we find him iritily eſtabliſhed in his old honours and 
dignities, in which he continued unmoleſted to the time of his 
death, which happened in 386. 

The remains of this father, are not voluminous 3 but conſiſt 
only of 2g catecheſes, and a ſingle letter. The letter is indeed a 
remarkable one, as well for its being written to Conſtantius, as for 
the ſubject it is written upon: for it gives an account of that won- 
derful ſign of the croſs, which appeared in the heavens at Jeruſa- 
lem, in the reign of this emperor. | 

| — 

CYRILL, of Alexandria, ſucceeded his uncle Theophilus in 
the bimopric of that place, in 412. The bilhops of Alexandria 
had long acquired great authority and power in that city, and 
uſually exerciſed their juriſdiction very rigorouſly. Cyrill was not 
of a temper to ſuffer any power to be diminiſhed or to relax in his 
hands; but on the contrary, as we ſhall ſee, took every opportunity 
to confirm and increaſe it. He was no fooner advanced to this 
ſee, than he drove the Novatians out of the city; and, as Dupin 

lays, ſtript Theopemptus their biſhop of every thing he had. In 
415, the Jews committed ſome inſult or other upon the Chriſtians 
of Alexandria, which fo inflamed the holy zcal of Cyrill, that he 
put himſelf at the head of his people, demoliſhed the ſynagogues 
of the Jews, drove them all aut of the city, and ſuffered the 
Chriſtians to pillage their effects. This adventure of Cyrill how- 
ever highly diſpleaſed Oreſtes, the governor of the town ; who 
began to be ſenſible, that the biſhop's authority was grown very 


potent, and if not timely ſuppreſſed, might poſſibly be found too 


ſtrong for that of the magiſtrate. Upon which a kind of war broke 
out between Oreſtes and the biſhop, and each had his party. The 
inhabitants were then inclined to be ſeditious ; many tumults were 
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raiſed, and ſome battles fought in the very ſtreets of Alexandria. 
One day, when Oreſtes was abroad in an open chariot, he found 
himſelf inſtantly ſurrounded with about 300 monks, who had left 
their monaſteries to revenge the quarrel of their biſhop. They 

urſued him fiercely, wounded him with ſtones, and 1 certainly 

illed him, if the people had not reſtrained their fury till his guards 
got up to his relief Ammonius, one of theſe monks, was after. 
wards ſeized by the order of Oreſtes, and being put 1 * the rack, 
died under the operation; Cyrill however, to make him amends, 
had him immediately canonized, and took every public opportunity 
of commending his zeal and conſtancy. About the ſame time 
there was at Alexandria a heathen philoſopheſs, named Hypathia, 
whoſe fame and character was every where ſo celebrated, that 


people came from all parts to ſee and to conſult her. Oreſtes ſaw 


er often, which made the Chriſtians imagine, that it was ſhe who 
inſpired the governor with ſuch an averſion to their biſhop. This 
ſuſpicion wrought ſo ſtrongly upon ſome of their zealots, that on 
a certain day they ſeized upon Hypathia, as ſhe was returnin 
home, dragged her violently through the ſtreets, and cauſed the 
mob to tear her limb from limb. Damaſcius, who wrote the life 
of Iſidore the philoſopher, charges Cyrill himſelf with being the 
contriver of this horrid murder; but Cave ſays, that Damaſcius 
was a heathen, and deſerves no credit in this caſe; for that the 
well-known probity of Cyrill would not ſuffer him to have been 
guilty of any thing ſo atrocious. oe 
But what affords the moſt memorable inſtance of Cyrill's zeal 
and ardor for pure Chriſtianity, is his quarrel with Neſtorius, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople. Neſtorius had urged in ſome of his homilies, 


that the Virgin Mary ought not to be called the mother of God; 


and theſe homilies, coming to Egypt, raiſed no ſmall diſturbance 


among the monks there. Cyrill wrote a paſtoral letter to the 


monks, in which he maintained, that the Virgin Mary was indeed 
the mother of God, and therefore ought to be called ſo. As ſoon 
as Neſtorius heard of this letter, he openly declared Cyrill his 
enemy, and refuſed to have any further commerce with him. 
Cyrill upon this wrote Neſtorius a very civil letter, without approv- 
ing his doctrine; which Neſtorius anſwered as civilly, without 
retracting it, The affair was laid at length before Celeſtine, Bp. 
of Rome; after which Cyrill, ſupported Pl Celeſtine's authority, 


began to iſſue forth anathemas againſt Neſtorius and his doQrine. 


In ſhort, the quarrel roſe to ſuch a pitch, that it was neceſſary to 
convene a general council at Epheſus, in order to put an end to 
it: where ſome biſhops of the Eaſt, who were aſſembled on the 
part of Neſtorius, pave Cyrill ſo warm an oppoſition, that they 
pot him deprived ef his biſhopric, and thrown into priſon. But 

e was ſoon {et at liberty and reſtored, and gained a complete 
victory over Neſlorius, who was depoſed from his ſee of 8 


—— — — — — 
tinople in 431. Cyrill returned to Alexandria, where he died in 
444. This biſhop had certainly fought many fights, but whether 
or no they were good ones, may very well be diſputed. He ſeems 
to have thought, like his name-ſake in the laſt article, that faith 
was not to be propagated by the enticing words of man's wiſdom, 
but by power; though his power was very different from that 


there alluded to. His works are voluminous, and have been often 


printed. | 


D 


ACIER (AnDprEw), a French critic and philologer, was 
D born of Proteſtant parents at Caſtres in Upper Languedoc 

April 6, 1651, and had his education in the college there; 
but, when the direction of it was given, in 1664, to the Jeſuits 
alone, his father ſent him to the univerſity of Pu louſens, and 


afterwards to that of Saumur, that he might finiſh his claſſical 


ſtudies under Tanneguy le Fevre, or Tanaquil Faber. This ex- 
cellent maſter was ſo taken with Dacier's uncommon genius and 
inclination for learning, that he kept him alone in his houſe, after 
he had diſmiſſed the reſt of his pupils; and here he conceived that 
aff. tion for Le Fevre's celebrated daughter, which ended at length 
in marriage, Le Fevre dying Sept. 12, 1672, Dacier returned to 
his father; and after ſome time went to Paris, in order to gain a 
ſettlement there to his advantage. After a journey or two he got 
recommended to the duke of Montauſier, governor to the dauphin, 
who put him on the liſt of the commentators for the uſe of the dau- 
phin, and engaged him in an edition of © Pompeius Feſtus.” This 
* publiſhed in to. at Paris, 1681, and it was again publiſhed in 
to. at Amſterdam, 1699 ; which edition is preterable to that of 
Paris becauſe there are added to it the entire notes of Joſeph Scali- 
zer, Fulvius Urſinus, and Antony Auguſtinus, and the new frag- 
Sagas of Feſtus. ' His“ Horace,” with a French tranſlation, and 


o 


notes critical and hiſtorical, came out at Paris in 10 vols. 12mo: : 
1681, and has often been printed ſince. Mr. John Maſſon made 


ſeveral animadverſions upon Dacier's notes on Horace, in his life 
of that poet, printed at Leyden, in 1708; which occaſioned Dacier 
to publiſh “ New Explications upon the Works of Horace, 
with an Anſwer to the Criticiſms of Mr. Maſſon, a refugee 
Miniſter in England,” He treats Maſſon's book with great 
contempt ; and, ſpeaking of verbal criticiſm, ſtyles it“ The laſt 
effort of reflection and judgment,” in which he will no doubt be 
thought by many to have been not a little biaſſed in favour of his 
w, er Theſe ! Nouveaux Eclairciſſemens, &c.“ are to be 
ound in Sanadon's edition of Dacier's Horace.“ The next 
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Dr 
| —_— of his learning was in the edition he gave of “S. Anaſtaſi 
maitz Anagogicarum Contemplationum in Hexaemeron, lib. xii. 
Ac.“ that is, The 12th Book of the Anagogical Contemplations of 
Fr. Anaſtaſius, Monk of Mount Sinai, upon the Creation of the 
World, now firſt publiſhed, together with Notes and a Latin 
Franſlation.” Fhis was publiſhed in 4to. at Lond. 1682. 4 
In 1683, Dacier married Mademoiſelle Le Fevre ; and in 168;, 
abjured with his Iady the Proteſtant religion. Dacier's marria 
ſeems to have interrupted his literary purſuits conſiderably ; for we 
hear no more of him tilt 169 1, and then he proceeded to oblige the 
world with new publications. In that year he publiſhed a French 
tranflation of The Moral Reflections of the Emperor Marcus 
Antoninus, with Notes,“ in 2 vols. 12mo. Madam Dacier had a 
hand in this work. In 1692, he publiſhed * La Poetique d' Ariſ- 
totle, &c.“ that is, Ariſtotle's ae; containing the moſt exact 
Rules of judging of an heroic Poem, and of Theatrical Writings; 
as Tragedy and Comedy; tranſlated into French, with critical Re- 
marks upon the whole Work,” in 4to. This work was reprinted 
in Holland in 12mo; and ſome have aſſerted: it to have been Dacier's 
maſter- piece. In 1693, he publiſhed a French tranſlation of The 
Oedipus and Electra of Sophocles,” in x2mo ; but not with the 
fame fucceſs as the Poetics juſt mentioned. We have already men- 
tioned ſix publications of Dacier: the reſt thall now follow in order; 
for the life of this learned man, like that of moſt others, is little 
more than a hiſtory of his works. He publithed, 7. « Vies des 
Hommes illuſtres, &c.“ that is, Plutarch's Lives of illuſtrious 
Men, tranſlated into French, with Notes, Paris, 1694,” Tom. I. 
$vo. This eſſay, which contains only five lives, is the beginning of 
a work, which he afterwards finiſhed. 8.“ Les Oeuvres d' ("i 
pocrate, &c.“ that is The Works of Hippocrates, tranſlated 
into French, with Notes, and compared with the Manuſcripts in 
the King's Library, Paris, 1697,” 2 vols. 12mo. The Journal 
des Seavans” ſpeaks well of this verlion. 9.“ Les Oeuvres de 
Platon, &c.“ that is, The Works of Plato, tranſlated: into 
French, with Notes, and the Life of that Philoſopher, with an 
Account of the principal Doctrines of his Philoſophy, 1699,” 2 
vols. 12mo. Theſe are only ſome of Plato's pieces. 10. La Vie 
de Pythagore, &c.“ that is.“ The Life of Pythagoras, his Sym- 
bots . Verſes; The Lite of Hierocles, and his Commen- 
tary upon the Golden Verſes, 1706, 2 vols. 12mo. | : 
"tn 1695, Dacier had ſucceeded Felibien in the Academy of 
Infcriptions, and Francis de Harlay, abp. of Paris, in the French 
academy. In,1701, a new regulation was made in the Academy 
of Inſcriptions, by which every member was obliged to undertake 
fome uſeful work ſuitable to his genius and courſe of ſtudies ; and, 
m conformity to this order, Dacier had made this tranſlation 0 


The Life of Pythagoras, &c.” 11.“ Le Manuel d' Epictete, &c. 


that 
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that is, The Manual of Epictetus, with five Treatiſes of 
Simplicius upon important Subjects, relating to Morality an- 
Religion, tranflated into French, with Notes, 171 „ 2 vols. 
12mo. The authors of the Europe Scavante o — 1718,” 
having criticized the ſpecimen which he had given of his tranſlation 
of © e Lives, he printed, 12. An anſwer to them,” 
and inſerted, it in the © Journal des Scavans of the 25th of June and 
the 11th of July 1718.” 19. “ Vies des Hommes illuſtres de 
Plutarque, &c.” that is, © Plutarch's Lives of illuſtrious Mens 
reviſed by the MSS. and tranſlated into French, with Notes, hiſto- 
rical and critical, and the Supplement of thoſe Compariſons which 
are loſt. To which are added, thoſe Heads which could be found, 
and a general Index of Matters contained in the Work, Paris, 
1721,” 8 vols. 4to: Amſterdam, 1723, 9 vols. 8vo. This 
work was received with great applauſe, and ſuppoſed to be well 
done; yet not fo, ſay the authors of the . Bibliotheque Francoiſe, 
as to make the world at once forget the tranſlation of Amyot, obſo- 
Jete as it is. Dacier publiſhed ſome other things of a leſſer kind, 
as, 14. * Diſcours, &c. A Speech made in the French Academy, 
when he was admitted into it in the room of Mr. Harlay.“ 132 
« Anſwers, which he made, as Director of the Academy, to the 
Speech of M. Couſin, in 1697, and to that of M. de Boze, in 1715." 
Theſe two pieces are inſerted in the collections of the French aca» 
demy. 46. © Diſſertation ſur YOrigine de la Satire,” that is, A 
Diſſertation upon the Origin of Satire.” This is inſerted in the 
ſecond volume of the“ Memoirs of the Academy. of Belles Lettres 
in 1717.” 17. © Notes ſur Longin;” that is, © Notes upon Lon- 
ginus.” Dacier wrote alſo a“ Commentary upon "Theocritus,” 
which he mentions in his notes upon Horace; and a ſhort “ Trea- 
tiſe upon Religion, containing the reaſons which brought him over 
to the Church of Rome: but thele two works were never 
printed, | | 
He had a ſhare in the « Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. by Medals ;” 
and when it was finiſhed, was choſen to preſent it to his majeſty: 
who, being informed of the pains which Dacier had taken in u. 
ſettled upon him a penſion of 2000 livres; and about the ſame tune 
appointed him Keeper of the books of the king's cloſet in the Lou- 
vre. In 1713, he was made perpetual ſecretary of the French 
academy. In 1717, he obtained a grant in reverſion of 10090 
crowns upon his place of keeper of the books of the king's cloſet; 
and when this poſt was united to that of library-keeper to the king 
in 1720, he was not only continued in the privileges of his place 
during life, but the ſurvivance of it was granted to his wile ; a ta- 
vour, of which there had never been an inſtance before. But her 
death happening firſt, rendered this grant, ſy honourable to her, 
jneffectual. Great as Dacier's grief was for the lols of an help- 
mate ſo like himſelf, it did not prevent him from ſecking out 
| | another; 
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another; and he had actually been married a ſecond time, if death 
had not prevented him. He died Sept. 18, 1722, of an ulcer in the 
throat; which he did not think at all dangerous, ſince that very 
evening he was preſent at the academy. He was 71 years of age; 
ſhort of ſtature, and of a long and meagre viſage. He was 2 great 
promoter of virtue and learning; and if he was ſomewhat partial 
to antiquity, yet he is to be excuſed, becauſe he had particularly 

| ſtudied thoſe writers among the Pagans, who had applied themſelves 
with molt ſucceſs to the 3 e and regulation of the human 
mind. Conſidered in this light, eee. is an author highly to be 
valued: for he choſe none but uſeful ſubjects; devoted his labours 
to works only of importance ; and enriched the French language 
with thoſe remains of wife antiquity, which are moſt advantageous 
to the morals of mankind. | | 


DACIER (ANNE), wife of Andrew Dacier, and daughter of 
Tanneguy le Fevre, profeſſor of Greek at Saumur in France, was 
born in that city about the end of 1651. She was about 11 years 
old, when her father reſolved to give her a learned education; and 
the occaſion of his taking ſuch a reſolution was this : while he was 
teaching one of his ſons the rudiments of grammar, in the ſame 
room where Mad. le Fevre was employed with her needle, ſhe, as 
'a perſon wholly unconcerned, now and then ſupplied her brother 
with anſwers to queſtions that puzzled him. Her father, diſcovering 
her talents from thence, obliged her to a regular courſe of leſſons, 
and. brought her up a ſcholar. She went to 1 in 167, the year 
after her father died; and was then engaged in an edition of Calli- 
machus, which ſhe publithed in 1674, in 4to. Some ſheets of that 
work having been thewn to Huetius, preceptor to the dauphin, 
and other learned men at court, a propoſal was made to her of pre- 
paring ſome Latin authors, for the ule of the dauphin ; which, 
though ſhe rejected at firſt, ſhe at laſt undertook, and publiſhed an 
edition of Florus in 1674, in 4to. Her reputation being now 
ſpread over all Europe, Chriſtina of Sweden ordered count Coningf- 
mark to make her a compliment in her name; upon which Mad. 
le Fevre ſent the queen a Latin letter with her edition of Florus. 
Her majeſty wrote her an obliging anſwer ; and not long after wrote 
her another letter, to perſuade her to quit the Proteſtant religion, 
and made her conſiderable offers to ſettle her at court. This how- 
ever ſhe declined, and proceeded in the taſk the had undertaken, of 
ubliſhing authors for the uſe of the dauphin. “ Sextus Aurelius 
ictor”” came out under her care at Paris in 1681, 4to; in which 
ſame year alſo ſhe publiſhed a French tranſlation of © The Poems 
of Anacreon and Sappho with Notes,” which met with great ap- 
plauſe; ſo great, as to make Boilean declare, that it ought to deter 
any perſon from attempting to tranſlate thoſe poems into verſe. She 
publiſhed, for the uſe of the dauphin, * Eutropius, Paris, 1683, 
| i 4¹0. 
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to. which was afterwards printed at Oxford in 1696, 8vo; 
and “ Dictys Cretenſis and Dares Phrygius, Paris, 1684,” 4to. 
which was afterwards printed, “cum notis variorum,” at Amſt. 


in 1702, 8yo. She had alſo publiſhed- French tranſlations of 


„The Amphytrio, Epidicus, and Rudens, Comedies of Plautus, 


Paris, 1683,“ g vols. 12mo; and of“ The Plutus and Clouds of 
Ariſtophanes, 1684,” 12mo: with notes, and an examen of all 
theſe plays according to the rules of the theatre. She was ſo charmed 
with the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, it ſeems, that, as we learn 
from herſelf, ſhe had read it over 200 times with pleaſure. 

In the midſt of all theſe various publications, ſo cloſe to each 
other, ſhe found time to marry Dacier, with whom ſhe had been 
brought up in her father's houſe, from her earlieſt years. This happened, 


as we have already obſerved in our account of that gentleman, in 


1683; though ſome have controverted not only the date, but even 
the marriage itſelf; and have ſurmifed, that ſhe was previouſly 
married to one John Leſnier, a bookſeller of her father's, and that 
the ran away from him four the ſake of Dacier, with whom ſhe 
was never married in a regular way. We know not how to come 
at certainty in this matter, yet are inclined to reject the account, as 
not built upon any ſolid foundation; ſince it is hardly poſſible to 
conceive, but that fo extraordinary a ci ance in the hiſtory of 
fo celebrated a lady, mult, if it were true, have been notorious and 
inconteſted. Mad. Dacier, ſoon after her marriage, declared to 
the duke of Montauſier and the bithop of Meaux, who had been her 
friends, a deſign of reconciling herſelf to the church of Rome; 
but as M. Dacier was not yet "convinced of the reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch a change, they thought ou to retire to Caltres in 1684, in 
order to examine the controverſies between the Proteſtants and 
Papiſts. They at laſt determined in favour of the latter; and, as 
we have already obſerved, made their public abjuration in Sept. 
1683. This might probably occaſion the above-mentioned rumour, 


ſo much to the diſadvantage of Mad. Dacier; though we cannot 


affirm it did, that there was at the bottom no better reaſon for it. 
After their converſion, the duke of Montauſier and the bithop of 
Meaux recommended them at court; and the king ſettled a penſion 
of 1500 livres upon M. Dacier, and another of 500 upon his lady. 
The patent was expedited in November; and upon the advice 
which they received of it, they returned to Paris, where they re- 
ſumed their ſtudies, and obliged the world with many valuable 
productions. 

In 1688, the publiſhed a French tranſlation of! Terence's Come- 
dies, with Notes,” in g vols. 12mo. She is ſaid to have rifen at five 
oclock in the morning during a very ſharp winter, and to have 


D 
diſpatched four of the comedies ; but, upon looking them over 


lome months aſter, to have flung them into the fire, being much 
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diſſatisfied with "4 and to have begun the tent e again. She 
brought the work then to the higheſt perfection, and even reached 
the graces and noble ſimplicity of the original. It was a circum- 
ſtance greatly to her honour, that, having taken the liberty to 
change the ſcenes and acts, her diſpoſition of them was afterwards 
confirmed by an excellent MS. in the king of France's library, 
She had a hand in the tranſlation of“ Marcus Antoninus, u hich 
her butband publiſhed in 1691, and likewiſe in the ſpecimen of 
a tranfſlation of « Plutarch's Lives,“ which he publithed three 
years after; but being deſirous of publiſhing a tranflation of Homer, 
the leſt her huſband to finiſh that of Plutarch. In 1711, ſhe pub- 
liſhed ** The Iliad of Homer, tran{lated into French, with Notes,” 
in g vols, 12mo; and the tranſlation is reckoned elegant and faith. 
fil. In 1714, ſhe publiſhed “ The Cauſes of the Corruption of 
Taſte.” This treatiſe was written againſt M. de la Motte, who in 
the preface to his © Iliadꝰ had declared very little eſteem for that 
poem. Mad. Dacier, thocked with the liberty he had taken with 
her favourite author, immediately began this defence of him, in 
which ſhe did not treat La Motte with the greateſt civility. This 
was the beginning of a literary war, which produced a great number 
of books in the conrfe of it. In 1716, the publiſhed * A Defence of 
Homer againſt the Apology of Father Hardonin, or, a Sequel of 
the Caules of the Corruption of Taſte:“ in which the attempts to 
thew, that father Hardouin, in endeavouring to apologize for 
Homer, has done him a greater injury than ever he received from 
his. moſt declared enemies. Beftdes theſe two pieces, ſhe had pre- 
pared a third againſt La Motte; but ſuppreſſed it, after M. de Val 
Iincourt had procured a reconciliation between them. "The ſame 
year alſo, ſhe publithed “ The Odyſſey of Homer, tranſlated from 
the French, with Notes,” in g vols. z2mo; and this, as far as wc 
can find, was the laſt thing ſhe publiſhed. She was in a very infirm 
ate of health the laſt two years of her life; and died, after a very 
painful ficknels, Aug. 17, 1720, being 69 years of age. She had 
two daughters and a ſon, of whole education the took the ſtricteſt 
care; but the fon died young: one of her daughters became a nun, 
and the other, who is faid to have had united in her all the virtues 
and accompliſhments of her ſex, died at 18 years of age. Her mo- 
ther has faid high things of her, in the preface to her tranſlation of 
lid.“ 

Mad. Dacier was a lady of great virtue as well as learning. She 
was remarkable for firmneſe, generolity, good- nature, and piety. 
Her modeity was fo great, that the never ſpoke of ſubjects of lite- 
rature; and it was with fume diihculty the could at any time be 
drawn to do it. We mult not forget to obſerve, that the academy 
of Ricovrati at Padua chote her ou, of their body in 1684. 


3 | DAILLE 


Dall £17308 


——— — ————— — 


DAILLE (JonN), a miniſter of the church of Paris, and one 
of the ableſt advocates the Proteſtants ever had, was born at Cha- 
telleraut, Jan. 6, 1594; but carried ſoon after to Poitiers, where 
his father uſually lived, on account of the office which he bore of 
receiver of the conſignations there. His father deſigned. him for 
bulineſs, and propoſed to leave him his office ; but the prodigious 


inclination, which nature had given him for books, over-ruled . 


that projeck, and he was ſent, though not till he was 11 years of 
age, to 8. Maixent in Poitou, to obtain the firſt rudiments of learn- 
ing. He continued his ſtudies at Poitiers, Chatelleraut, and Sau- 
mur; and, having finiſhed his claſſical learning in the laſt of thoſe 


towns, he entered on logic at Poitiers, at the age of 16, and finiſhed 


kis courſe of philoſophy at Saumur under the celebrated Duncan. 
He began his theological ſtudies at Saumur in 1612; which, ſays 
his ſon, was indiſputably one of the moſt lucky years in his whole 
life, becauſe, in the October of it, he was admitted into the fa- 
mily of the illuſtrious Monſ. du Pleſſis Mornay, who did him the 
konour to pitch upon him for a tutor to two of his grandſons, 
Here, though he diſcharged the truſt he had undertaken very well, 
yet It is ſaid that he received more inſtruction from the grand- 
tather, than he communicated to the grandſons. Mornay was ex- 
tremely pleaſed with him, frequently read with him, and concealed 
from him nothing of whatever he knew: ſo that ſome have been 
ready to impute the great figure Mr. Daillé afterwards made, to 


the lectures he had liſtened to at the feet of this Gamaliel; and it is 


but reaſonable to ſuppole, that they contributed not a little to it. 
Daille, having lived ſeven years with ſo excellent a maſter, was 
now to travel with his two pupils. They ſet out in the autumn of 
1019, and went to Geneva; and from thence through Piedmont 
and Lombardy to Venice, where they ſpent the winter. During 
their abode in Italy, a melancholy affair happened, which perplexed 
him greatly. One of his pupils fell ſicx at Mantua; and he re- 
moved him with all ſpeed to Padua, where thoſe of the Proteſtant 
religion have more liberty. This young gentleman unfortunately 
died; and then the difficulty was, how to avoid the traverſes of 
the inquiſitors, and get him carried to France, to the burial-place 
of his anceſtors. He thought at length, that the beſt way would 
be to ſend lim under the diſguiſe of a bale of merchandize goods 
Gr a cargo of books; and in this manner his corple was conveyed 
to France, under the care of two of his ſervants ; net however 
without the neceſſary ſaſe- conduct and paſſports, which were pro- 
cared for him from the republic by the celebrated father Paul. 
He continued to travel with his other pupil; and they ſaw Switzer- 
jand, Germany, Flanders, Holland, England; and returned to 
France towards the end of 1621. The ſon relates, that he had 
eiten heard his father regret thoſe two years of travelling, which 
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he reckoned as loſt, becauſe he could have ſpent them to better 
purpoſe in his cloſet; and, it ſeems, he would have regretted them 
ſtill more, if he had not enjoyed the privilege at Venice of being 
familiarly acquainted with father Paul. By the way, this eircum— 
ſtance of Daille's life may furniſh one argument among a thou- 
ſand, to prove, that father Paul concealed, under the habit of 
a monk, a temper wholly devoted to Proteſtantiſm and its pro- 
feſſors. | b 

Daillé was received miniſter in 1623, and firſt exerciſed his 
office in the family of du Pleſſis Mornay : but this did not laſt long; 
for that lord fell fick a little after, and died the ſame year, in the 


arms of the new paltor. Daille ſpent the following year in di. - 


geſting ſome papers of his, which were afterwards publiſhed in 
two volumes, under the title of““ Memoirs.” In 1625, he was 
appointed miniſter of the church of Saumur; and the year after 
removed to that of Paris. Here he ſpent the reſt of his life, and 
diffuſed great light over the whole body, as well by his ſermons, as 
by his books of controverſy. In 1628, he wrote his celebrated 
book, „De l' Uſage des Peres,” or, Of the Ule of the Fathers;” 
but, on account of ſome troubles which ſeemed to be coming 
upon the Proteſtants in France, it was not publiſhed till 1631. 
Bayle has expatiated much on this work, and ſeems to think it 
Daille's maſter-piece; it has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and alſo 
Into Latin, which was reviſed by Daille himſelf, and printed at Ge- 


neva 1650. 


In 1633, he publiſhed another work of general concern, en- 
titled, «© L'Apologie de nos Egliſes,“ which was alſo tranſlated 
into Engliſh by Mr. Smith, in 1658; as it was into Latin the 
fame year by Daille himſelf, and printed at Amſterdam in 8vo. 
It was greatly complained of by the clergy of France, as ſoon as 
It was publiſhed, and ſome were employed to write againſt it. 


Daillé wrote two or three little pieces in defence of it, which were 


afterwards printed with it in the Latin edition. We need not enu- 
merate the ſeveral works of Mr. Daillé; for, being chiefly con- 
troverſial, and written on particular occaſions, they are now of 
very little nſe, He wrote a great deal; which will not be wondered 
at, when it is conſidered, that he lived long, was very laborious, 
enjoyed a good ſtate of health, and was not burthened with a large 
family. He was endowed with the qualifications of a writer in a 
molt eminent degree; and had this ſingular advantage, that his 
underſtanding was not impaired with age: for'it is obfervable, that 
there is no leſs ſtrength and fire in his two volumes * De Objecto 
Cultus Religioſi,“ the firſt of which was publiſhed when he was 
70 years old, than in any af his earlier works. | 
He aſſiſted at the national ſynod, which was held at Alengon in 
1037 ; and his authority and advice contributed much to quiet the 


diſputes which were then warmly agitated among the Proteſtants 
; concerning 
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concerning univerſal grace. He declared ſtrenuouſly for univerſal 
grace; and afterwards publiſhed at Amſterdam, in 1655, a Latin 
work againſt Frederic Spanheim, the divinity profeſſor at Leyden, 
entitled.“ An Apology for the Synods of Alengon and Charenton.“ 
This work rekindled the war among the Proteſtant divines; yet 
Daille endeavoured to clear himſelf, by ſaying, that his book had 
been publiſhed without his knowledge. Nevertheleſs, he anſwered 
the celebrated Samuel des Marets, profeſſor of Groningen, who had 
written againſt him with all the ſharpneſs imaginable ; which pro- 
duced a ſhort, but very warm conteſt between them, in which 
Daille did not come off entirely clear and free from blame in 
this reſpect. He died at Paris April 15, 1670; having never ex- 
perienced throughout his life any thing to call illneſs, except that 
in 1650 he was ſuddenly ſeized with a lethargic or apoplectic diſ- 
order, in which he lay 10 or 11 days, apparently without a poſſi- 
bility of recovering. He left a vaſt reputation behind him; and 
the Proteſtants uſed to ſay in France, that “ they had had no better 
writer ſince Calvin than M. Daille.” Beſides controverſial and 
other writings, he publiſhed a vaſt number of ſermons ; as many 
as amounted to near 20 volumes. He is very clear, both with re- 
gard to the expreſſion, and to the diſpoſition of his ſubject. He 
was reproached by one of his adverſaries with ſtealing ſeveral things 
from Dr. Davenant, in his“ Expoſition of the Epiſtle to the 
Coloſſians;“ but he anſwered the charge. 

He married in the lower Poitou, in May 1625; and his wife 


died the giſt of that month, 1631, leaving him only one fon, of 


whom ſhe lay-in at the houſe of the Dutch ambaſſador, Oct. g1, 
1628. She had taken refuge there, becauſe the Proteſtants were 
afraid leſt the news of the taking of Rochelle might raiſe popular 
tumults among them. This only ſon, whoſe name was Hadrian 
Daille, was received a miniſter in 1633. He had continued his 
_ theological ſtudies with his father for ſeveral years, when the con- 
ſiſtory of Rochelle invited him thither. Five years after, that is, 
in 16358, he was choſen a miniſter of Paris, and became a col- 
league with his father. He was alive at the revocation of the edict 
of Nantz, and, then retiring to Switzerland, died at Zurich in 
May 1699. All his MSS. among which were ſeveral works of 
his father's, were carricd to the public library. It 1s remarkable, 
that Daille the father, though a widower at 37, never attempted 
to marry again. | 


DALECHAMPS (JAMES), a learned phyſician, was born of 


a gentleman's family at Caen in Normandy, in 1313. He was 
excellently ſkilled in the belles lettres, and was the author of ſome 


works, which thewed his learning to be very univerſal. He wrote 


« A General Hiſtory of Plants,” which conſiſted of 18 books, in 
French; three books © De Pelte;” and Scholia in Pauli Agi- 
net," 
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netæ, hb. vi. He publiſhed Pliny's “ Natural Hiftory, with 
Notes,” which Scaliger was greatly prejudiced againſt, before it 
appeared; thinking, that, though. otherwiſe a very learned man, 
he had not talents for a work of that nature. It ſcems, however, 
that Scaliger was happily deceived ; and afterwards confeſſed, that 


his edition of Pliny was the beſt w hich had appeared. He tranſ- 


lated alto into Latin the 15 books of Athenæus, and ſpent, it is 
faid, go years about it. He practiſed phyſic at Lyons from 135 
to 1338, when he died, aged 75. 
— — d 

DALTON (Jonx, D. D.), was born at Deane in Cumber- 
land, where his father was then rector, 1700. He had his ſchool 
education at Lowther in Weſtmoreland, and thence was removed, 
at ſixteen, to Queen's-College in Oxford. When he had taken 
his firſt degrees, he had the employment of being tutor or governor 
to lord Beauchamp, only lon of Algernon Seymour, carl of Hert- 
ford, late duke of Somerſet. During his attendance on that noble 
youth, he employed ſome of his leiſure hours in adapting Milton's 
« Maſque at Ludlow-Caltle” to the ſtage, by a judicious inſertion 
of feveral longs and paſſages ſelected from other of Milton's works, 
as well as of ſeveral ſongs and other elegant additions of his own, 
ſuited to the characters, and to the manner of the original author, 
He rendered it a very acceptable preſent to the public; and it ſtill 
continues one of the molt favourite dramatic entertainments, under 
the title of Comus, a Maſque,” being ſet to muſic by Dr. 
Arne. Beſides this, it * the advantage of being at firlt per- 
formed by Mr. Quin in the character of Comus, and by Mrs. Cib- 
ber in that of the lady. We cannot omit mentioning to Dalton's 
honour, that, during the run of this piece, he induitrioutly fought 
out a grand- daughter of Milton's, opprefſed both by age "and pe- 
nury; and procured her a benefit from this play, the profits of 
which to her amounted it is faid to upwards of 120]. A bad ſtate 
of health prevented him from attending his pupil abroad, and 
ſaved him the mortification of being an eye-witneſs of his death; 
tor he died of the finail-pox at Bologna i in Italy. Soon ajter, ſuc- 
ceeding to a fellowſhip in his college, he entered into holy orders, 


accord ing to the rules of that ſociety. 


He now applied himſelf with diligence to the duties of his func- 
tion, and was noticed as an able preacher at the univerſity. As 
ſuch, he was employed by Secker, afterwards archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, as his aſfiltant at St. James's. He was preſented to the 
rectory of St. Mary at Hill by the late duke of Someriet ; and, 
upon his recommendation, promoted by the king to a prebend of 
Worceſter; at which place he died in 17623. He married a ſiſter of 
Sir Francis Goſling, an alderman of London, of whom * left no 
ſurviving illue, He had publi mort, 1. A volume of © Sermons, 


1757 5” and, before that, 2. Two Epiſtles, written 7 854 
1744, 
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1744,” 4to. 3. A Deſcriptive Poem, addreſſed to two Ladies 
at their Return from viewing the Coal Mines near Whitehaven ; 
to which are added fome Thoughts on Building and Planting, to 
Sir James Lowther, of Lowther-Hall, Bart. 1755, 4to. 4. Re- 
marks on twelve Hiſtorical Deſigns of Raphael, and the Muſeum 
Gracum & Egyptiacum; or, Antiquities and Views of Greece 
and Egypt, illuſtrated by Prints from Mr. Richard Daiton's 
Drawings.” | 
Richard Dalton his brother is librarian to his majeſty ; and be- 
ſides the prints of antiquities here mentioned, publithed lately, 
« A Deſcription of certain Prints, from Drawings made by him- 
ſelt on the Spot, of the Proceſlion to Mecca.” 
DAMASCENUS (Joun), an illuſtrious father of the church in 
the 8th century, was born at Damaſcus, where his father, though 
a Chriſtian by birth and education, had the place of counſellor of 
ſtate to the Saracen caliph. He was liberaily educated in his father's 
houle by a private tutor, under whom he made a very great progrels 
in all kinds of literature, and alſo imbibed a ſtrong zeal for religion: 
and he was thought a man of ſuch uncommon parts and attain- 
ments, that, at the death of his father, he ſucceeded him in the 
place of counſellor of ſtate. In 728, when the controverſy about 
images was warmly agitated, he ſhewed himſelf extremely zealous 
tor them ; and diſperſed letters through the empire, to ſupport 
their cauſe againſt the efforts of the emperor Leo Iſauricus, who 
oppoſed them vehemently. Some of theſe letters fell into the 
hands of Leo, who, they ſay, was ſo exaſperated at the zeal of 
Damaſcenus, that he contrived the following expedient, in order to 
be revenged on him. He cauſed the hand- writing of them to be 
ſo well ſtudied by a penman, fkilled in the art of counterfeiting ; 
hands, that it was impollible to diſtinguiſh the true from the falſe. 
Then he cauſed a letter to be written, wherein he makes Damalce- ] 
nus adviſe Leo to ſend ſome troops towards Damaſcus ; and pro- 1 
miſed him, as governor of the place, to order all things in ſuch a N 
raanner, that the taking of it ſhould be infallible. After which, 
he ſeat this letter to the prince of the Saracens ; and gloried very ; 
much in refuſing ro take advantage of a traitor's peridy, and in | 
having the generoſity to diſcover to the caliph the treaſon of one of * 
| 
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his ſubjects. The caliph without hearing the proteſtations of inno- 
cence which Damaſcenus made, and without ſuffering him to diſ- 
cover Leo's artifice, commanded that hand, with which he ſup- 
poſed he had written ſo treaſonable a letter, to be immediately 
ſtruck off, and ordered it to be publicly expoſed on a gibbet to the 
icht of the whole city. John of Jeruſalem, who wrote the life 
ot Damaſcenus, relates this account; and adds a further miracu- 
Jous circumſtance, that the Virgin Mary, upon the application of 
Damaſcenus, who was carnelt to have a proof of his innocence, 

cauſed, 
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cauſed, by her interceſſion with her Son, his hand to be joined 
again to his arm, with only a circle above his wriſt, to ſhew where 
it had been cut off. But the ſtory itſelf, as well as the miracle 
which belongs to it, has been queſtioned greatly, and eyen rejected 
by ſome. After this, Damaſcenus obtained leave of the caliph to 
retire from public affairs, and to ſpend the remainder of his days in 
folitude; and with this view, after he had ſold his goods and 
poſſeſſions, and diſtributed the money to the poor, he went to 
Jeruſalem, where he ſhut himſelf up in the monaſtery of St. Sabas. 
There he ſet himſelf to write books of divinity about 7go, and 
continued to do ſo to the time of his death. The monk, who was 
choſen for his ſpiritual director, enjoined him perpetual ſilence ; 
and, becauſe he did not obſerve the ſaid injunction, turned him 
out of his cell, and ordered him, for penance, to empty the filih 
of the monaſtery : but, ſeeing him ready to obey, he diſpenſed with 
his doing it, and affectionately embraced him. Damaſcenus was 
ordained prieſt towards the latter end of his life by the partriarch 
of Jeruſalem, and returned immediately to his monaſtery. He 
died about 750, leaving behind him many compoſitions of va- 
Tious kinds. His works have been often printed ; but the belt 
edition of them 1s that of Paris 1712, in 2 vols. folio. 
— 

DAMASCIUS, a celebrated heathen philoſopher and writer, 
of the Stoic ſchool as ſome ſay, of the Peripatetic according to 
others, was born at Damaſcus, and flouriſhed ſo late as 540, when 
the Goths reigned in Italy. If great maſters can make a great 
ſcholar or philolopher, Damaſcius muſt have been one; for he 
ſeems to have had every advantage of this kind. Theon, we are 
told, was his maſter in rhetoric ; Iſidorus in logic; Marinus, the 
ſucceſſor of Proclus in the ſchool of Athens, in geometry and 
_ arithmetic ; Zenodotus, the ſucceſſor of Marinus, in philoſophy ; 
and Ammonius in aſtronomy, and the dottrines of Plato. He 
wrote the life of his maſter Iſidorus, and dedicated it to Theo— 
dora, a very learned and philoſophic lady, who had been a pupil 
of Iſidorus. In this life, which was copiouſly written, Damaſcius 
frequently attacked the Chriſtian religion; yet obliquely, it is faid, 
and with ſome relerve and timidity : for Chriſtianity was then too 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and protected by its numbers, to endure any 
longer the bare-faced infolence of Paganiſm. Of this life how- 
ever we have nothing remaining, but fome extracts which Photius 
has preſerved ; who alto acquaints us with another work of Da- 
maſcius, of the philoſophic, or, if you will, of the theologic 
kind. "This was divided into four books ; the firſt of which was, 
„De Admirandis Operibus,” the ſecond, “ Admirandæ Narra- 
tiones de Dæmonibus,“ the third, „ De Animarum Apparitiont- 
bus poſt obitum Admirande Narrationes,”” the fourth we know 
not what; the title not being preſerved, If this work had been 
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extant, we ſhould probably have had another proof, that the hea- 
thens of thoſe times were no leſs credulous and ſuperſtitious than 
the Chriſtians of thoſe times; but it is loſt. Damaſcius ſucceeded 
Theon in the rhetorical ſchool, over which he preſided nine years; 
and afterwards I ſidorus in that of philoſophy at Athens, in which 
fituation it is ſuppoſed that he ſpent the latter part of his, life. 
4 3 | | 

DAMIAN (PETER), cardinal and biſhop of Oſtia, flouriſhed 
in the 11th century, and ſeems to have been a very honeſt man. 
He had been a Benedictine, and, it is thought, would always have 
preferred ſolitude to the dignities of the church, if he had not been 
torced, as it were, to accept them. He publicly condemned the 
liberty which the popes took of oppoſing the emperors in the way 
of war; affirming, that the oſlices of emperor and pope are diſtinct, 
and that the emperors ought not to meddle with what belongs to 
the popes, nor the popes with what belongs to the emperors. 
Damian deſcribed alſo in a very lively manner the enormous vices 
of his age, in ſeveral of his works.; in his “ Gomorrhaus” par- 
ticularly, which, though pope Alexander II. thought fit to ſup- 
preſs, has nevertheleſs been preſerved. Damian lived latterly in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Apennine, retired with ſome hermits. 
His works were printed at Paris in 1663. | 


—— — 


DAMIENs, a native of France, executed March 28, 1757, 


for attempting to aſſaſſinate the king. For the form and manner 


of his execution, lee the article CHASTEL. 

DAMQOCLES, a flatterer of the tyrant Dionyſius, affecting, 
upon ſome occaſion or other, to admire the fortune of that prince, 
Dionyſius, to convince him that princes are not always ſo happy 
as they ſeem to be, invited him to a feaſt; and cauſed a naked 
{word to be hung over his head, which was only held by a ſingle 
hair. Damocles, extremely {truck with a ſenſe of the hazardous 
ſituation he was in, changed his opinion at once; and, for his own 
particular part, begged of Dionyſus, that he might retire from 
court and high life into that mediocrity of condition, where no 
danger was, and where he ſhould not be ſubject to a reverſe of 
tortune. : =” | 


DAMPIER (Capt. WILLIAM), the famous Engliſh voyager, 
was delcended from a good family in Somerſetſhire, and born in 
1652; but loſing his father when very young, he was ſent to ſea, 
where he ſoon diitinguithed himſelf, particularly in the South-Sea. 
He aſſociated himfelf with captain Cook, in order to cruize on 
the Spaniards; and, Aug. 2g, 1683, fatled from Achamac in Vir- 
ginia for the Cape de Verde iſlands. After touching at ſeveral of 
them, he ſteered for the ſtreights of Magellan; but, the wind being 
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ainſt them, they ſtood over for the Guinea coaſt, and in a few 
days anchored at the mouth of Sherborough river, where the ſhip's 
crew were hoſpitably received by the inhabitants. He then pro- 
ceeded to the South Seas through the ſtreights of Magellan ; and, 
arriving at the iſle of Juan Fernandez, took on board a Moſkito 
Indian, who had been left in that uninhabited place above three 
© years before. After ſtaying fourteen days at this ifland, they ſet 
fail April 8, 1684, ſteering towards the line, off the iſlands of 
Peru and Chili; took ſeveral prizes, and proceeded to the Galli- 
pago iſlands, and from thence to Cape Blanco, where captain 
Cook was interred. July 19, Mr. Edward Davis was appointed 
captain in the room of Cook, ſailed the next day towards Rio Leja, 
and from thence to the gulf of Amapalla ; and Sept. 2oth came 
to an anchor in the ifland of Plata, Here they made a deſcent 


upon Paita, attacked the fort, and took it with little oppoſition. 


But finding that the governor and inhabitants had quitted the 
town, and carried off their money, goods, and proviſions, they ſet 
fre to it; and afterwards failed for, and attacked Guaiquil, but 
without ſuccels. | : 
'They entered now the bay of Panama : their deſign was to look 
into ſome river unfrequented by the Spaniards, in ſearch of ca- 
noes ; and therefore they endeavoured to make the river of St. Jago, 
on account of its nearneſs to the iſland of Gallo, in which there 
is much gold, and ſaie anchorage for ſhips. Dampier with ſome 
others, in four canoes, ventured to row {1x leagues up the river; 
but the Indians, at their approach, got into their canoes, and 
paddled away againſt the ſtream much faſter than they could follow. 
They therefore returned the next morning, in order to fail for the 
iſland of Gallo; and in their way took a Spanith pacquet boat, 
ſent with diſpatches from Panama to Lima, by which they learned, 
that the armada, being arrived from Spain at Porto Bello, waited 
for the plate fleet from Lima, which made them reſolve to rendez- 
vous among the king's or pearl iflands, by which all the ſhips 
bound to Panama from Lima mult necetfarily paſs. On May 28th 
they diſcovered the Spanith fleet ; but night approaching they ex- 
changed only a few thot. The Spaniſh admiral, by the artifice 
of a falſe light, got the weather-gage of them the next day, and 
came up to them with full ſail, which obliged them to make a 
running fight of it all round the bay of Panama, and thus their 
long- projected deſign ended unſucceſsfully. They ſailed now for 
the iſland of Quibo, where they found captain Harris ; and as their 
late attempt at fea had been fruitleſs, they reſolved to try their for- 
tune by land, by attacking the city of Leon, on the coaſt of 
Mexico. This place they took and burnt, and proceeded to Rio 
Leja, which they alſo took. | 
Here Dampier left captain Davis, and went on board with captain 
Swan, in order to ſatisfy his curioftity, by obtaining a more yy 
| ie 


DANCHET=—{ Anthony.) „ 
3 I” 
ſet knowledge of the northern parts of Mexico. They continued 
ſailing to the weſtward, till they came to Guatulco, one of the 
beſt ports in the kingdom of Mexico; and from thence to Cape 
Cerientes, where they waited ſome time in hopes of meeting with 
a galleon, of which they had received information. They con- 
tinued cruizing off this cape till Jan. 1, when their proviſions 
being exhauſted, they ſteered to the valley of Valderas to procure 
a ſupply of beef, And while they were engaged in this neceſſary 
buſineſs, the Manilla ſhip paſſed by them to the eaſtward. After 
this they ſtecred towards California, and anchored in one of the 
Tres Maria iſlands. Dampier, having been long ſick of a dropſy, 
was here buried for. about half an hour up to the neck in ſand, 
which threw him into a profuſe ſweat; and being afterwards 
wrapped up warm, and put to bed in a tent, found great benefit 
from this extraordinary remedy.” | 
Their ſucceſs in this part of the world having been very indif- 
ferent, and there appearing no probability of its mending, Swan 
and Dampier agreed to ſteer their courle for the Eaſt-Indies. They 
ſailed to St. John's-Ifland, to the Piſcadores, to Bouton-Ifland, to 
New Holland, to Trieſt; and arriving at Nicobar, Dampier with 
others was left on ſhore, and treated with preatEivility by the in- 
habitants. He however left them, and arrived at the Englih fac- 
tory at Achen; where he became acquainted with captain Bowry, 
who would have perſuaded him to fail with him to Perlia in quality 
of boatſwain: but he declined accepting of this propoſal, on ac- 
count of the ill ſtate of his health. He afterwards engaged with 
captain Weldon, under whom he made ſeveral trading voyages, 
tor upwards of fifteen months, and afterwards entered as a gunner 
to an Engiiſh fadory at Bencoolen. Upon this coaſt he ſtaid till 
1691, and then embarked for England, when he was obliged'to 
make his eſcape by creeping through one of the port-holes ; for 
the governor had revoked his promiſe of allowing him to depart, 


but he brought off his journal and moſt valuable papers. He ar- 


rived in the Downs Sept. 16; and being in want of money, ſold 
his property in a painted Indian prince, who was carried about 
for a fight, and ſhewn for money. He appears afterwards to have 
been concerned in an expedition concerted by the merchants of 
Briſtol to the South Sea, commanded by captain Woodes Ropers, 
which failed in Aug. 1708, and returned Sept. 1711; a voyage 
attended with many ſingular circumſtances, and a great number 
of curious and entertaining events. We have no further particulars 
of his life or death. His “ Voyage round the World” is wel 


known, and has gone through many editions, | | 


DANCHET (AnTmonry), a French poet, was born at Riorn 
in 1671; and went to Paris, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very 
early in the republic of letters. At ninetcen, he was invited to 
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Chartres, to be profeſſor of rhetoric ; which office he diſcharged 
with high repute for four years. Upon his return to Paris, he 
devoted his labours entirely to the ans of the theatre; for which 
he continued to write ſongs,. operas, and tragedies, to the end of 
| his life. He was admitted a member of the Academy of. Inſcrip- 
7 tions in 1706, and of the French academy in 1712, He had a 
. place in the king's library, and died at Paris in 1748; after having 
long poſſeſſed the eſteem of the public, as well by his integrity as 
= by 4 writings. His works were collected and printed at Paris, 
1731, in 4 vols. 12mo. 


— ᷣT— 


DANDINI (JIE ROME), an Italian Jeſuit, was born at Ceſena 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate in 1554; and was the firſt of his order 
who taught philoſophy at Paris. He bore ſeveral honourable 
offices in the ſociety; for, beſides teaching divinity at Padua, he 
was rector of the ſeveral colleges at Ferrara, Forli, Bologna, Parma, 
and Milan; vilitor in the provinces of Venice, Toulouſe, ard 
Guienne z provincial in Poland, and in the Milaneſe. He taught 
philoſophy in Perugia, 1596, when he was pitched upon by Cle— 
ment VIII. to be his nuncto to the Maronnes of Mount Libanus. 
He embarked ae Venice in July the ſame year, and returned to 
Rome in Auguſt the year following. | 

He wrote a book entitled his“ Journey to Mount Libanus,” 
which was printed at Ceſena in 1656. It contains the relation of 
his journey to the Maronites and to Jeruſalem; but father Simon, 
who tranſlated it into French, has left out the journey to Jeruſalem, 
becauſe, he ſays, there is nothing new in-it, “ nothing but what 
has been obſerved by travellers already.“ | 

Dandini died at Forli in 1634, aged 80. His “ Commentary 

on the three Books of Ariſtotle de Anima“ was printed at Paris 
in 1611, in folio; and after his death, his “ Ethics'* was printed 
at Ccſena in 1651, in the ſame ſize. 
4 — 

DANEF (PETER), a French abbe, was of the number of 
thoſe learned perſons who were pitched upon by the duke of 
Montautier, to illuſtrate claſſical authors for the uſe of the dau- 
phin. He had Phædrus allotted to his ſhare, which he publiſhed 
with a Latin interpretation and notes. He was the author alſo 
of a dictionary, which was once much read, but it is now grown 
obſelete; and of ſome other works. He died at Paris in 1709. 

—— 

DANIEL (SAMUEL), an eminent poet and hiſtorian of ous 
own country, who flourithed in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
}. was the ſon of a mulic-malter, and born near Taunton in Somer- 
ſetthire in 1562. In 1579, he was admitted a commoner of 
NMagdalen-College, in Oxford, where he continued three years, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in academical learning; but his genius 

| | inclining 
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inclining him more to ſtudies of a ſofter and gayer kind, he left the 
univerſity without a degree, and applied himſelf to poetry and hiſtory. 
Wood tells us, that at about 29, he tranſlated into Engliſh the 
worthy tract, as he calls it, of Paul Jovius, containing.“ A Diſ- 
courſe of rare Inventions both military and civil, called Impreſe!“ 
which was printed in 1383, and to which he put an ingenious 
preface. His own merit, added to the recommendation of his bro- 
ther-in-law John Florio, ſo well known for his Italian Dictionary, 


procured him the patronage of Anne, the conſort of James I. who 
made him one of the grooms of the privy-chamber. The queen 


took great pleaſure in Daniel's converſation ; and the encourage- 
ment he met with from the court, together with his own perſonal 
qualifications, eaſily introduced him to the molt ingenious and 
learned men of his time; ſuch as Sir John Harrington, Camden, 
Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry Spelman, Spenſer, Ben Jonſon, 
Stradling, Owen, &c. He rented a ſmall houſe and garden in 
Old-Street, near London, where in private he compoſed mott of 
his dramatic pieces. Afterwards he became tutor to the lady Anne 
Clifford, who, when ſhe came to be counteſs of Pembroke, was a 
great encourager of learning and learned men; and, upon the death 
of the famous Spenſer, was made poet-Jaurcat to queen Elizabeth. 
Towards the end of his life, he retired to a country farm, which he 
had at Beckington, near Philips-Norton, in Somerſetthize ; where, 
fays Wood, after he had enjoyed the muſes and religious contem- 
plation for ſome time with very great delight, he died in October, 
anno 1619, and was buried in the church of Beckington, with an 
inſcription fixed on the wall over his grave. He was a married man, 
but left no children. 

His poetical works. conſiſting of dramatic and other pieces, axe 
as follow: 1. The Complaint of Roſamond, 1594,” 4to. 2. 
« A Letter from Octavia to Marcus Antonius, 1611, 8vo. Theſe 
two pieces reſemble each other both in ſubject and {tyle, being 
written in the Ovidian manner, with great tenderneſs and variety of 
paſſion. g. Hymen's Triumph: a paſtoral "Fragi-Comedy. 
Preſented at the Queen's Court in the Strand, at her Majeſty's 
magnificent Entertainment of the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
being at the Nuptials of the Lord Roxborough, 1623,” 4to. 2d 
edit. 4. The Viſion,” or, as ſome copies have it, The Wil- 
dom of the Twelve Goddeiles : a Matk, 1604,” 8vo. 3. The 
Queen's Arcadia; a paſtoral I ragi-Comedy ; 1629.” 6. The 
Tragedy of Cleopatra, 1394.“ 7. The Tragedy of Philotas, 
1611, 8 vo; dedicated by a copy of verſes to the prince, afterwards 
Charles I. This play met with ſome oppoſition, becauſe it was 
reported, that the character of Philotas was drawn for the unfor- 
tunate earl of Eſſex; which obliged the author to vindicate himſelf 
from this charge in an apology, printed at the end of it. 8. The 
Hiſtory of the civil Wars between the Houſes of York and Lan- 

3 caſtor; 
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246 LIVES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
caſter ;” a poem in eight books, dedicated to prince Charles, 1604, 
8yo. Mr. Daniel's picture is before it. A Defence of Rhime, 
againſt a pamphlet, entitled, Obſervations on the Art of Engliſh 
Poeſy.: wherein is demonſtratively proved, that Rhime is the fitteſt 
Harmony of Words, that comports with our Language, 1611.“ 
8vo. It is dedicated“ Jo all the worthy Lovers and learned Pro- 
feſſors of Rhime within his Majeſty's Dominions;“ and it is 
addreſſed to William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who was our 
author's particular friend and patron. This is a proſe performance, 
All theſe pieces, with others, which there is no occaſion to parti- 
cularize here, were publiſhed together in 2 vols. 12mo. 1718. He 
alſo wrote © The firſt Part of the Hiſtory of England, in three 
Books;“ printed in 1613, 4to. and reaching to the end of Stephen's 
reign. To this he afterwards added.“ A Second Part,?” which was 
{1 in 1618, and reached to the end of Edward III. This 
ſtory was continued to the end of Richard III. by John Truſſel, a 
trader, and alderman of the city of Wincheſter; who, however, as 
Nicolſon has obſerved, „has not had the luck to have either his 
language, matter, or method, ſo well approved as thoſe of Mr. 
Daniel.“ | | 
Wood informs us, that there was another Samuel Daniel, a 
maſter of arts, who publiſhed in 1642, a book entitled, “ Archie- 
piſcopal Priority inſtituted by Chriſt;“ and another, if he is not 
miſtaken, called, The Birth, Life, and Death of the Jewiſh 
Unction.“ But he does not pretend to know any more of him. 


DANIEL (GasR1tr), a very ingenious and learned French- 
man, was born at Roan, Feb. 8, 1649; and, at 18, admitted into 
the ſociety of Jeſuits. He read lectures upon polite literature, upon 
philoſophy, and theology, at ſeveral places, in the beginning of his 

life; but afterwards, dropping this fort of exerciſes, he aſſumed the 
author-charaCter, and publithed a great many books upon different 
ſubjetts. One of his carlieſt productions was his “ Voyage du 
Monde de Deſcartes, or, © A Voyage to the World of Deſcartes.” 
This performance was fo well received, that it was ſoon tranſlated 
into ſeveral languages; Engliſh, Italian, &c. It has undergone 
many editions, which have been reviſed and enlarged by the author; 
and to that printed in 1703, there were added, by way of ſupple- 
ment, two or three pieces which have a connection with the ſubject. 
They are entitled, Nouvelles Difficultez, &c.” that is, New 
Difficulties propoſed to the Author of the Voyage, &c. concerning 
the Conſciouſneſs or Perception of Brutes : with a Refutation of 
two Defences of Deſcartes's general Syſtem of the World; by 
G. Daniel.” | 
| But the work for which the name of father Daniel is, and will 
be moſt memorable, is © The Hiſtory of France ;*' publiſhed at 
Paris in 171%, in three volumes folio, and highly eſtcemed. He 
atterwaid 
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afterwards publiſhed at Paris in 1722, in ſeven volumes 4to, a 
ſecond edition of his hiſtory, reviſed, corretted, augmented, and 
enriched with ſeveral authentic medals ; and a very pompous edition 
of it has been lately publiſhed, with a continuation, but in the 
way of annals only, from the death of Henry IV. in 1610, where 
father Daniel ſtopped, to the end of Louis XIVth's reign. He 
was the author of ſome other works: of an anſwer to the-provin- 
cial letters, entitled, 1. Dialogues between Cleander and Eu- 


doxus.” This book, in leſs than two years, ran through twelve 


editions: it was tranſlated into Latin by father Juvenci ; and after- 
wards into Italian, Engliſh, and Spaniſh. 2. Two Letters of 
M. Abbot to Eudoxus,” by way of remarks upon the © New 
Apology for the provincial Letters.” 9g. Ten Letters to Father 
Alexander,” where he draws a parallel between the doctrine of the 
Thomilts and the Jeſuits, upon the ſubjects of probability and 
race.” 4. * The Syſtem of Lewis de Leon concerning our 
blelled Saviour's laſt Paſſover, with a Diſſertation and Notes upon 
the Sentiments and Practice of the Quarto-decimans.” 5. A 
Defence of St. Auguſtin againſt a Book ſuppoſed to be written by 
Launoi.” 6. Four Letters, upon the Argument of the Book en- 
titled, © A Defence of St. Auguſtin.” 7. A theological tract, 
touching the Efficacy of Grace,” in two volumes. In the ſecond 
volume, he anſwers Serry's book, entitled,“ Schola Thomiſtica 
vindicata ;z” © Remonſtrance to the Lord Archbiſhop of Rheims, 
occaſioned by his Order, publiſhed July 15, 1697.” This per- 
formance of father Daniel's was often printed, and alſo tranſlated by 
Juvenci into Latin. He publiſhed other ſmaller works, which 
were all collected and printed in three volumes, 4to. _ 

Father Daniel was ſuperior of the maiſon proteſſe of the Jeſuits 
at Paris, and died there June 23, 1728. By his death, the Jeſuits 
loſt one of the greateſt ornaments their order ever had. 

— ùU— 

DANTE, an eminent Italian poet, was deſcended from an 
ancient family, and born at Florence, May 27, 1265. He diſco- 
vered an early inclination and genius for poetry; and as he fell in 
love very early in his youth, conſecrated the firſt labours of his muſe 
to Venus. Afterwards he undertook a more ſerious work, which he 
begun in Latin, and finiſhed in Italian verſe. He excelled greatly 
in Tuſcan poetry; and, as Bayle ſays, it would have been happy for 
him, had he never meddled with any thing elſe. But he was ambi- 
tious ; and having attained ſome of the moit conſiderable poſts in the 
commonwealth, he was cruſhed by the ruins of the faction which 
he embraced. The city of Florence, being divided into two factions, 
was become ſo tumultuous, that Pope Boniface VIII. ſent Charles 
de Valois thither in 1301, to re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity. 
Dante's faction being the weakeſt, it was expelled the city, and 
himſelf and other leaders ſent into baniſhment. He did not bear this 
misfortune 
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misfortune with conſtancy ; his reſentment was exceſſive. In the 
Hirſt place, he took the ſtrongeſt vengeance in his power againſt 
Charles de Valois, Who was brother to Philip the Fair of France, 
by railing at the kings of France, and ſatirizing them in his wri- 
tings for the meanneſs of their extraction. Thus he feigns, but very 
ridiculoufly, that Hugh Capet, the firit of the third race of the 
kings of France, was tke ſon of a butcher; and makes him own 
himſelf to be the root of a plant, which has done great miſchief to 
Chriſtendom. In the next place, he did all he could to expoſe his 
country to a bloody war, on account of the injuſtices which he 
thonght he {ſuffered from it. He incited Can Della Scala, Prince 
of Verona, to make war on the Florentines; and, as Volaterranus 
expreſſes himſelf, led the emperor to the ſiege of Florence. He 
took great pains to be recalled ; but all his efforts were vain, Dur— 
ing his baniſhment he applied himſelf diligently to ſtudy, and wrote 
ſeveral things with more ſpirit and fire than it is thought he would 
Have done if he had lived at home in quiet. His works were col- 
Jetted and printed at Venice in 1564, in folio, with the notes of 
Chriſtopher Landini; and they have been publiſhed there ſince. 
The moſt conſiderable of his works, is his poem entitled, The 
Comedy of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradiſe.” It contains many 
things, which are not agreeable to the Papiſts, and which ſeem to 
tipnity, that Rome is the teat of Antichriſt : for it appears, that 
Dante was as indifferent a Catholic for his time, as he was a good 
poet. Another book, which diſpleafed the court of Rome, and 
made him paſs for an heretic, was his treatife, entitled, De Mo- 
narchia;” and Du Pleſſis Mornay has alleged ſeveral opinions of 
his, which are by no means conformable to Popery. But perhaps 
ve thall do better to afcribe all this indignation at the church of 
Rome, to the perional injuries that he thought he received from the 
Pontiff, Who helped to ruin his party, than to any real change of 
ſentiment proceeding from convittion ; even if we ſhould allow. 
what ſome have related, though Bayle thinks it improbable, that 
during his exile he went to Paris to learn philoſophy, and the prin- 
ciples of divinity. He died in his exile at Ravenna, in July 1321, 
having juſt entered his 57th year; and it is thought, that grief was 
the cauſe of his death. He enjoyed an honourable retreat in the 
court of Guy Polentano, prince of Ravenna; and when the repub- 
lie of Venice prepared to make war on that prince, he was ſent by 
him to Venice to negotiate a peace there. The Venetians behaved 
arrogantly ; they would neither receive Dante, nor hear him; and 
this contemptuous treatment is ſuppoſed to have touched him fo 
ſenſibly, as to have occalioned the illneſs, upon his return to Ravenna, 
of which he died. It is remarkable that, a little before he expired, 
he had the ſtrength of mind to compole his own epitaph. 
DANTE (IexarTres), a deſcendant of the preceding, was born 
at Perugia, and took the habit of a Dominican monk. He became 


ſkilful 


* 
> 
* 


ſkilful in philoſophy and divinity, but more ſo in the mathematics. 
He was invited to Florence by the great duke Coſmo I. and ex- 
plained to him the ſphere, and the books of Ptolemy. He read 
public lectures on the ſame ſubject, and had many auditors in the 
univerſity of Bologna, where he explained geography and coſmo- 
graphy. Being returned to Perugia, he made a fine map of that 
city, and of its whole territory. The reputation of his learning 


cauſed him to be invited to Rome by Gregory XIII. Who employed 


him in making geographical maps and plans. He acquitted himſelf 
ſo well in this, that the Pope thought himſelf obliged to prefer him; 
and accordingly gave him the biſhopric of Alatri, near Rome. He 
went and reſided in his dioceſe; but Sixtus V. who ſucceeded 
Gregory XIII. would have him near his perſon, and ordered him 
to return to Rome. Dante was preparing for the journey, but was 
prevented by death, which ſeized him in 1386. He publiſhed at 
Florence, in 1569, a treatiſe“ Of the Conſtruction and Uſe of the 
Aſtrolabe.“ He alſo wrote notes on the“ Sphere of Sacroboſco,” 
on the Aſtrolabe,” and on the © Univerſal Planiſphere.” He 
made a ſphere of the world in five tables ; and was the author of 
ſome other ſmall things. 
DANTE (Jonn Baerist); of the ſame family, probably, with 
the preceding, and native alſoof Perugia, was an excellent mathema- 
tician, and is memorable for having titted a pair of wings fo exactly 
to his body, as to be able to fly with them. He made the experi- 
ment ſeveral times over the lake Traſimenus; and ſucceeded ſo well, 
that he had the courage to perform before the whole city of Peru- 
gia. The time he pitched upon was the ſolemnity of the marriage 


of Bartholomew d'Alviano with the ſiſter of John Paul Baglioni. 


He ſhot himſelf from the higheſt part of the city, and directed his 
flight over the ſquare, to the admiration of the ſpectators: but un- 
fortunately the iron with which he managed one of his wings, 


failed, and then, not being able to balance the weight of his body, 


he fell on a church, and broke his thigh. Bayle fancies, that the 
hiſtory of this Dædalus, for fo he was called, will not be generally 
credited; yet he obſerves, that it is faid to have been practiſed at other 
places, for which he refers us to the laſt“ Journal des Sgavans” of 
1678. Dante was afterwards invited to be profeſſor of the mathe- 
matics at Venice. He flouriſhed towards the end of the 15th 
century, and died before he was forty years old. | 
DANVERS (HN), a brave warrior in the end of the 
!ixteenth, and beginning cf the ſeventeenth century; and created 
earl of Danby by King Charles I. was the ſecond ton of Sir John 
Danvers, knight, by Elizabeth his wife, daughter and coheir to 
John Nevil, the laſt Lord Latimer. He was born at Danteſey in 
Wiltthire, on the 28th day of June 1573. After an education 
VOL. IV, 11 ſuitable 
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ſuitable to his birth, he went and ſerved in the Low-Country wars, 
under Maurice, count of Naſſau, afterwards Prince of Orange; and 
was engaged in many military actions of thoſe times, both by ſca 
and land. He was made a captain in the wars of France; occa- 
ſioned in that kingdom by the League: and there knighted for his 
good ſervice under Henry IV. king of France. Next, he was 
employe d in Ireland, as licutenant- general of the horſe, and ſer— 
geant-major of the whole army, under Robert, ear] of Eſſex, and 
Charles, baron of Mountjoy, in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Upon 
the acceflion of king James I. he was, on account of his family's 
deſerts and fufferings, advanced, the 21ſt of July 1603, to the 
dignity of a pcer of this en by the title of Baron of Danteſcy: 
and in 1605, by a 1h )eClal act of parijament, reſtored in blood, as 
heir to his 6 h er, notwithitanding the att: under of his elder brother, 
Sir Charles Da 12 5 cht. Morcover, he was appointed lord 
preſident of Munſter in Ireland, and in 1620, made governor of 
the ifle of er. tor bfe. By kin g Charles I. he was created 
earl of Danby, on February FE 79. and made one of his p rivy- 
council; and Knight of the order of the garter, Being himlelt a 
nan of learning, as well as a great encourager of it; and obſe rving 
that opporturytic s were wanting int ao ze univerſity of Gar rd for the 
uletul ſtudy of botany, ie purchaſed a piece 51 ground by the river 
Charwell, oppoliic- to Magdalen-College; which he encompaſſed 
With a curious wall of vs Tx ; polithe d {lon Gy! and replen! heel with 
ajoreat variety of plants and herbs proper for the ſtudy of phy hc and 
DOtany. "He anden allo an alms-houſe Bu a tree-{chool, at 
Malme bury in Wiltſhire. In his latter days he choſe a retired life; 
and, upon What account is not well known, tell under the diſpiea- 
litre of the court. At length, he died at his houſe in Cornbury-Park 
in Oxtorlithire, Pn the goth, 1043-4, in the leventy-i rit year 
of his age: an 2 vas 3 in the c. hancel of the p arith-church of 
Hanteley, umler a noble monument of white marble, with an epi- 
th, wiich © SIG the beit character that can be given of him. 
He was never married. f | 

DANVERS Gon), was younger brother and heir of Henry. 
He was allo a kni: 1 and one of the gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber to king Charles I. and was fo unorateful and inhuman 
as to lit in judgment upon {ls graci ous maller, that unfortunate 
prince, 2nd e be one ot tnole 5 ligued the warrant for his exe- 
eon. He Wed betore the reſtoration of king Charles II. but 
however, all his eitate rſonal were we, e III 
1661. From lord Clarendon we underttand, he was neglected by 


RE : . . „ 81 e * ri) 3 » LEE 1 I» : © 70 i Ns . 1? 
h's brother, and, by a vain expence in his way of living, con- 


* 1 ? 7 ! * . 
tricted a va't debt, which he K. ee not how to pay, and being 
f 43 l. > kar an ae Ow ld dare ad... 
a proud formal weak mn, between being ſeduced and a ſeducer, 
became o fac] mnyolred an their countels, that he ſuffered himſelf to 


be 
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be applied to their worſt offices, taking it to be a high honour to 

{it upon the ſame bench with Cromwell, who employed and con- 

re. him at once; nor did that party of miſcreants look upon 

two men in the kingdom with that ſcorn and det eltation as 
ae did upon Danyers and Mildmay. 
| — 

DARCL (Count), born in Ireland in 1725, and attached to 
che Stuart 2 was ſent to Paris in 1730, where being put 
under the care of M. Clairault, at ſeventeen years of age he gave 
a new folution of the problem of the curve of equal preſfure 1 in a 
reſiſting medium. This was followed the year after by a deter- 
mination of the curve deſcribed by a heavy body ſliding by its own 
weight along a moveable plane, at the ſame time that the preſſure 
of the body "cauſes an horizontal motion in the plane. This pro- 
blem had indeed been reſolved by John Bernoulli and Clairault; 
but, beſides that chevalier Darci's method was peculiar to him, we 
diſcover throughout the work traces of that originality which 1s the 
leading character of all his productions. Darci ferved in the war 
of 1744, and was taken prifoner by the Enghiſh. During the 
courſe of the war, however, he gave two memoirs to the aca- 
elemy. The firſt contained a general principle of mechanics, that 
of the preſcrvation ol the rotatory motion. Danicl Bernoulli and 
Euler go found it out in 1745; but, beſides that it is not likely 
their works ſhould have reached Mr. D. in the midſt of his cam- 
paigns, his method, which is different from theirs, is equally ori- 
ginal, ſimple, elegant, and ingenious. This principle, which he 
Again brought forward in 1750, by the name of * the principle of 
the preſervation of action,“ in order to oppole it to Maiupertuis' 
principle of the leaſt action, chevalier Darci made uſe of in ſolving 
the problem of the preceſſion of the equinoxes; here, however, 
he miſcarried ; and in general it is to be obſerv ed that though all 
principles of this kind may be uſed as mathematical formulz, two 
of them at leaſt muit neceſfarily be employed in the inveſtigation 
of probleras, and even theſe with great cantion ; fo that the lu- 
minous and fimple principle given by M. D' Alembert in 1742 is 
the only one, on account of 1ts being direct, which can be ſulli- 
cient of itſelf for the ſolution of problems. 

Having publiſhed © An Eilay on Artillery” in 1760, containing 
various curious experiments on the charges, of powder, &c. &c. 
and ſeveral improvements on Robins (w ho was Ge ot jo great a ma 
thematician as he); Darci continued the experiments to the la 
moment of his life, but has left nothing bel ind him. In 17 705, 
he eg his «© Memoir on the Duration of the Senſation of 
Sight,“ the moſt ingenious of his works, and that which thews 
im in the beſt light, as an accurate and i INDE us maker of ex- 
periments. Darci, always employed in COmpar! ing mathe watical 
theory and obtervation, made a pal tic ular uje of this PT inc iple 111 
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his Memoir on Hydraulic Machines,” printed in 1754. All 
his works bear the character which reſults from the union of 
genius and philoſophy; but as he meaſured every thing upon the 
largeſt ſcale, and required infinite accuracy in experiment, neither 
his time, fortune, nor avocations, allowed him to execute more 
than a very ſmall part of what he projected. He was amiable, 
ſpirited, lively, and a lover of independence, a patlion to which he 
ſacrificed, even in the midſt of literary ſociety, where perhaps a 
little ariſtocracy may not be quite ſo dangerous. He died of a 
cholora morbus in 1779. — , 
i — | 
DARGONNE (Dom BoxnavenTURE), a religioniſt of the 
Carthuſian order, was born at Paris in 1640, and died in 1704. 
We have of his a very judicious work, entitled, Un Traite de 
la Lecture des Peres de 'Egliſe ;** the beſt edition of which is that 
of 16097. He publiſhed allo « Des Melanges d'Hiſtoire & de Li- 
terature,” under the name of © Vigneul de Marville,“ in g vols, 
12mo; the laſt of which is ſaid to be done by the abbe Banter. 
This is a very curious and intereſting collection of critical reflec- 
tions and literary anecdotes. He has been called to account by 
the critics for what he faid of Bruyere. He was the author of 
ſome other things. a TY; 
— — 
DASSOUCT, a celebrated French muſician and poct of the 
17th century, who publiſhed his own adventures, which are very 
"odd, in the ſtyle of a buffoon. He relates, that he was born at 
Paris; that his father, an advocate in-the parliament, was of Sens 
in Burgundy ; that his mother was of Lorrain, a very little wo- 
man, and very prone to anger; that her huſband and ſhe, not being 
able to agree, parted by conſent, after having divided their chil- 
dren and their ſubſtance ; that he lived with his father at Paris, 
where he was ill-treated by a ſervant, who was his father's mil- 
treſs ; that at nine years of age he went to Calais, where he made 
people believe, that he underitood aſtrology, and was ſon to a 
famous calculator of navities ; that, having by a little artifice cured 
a perſon who conceited himſelf ſick, he paſſed for a magician; 
that he was obliged to leave Calais privately, the mob threatening 
to throw him into the fea, Bayle knows nothing more of him, 
till the time that the duke de St. Simon got Lewis XIII. to hear 
lum at Germains ; when he hit that prince's humour by a drinking- 
ſong of his own making, which it afterwards became the faſhion 
to ling at court, The king liſtened to his ſongs ever after, and 
admitted him freely into his cloſet ; and they called Daſſouci, Phoe- 
bus Garderobin, becauſe he had his lutes always in the king's 
wardrobe. He continued this game under Lewis XIV. but having 
an inclination to go to Turin, he left Paris about 1655. Arriving 
at Lyons, he found many temptations to detain him, He enter- 
tained 
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tained with his muſic all the convents s of ſinging nuns ; and there 
was not one of thoſe devout virgins, who had not already a copy 
of his © Ovid in a Merry Humour.“ This was the title of a 
work, wherein he tranſlated part of“ Ovid's Metamor phoſis'“ into 
burleſque verſe. He ſtaid three months at Lyons, in the midſt of 
diverſions, plays, and entertainments, being highly careſſed by 
Moliere ayd the Bejars; after which he went to Avignon with 
Moliere, and then to Pezenas, where the aſſembly of me {tates of 
Languedoc was held. He was maintained by thoſe players a whole 
winter; and followed Moliere as far as Narbonne. Afterwards 
he went to Montpelier, where he was impriſoned, and very near 
being burnt, for a ſuſpected commerce with a male. He con- 
tinued three months at Montpeher after his releaſe, and drew up 
an account of that“ Pragi-comical Adventure,” fo he calls it; 
which however he did not print, though the chief magiltrate, wiz 
had ſeen it, gave him leave. He afterwards ſaw ſeveral towns of 
Provence ; and went to wait on the prince of Morgues at Monaco, 
who made him a handſome preſent. 

Being arrived at Turin, he had ſome trouble to confute by his 
e. the report of his execution, Which had been read in the 
i Burleſque Gazette.” He laboured to procure a ſettlement in 
that court, and ſuppoſes he ſhould have ſucceeded, if the muſicians 
of the country had not grown jealous of him. He pretends, that 
the beauty of his poetry laid him open to the indignation of a 
poet of Auvergne, who criticiſed and perſecuted him : and adds, 
that he ſuffered much for having neglected the favourites, be- 
cauſe he impoliticly fancied it ſufficient to make his court to their 
royal highneſſes. Percciving they grew cold towards him, he re- 
queſted either to be diflmiſled, or to have a fixed penſion; and, to 
his great mortification, obtained the former. About 1674, he pub- 
liſhed two ſmall volumes, which he had compoſed in the priſon 
of the Chatelet at Paris. He was conſincd there at that time: but 
we know nothing of the particulars, relating either to his confine- 
ment or his enlargement. Daffouci had ſeveral enemies: among 
the reſt, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Boileau. He was a very in- 
different fort of man, as we learn from his own accounts and con- 
ceſſions : there is no occaſion to depend upon the teſtimony and 
authority of his latiriſts for this. 

—_— 5 

DATI (CARLO), profeſſor of polite literature at Florence, 
where he was born, became famous, as well for his works, as 
for the elogies which many writers have beſtowed on him. He 
was very oflisious and civil to all learned travellers who went to 
Florence; many of whom expreſſed their acknowledgement of it 
in their writings. He was a member of the Academy della Cruſca, 
and in that quality took the name of Smarrito. He made a pane- 
gyric upon e XI V. in Italian, and publiſhed it at F —_— in 
h 166g : 
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1669: the French tranſlation of it was printed at Rome the year 
following. He had already publiſhed ſome Italian poems in 
praiſe of that prince. The book entitled,“ Lettera di Timauro 


Antiate a Filaleti, della vera ſtoria della cho e della famo- 
ſiſlima efpericnza dell' argento vivo,“ and printed at Florence in 
1603, was written by him; for it appears from the 26th page of 
the letter, that the pretended Jimauro Antiate is no other than 
Carlo Dat. But the chicf work, to which our Dati applied him- 
ſelf, was that Della Pittura Antica, of which he publiſhed an eſſay 
in 1667, He died in 167 55 much lamented by all who knew him, 

as well on account of his humaaity and amiable manners, as os 
his parts and learning. 

—— > 7 


DAVAL Prrrx, Efq:), of the Mille z emple, a harriſter at 
law, afterwards maſter in Chancery, and at tu time of his death, 
Jan: 8, 176g. ac comptant-gene! ral of that court. At an carly pe- 
riod of le he tranſlated the © Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz,“ 
which wer pr Inter 1 in 12M0. 1723, with a dedication to Mr. 
Congreve, who encouraged the public ation. He was F. R. S. and 
an able mathema tICian. In the dilpute concerning elliptical arches, 


at the time when Rlack- Friar Bridge Was built, ho opinie n on 


the ſubject was applied for by the Cs. Fi!s anſwer may 
be ſeen in hd © London „lagazine for March 17609 
— — 


DAVENANTI (Jon), biſhop of Saliſhury, and a very learned 
man, was the for of an eminent merchant, and born in Watling- 
Strect, London, about 1570. He was admitted of Queen's-Col- 
lege, Cambri = in 5 55 where he took his degrees in arts re- 
gularly. A felowtaip was offered him about 159.4, but his father 
would not ſufter 1 to accept It, on account of his plentiful for- 
tuhe; however, after his i. 55 r's dec ces he ac cepred of one, and 
Was deck into it in 1597. He took his doctor's de greo in 1600, 
having long diitinguiſhes! nimfelf by hi; parts and learning; and 
the ſame vear was C\ESLLt] W I argare t'S Prone ſeſſor of divinity. 
In 1614, he was choſen maiter of his college; and became ſo con- 
ſidetable, that he was one of thoſe eminec ent cine s, tent by James I. 
tolthe ſynod of Dort in 1618. He returned to England in May 
1019, after having vilted the moſt eminent cities in the Low- 
Countries, Ih 1021, he was advanced to the ſce of Saliſbury, 
ani continnec in favour diiring the remainder of Jamcs's reign; 
but in 1630-1 he incurred the diſple attire of the court, by med- 
dithg in a ſermon preathetd before the Kt: 19 at Whitehall, with the 
predeffinarian feontroverfy 3-5 all curious ſcarch into which” his 
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council; and, though he was s d without further trouble, 
and even admitted to kils the king's hand, yet he was never after- 
wards in favour at court. Tie died of a co nfamption, April 20, 
1641, to Which, it £ ſaid, a ſenſe of the {orrowtul times he {aw 
coming on did not a litde contribute ; and Was buried in Salifbury- 
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divine; but {trictly attached to Calviniim with all its N ties. 

He wrote, 1. f A Latin Expolition of St.. Folie 1 to 
the Coloſſians,“ the third edition of which was printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1639. It is the ſubſtance of lectures, read by him as 
Margaret protelfor. 2, © Prælectiones de Duobus in Theologia 
Controvertis Capitibus: de Judice Controverliarum, primo : de 
Juſticia Habituali & Actual, altero, Cant. 16031.” g. In 1694, 
he publiſhed the queſtions he hag diſputed upon in the ſchools, 49 
in number, under this title; Determinationes Quteſtionum qua— 
rundam 'T heologicarum.” 4. Animadveriions upon a Preatiſe 
lately publiſhed, and entitled, God's Love to Mankind, mani- 
felted ! by diſproving his abſolute Decree tor their Damas Camb. 
2041.” 


DAVENANT (Sir WILLIAM), was born at Oxford in 160g. 
His father Kept an inn in that city, where Sha ſpeare uſed to lodge 
in his journies between London and Warwickſhire; and, as his 
mother was a great beauty, ſome have furmiled,. without any 
foundation at all, that he derived his very being, and puetical ta- 
lents, from Shakſpeare. He was Ret put to a grammar- ſchool at 
Oxford; and, when he had paſſed t! rough that, entered a member 
of Lincoln-College in that u: eh But his genius leading him 
to poctry, he made little or no progreſs in academical learning ; 
but ſoon leaving the place, he became a page to Frances, duchels 
of Richmond, and alterw ards to Foulk, lord Brooke, who, being 
a poet himſelf, was much delighted with 175 n. In 1628, he began 
to write plays and poems; and acquired ſo much reputation for 
taſte and wit, that he was carefſed by ſome of the moſt eminent 
men of his time. In 1637, when Ben Jonſon died, he was created 
poct laureate, to the great mortification of May, the tranijator 
of © Lucan,” who was competitor for the place; and who, upon 
being diſappointed, carried his s retentment fo far, that from being 
a warm courtier, ey ee a warmer malconte ent, and diſtin- 
guilhed himſelf afterwards against bis royal maiter, both as an ad- 
vocate and hiſtorian to parlia nent. In 1641 he was accuſed by 
the parliament of being embarked in a deitgn of feductng the 
army, and bringing it again under the ſubje Stion'of the king: and 
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his ordnance. In 1643, he received the honour of knighthood 
from his majeſty near Glouceſter ; but upon the declining of the 
king's party. retired again to France. Here he changed his religion 
for that of Rome, which circumſtance probably might ſo far in- 
gratiate him with the queen, as to induce her to truſt him with 
the molt important concerns. She ſent him over to the king, to 
perſuade him to give up the church for his peace and ſecurity : but 
the king was ſo diſpleaſed with what he offered on this head, that 

he forbad him ever coming into his prefence again. | 
He was afterwards employed by the queen to tranſport a con- 
ſiderable number of artificers from France to Virginia, having ob- 
tained leave of the king of France ſo to do: but in this under- 
taking he was likewiſe unfortunate: for before the veſſel got clear 
of the French coaſt, it was taken by ſome of the parliament 
ſhips of war, and carried to England. He was firſt impriſoned in 
the Iſle of Wight, and afterwards removed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, in order to take his trial in the high court of juſtice in 1631: 
but at the interceſlion of Milton and ſome others, his life was 
faved, though we find him a prifoner in the Tower for two years 
after. He was then ſet at liberty by the lord-kceper Whitlocke, 
and had now nothing to think of, but how to procure an honeſt 
hvelihood. 'I ragedies and comedies were then eſteemed very pro- 
fane and unholy things, which therefore being forbidden in thoſe 
religious times, he was forced, as Dryden ſays, © to turn his 
thoughts another way, and to introduce the examples of moral 
virtue written in verſe, and performed in recitative muſic. The 
original of this muſic, and of the ſcenes which adorned his works, 
he had from the Italian operas ; but he heightened his characters, as 
he imagines, from Corneiile and ſome French poets.” In this 
manner he made a ſhift to ſupport himſelf, till the reſtoration of 
Charles II. after which he revived the juſt drama, and obtained 
a patent for erecting a new company of actors, under the patronage 
of James, duke of York, who acted many years in Little Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields. Here he died April 17, 1668, aged 63, and 
two days after was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey; when, to the 
great grief of honeſt Mr. Wood, there was an inexcuſable error 
committed in the ceremony, the laurel-wreath through halte being 
forgot, which thould have been placed upon his coffin. On his 
grave-ſone is inſcribed, in imitation of Ben Jonſon's hort epitaph, 
Q RARE SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT! It maymot be amifs to 
oblerve, that his remains reſt very near the place, out of which 
thoſe of Mr. Thomas May, formerly his competitor for the Jaurel, 
and atterwards hiſtorian and ſecretary to the parliament, were re— 
moved, together with a fine monument and pompous inſcription 
erected over him by an order of that houſe. His works were pub— 
licked by his widow in 1673, and dedicated to James, duke o] 
ik: they conilt of plays and poems, among the lait of which 
15 
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is to be found the famous Gondibert, which has afforded ſo much 
exerciſe to the wits and critics. | 

DAVENANT (CHARLES), the eldeſt fon of Sir William Da- 
venant, was born in 1656, and was initiated in grammar-learning 
at Cheame in Surrey. Though he had the misfortune to loſe his 
father when ſcarce twelve years of age, yet care was taken to fend 
him to Oxford to finiſh his education, where he became a com- 
moner of Baliol-College in 1671. He took no degree, but went 
to London, where, at the age of nineteen, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a dramatic performance, the only one he publiſhed, entitled, 
„Circe, a Tragedy, acted at his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
York's Theatre, with great applauſe. This play was not printed 
till two years after it was acted; upon which occaſion Dryden 
wrote a prologue, and the earl of Rochelter an epilogue. In the 
former, there was a very fine apology for the author's youth and 
inexperience. He had a confiderable ſhare in the theatre in right 
of his father, which probably induced him to turn his thoughts ſo 
early to the ſtage ; however, he was not long detained there either 
by that, or the ſucceſs of his play, but applied himſelf to the civil 
law, in which, it is ſaid, he had the degree of doctor conferred 
upon him by the univerſity of Cambridge. He was elected to repre- 
ſent the borough of St. Ive's in Cornwall, in the firſt parliament 
of James II. which was ſummoned to meet in May 1685; and, 
about the ſame time, jointly empowered, with the maſter of the 
revels, to inſpect all plays, and to preſerve the decorum of the 
tage. He was alſo appointed a commiſſioner of the exciſe, and 
continued in that employment for near fix years, that is, from 1683 
to 1689 : however he does not ſeem to have been advanced to this 
rank, before he had gone through ſome leſſer employments. In 
1698, he was elected for the borough of Great Bedwin, as he 
was again in 1700. He was afterwards appointed inſpeCtor-general 
of the exports and imports ; and this employment he held to the 
time of his death, which happened Nov. 6, 1714. Dr. Davenant's 
thorough acquaintance with the laws and conſtitution of the king- 
dom, joined to his great {kill in figures, and his happineſs in ap- 
plying that ſkill according to the principles advanced by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty in his“ Political Arithmetic,” enabled him to enter 
weply into the management of affairs, and procured him great ſuc- 
dels as a writer in politics; and it is remarkable, that though he 
os advanced and preferred under the reigns of Charles II. and 
James II. yet in all his pieces he reaſons entirely upon Revolution 
principles, and compliments in the higheſt manner the virtues and 
abilities of the prince then upon the throne. | 

[1:s firſt political work was, “ An Efſay upon Ways and Means 
of {upplying the War, 1695.“ In this treatiſe he wrote with 
{© much ſtrength and perſpicuity upon the nature of funds, that 
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whatever pieces came abroad from the author of“ The Eſſay on 
Ways and Means,“ were ſufficiently recommended to the public; | 
and this was the method he uſually took to diſtinguiſh the writ. 
ings he afterwards publiſhed. 2. An Effay on the Laſt-India 
Tiade, 1697.” 3. « Diſcourſes on the Public Revenues, and of 
the Trade of England. Part I. To which is added, A Diſcourſe 
upon improving the Revenue of the State of Athens, written ori— 
ginally in Greek by Xenophon, and now made Engliſh from the 
Original, with ſome hiſtorical Notes. By another Rand, 1698.“ 
This other hand was Walter Moyle, Eſq; who addreſſed his diſ- 
courſe to Dr. Davenant. There is a paſſage in it which ſhews, 
that there were ſome thoughts of ſending over our author in qua- 
lity of director-general to the Eaſt-Indies ; and is allo a clear teſti- 
mony, what that great man's notions were, in regard to the im- 
portance of his writings. 4. * Diſcourſes on the public Revenues, 
and on the Trade of England, which more immediately treat of 
the foreign Traſhc of this Kingdom. Part. II. 1698.” 5. An 
Elſay on the probable Methods of making the People Gainers in 
the Balance of Trade, 1699.” 6. A Diſcourſe upon Grants 
and Reſumptions : ſewing, how our Anceſtors have proceeded 
with ſuch Miniiters as have procured to themſelves Grants of the 
Crown Revennic ; and that the forteited Eltates ought to be applied 
to the Payment of Public Debts, 1700,” 7. Eſſays upon the 
Balance of Power; the Right of making War, Peace, Alliances; 
univerſal Monarchy. To which is added, an Appendix, contain- 
ing the Records referred to in the ſecond Effay, 1701.” It was 
in this book that our author was carried away by his zeal to treat 
the church, or at leaſt ſome churchmen, in ſo diſreſpectful a man- 
ner, as to draw upon himſelf a cenſure from one of the houſes of 
Convocation, 8. A Picture of a modern Whig, in two Parts, 
1701. [here is, however, nothing but general report, founded 
upon the likeneſs of ityle and other circumſtantial evidence, to 
prove that this bitter pamphlet fell from the pen of our author ; 
and, if it did, he mult be allowed to have been the greateſt maſter 
of invective that ever wrote in our language. 9g. * Effays upon 
Peace at Home and War Abroad, in two Parts, 1704.” TI his is 
the firſt piece our author publiſhed, after the time that he is ſup- 
poſed to have reconciled himſelf to the miniſtry ; was ſuſpected to 
be written at the deſire of lord Halifax; and was dedicated to the 
queen. It drew upon him the reſentment of that party, by whom 
he had been formerly c!leemed ; but who now beſtowed upon him 
as ill language, or rather worſe, than he had received from his 
former opponents. 10. © Dr. Davenant's Reflections on tne 
Trade to Africa, fol. g Parts, 1709.“ 11. A Report to the 
Hononrable the Commiſſioners for putting in Execution the Act, 
entitled, An Act for the taking, examining, and ſtating the public 
Accounts of the Kingdom, from Charles eee in- 
N ſpector- 
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ſpector-General of the Exports and Imports, 1712, Part. I.“ 
12. © A ſecond Report to the Honourable the Commiſſioners, &c. 
1712.” It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that ſeveral of the above- 
recited pieces were attacked in the warmeſt manner, at the time 
they were publiſhed : but the author ſeems to have ſatisfied him- 
ſelf in delivering his ſentiments and opinions, without ſhewing any 
further concern to defend and ſupport them againſt the cavils of 
party zeal and contention. Moſt of his political works were 


collected and reviſed by Sir Charles Whitworth, in 5 vols. 8vo. 


1771. 
77 

DAVENANT (Wittiam), younger brother to the former, 
and fourth fon of Sir William Davenant, was educated at Mag- 
dalen-Hall in Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. in 1677. 


He tranflated into Engliſh from the French, a book, entitled, 


© Animadverlions upon the famous Greek and Latin Hiſtorians,” 
written by La Mothe le Voyer, who was tutor to Lewis XIII. 
He took the degree of M. A. in 1680; and about the ſame time, 
entering into orders, was preſented to a living in the county of 
Surrey, by his patron Robert Wymondſole, of Putney, Eſq. He 
travelled with this gentleman into France; and in the ſummer of 
1081, was unfortunately drowned in a river near Paris, as he was 


{wimming for his own diverſion. | 
— 


DAVENPORT (CHRISTOPHER), a learned Engliſhman, 
was born at Coventry, in Warwickſhire, about 1598, and edu- 
cated in grammar-learning at a ſchool in that city. He was ſent 
to Merton-College in Oxford at fifteen years of age; where ſpend- 
ing two years, he, upon an invitation from ſome Romith prieſt, 
afterwards went to Doway. He remained there for ſome time; 
and, then going to Ypres, he entered into the order of Franciſ- 
cans among the Dutch there, in 1617. After ſeveral removals 
from place to place, he became a miſſionary into England, where 
he went by the name of Franciſcus a Sancta Clara; and at length 
was made one of the chaplains to Henrietta Maria, the royal con- 
fort of Charles I. Here he did all he could to promote the cauſe 
of Popery, by gaining diſciples, raiſing money among the Engliſh 
Catholics to carry on public matters abroad, and by writing books 
tor the advancement of his religion and order. Iſe was very emt- 
nent for his uncommon learning, being excellently verſed in fchool- 
divinity, in fathers and councils, in philoſophers, and in eccleſi- 
altical and profane hiſtories. Ie was, Wood tells us, a perfon of 
very free diſcourſe, while his felloiy labonter in the ſame vineyard, 
Hugh Creſſy, was reſerved; of a lively and quick aſpect, while 
Creſſy was clouded and melancholy : all which accompliſhments 
made him agreeable to Proteſtants as well as Papills. Archbiſhop 
Laud, it feems, had ſome Knowledge of this perſon; for, in the 
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ſeventh article of his impeachment, it is ſaid, that“ the ſaid 
archbiſhop, for the advancement of Popery and ſuperſtition within 
this realm, hath wittingly and willingly received, harboured, and 
relieved, divers Popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits, namely, one called Sancta 
Clara, alias Davenport, a dangerous perſon and Franciſcan friar, 
who hath written a Popith and ſeditious book, entitled, © Deus 
Natura, Gratia, &c.“ wherein the thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, are much 
traduced and ſcandalized: that the ſaid archbiſhop had divers con- 
ferences with him, while he was writing the ſaid book, &c.” 
To which article, the archbiſhop made this anſwer : © I never 
ſaw that Franciſcan friar, Sancta Clara, in my life, to the utmoſt 
of my memory, above four times, or five at moſt. He was firſt 
brought to me by Dr. Lindſell: but I did fear, that he would 
never expound the articles fo, that the church of England might 
have caule to thank him for it. He never came to me after, till 
he was almoſt ready to print another book, to prove, that epiſco- 
pacy was authoriſed in the church by divine right; and this was 
after theſe unhappy ſtirs began. His deſire was, to have this book 
printed here; but at his ſeveral addreſſes to me for this, I ſtill gave 
him this anſwer: That J did not like the way which the church 
of Rome went concerning epiſcopacy ; that I would never conſent, 
that any ſuch book from the pen of a Romaniſt thould be printed 
here; that the bilhops of England are very well able to defend their 
own cauſe and calling, without any help from Rome, and would 
do ſo when they faw cauſe: and this is all the conference I ever 
had with him.” Davenport at this time abſconded, and ſpent 
moſt of thoſe years of trouble in obſcurity, ſometimes beyond the 
ſeas, ſometimes at London, ſometimes in the country, and ſome— 
times at Oxford. After the reſtoration of Charles II. when the 
marriage was celebrated between him and Catherine of Portugal, 
Sancta Clara became one of her chaplains ; and was for the third 
time choſen provincial of his order for England, where he dicd 
May 31, 1680. * 

He was the author of ſeveral works: 1. Paraphraitica Expoſitio 
Articulorum Confeſſionis Anglicz.” This book was, we know 
not why, much railed at by the Jeſuits, who would fain have had 
it burnt ; but being ſoon after licenſed at Rome, all further rumour 
about it ſtopped. 2. Deus, Natura, Gratia: five, Tractatus 
de Prædeſtinatione de Meritis, &c.” This book was dedicated to 
Charles I. and Prynne contends, that the whole {cope of it, as 
well as “ the paraphraſtical Expoſition of the Articles,“ reprinted 
at the end of it in 1635,” was to reconcile the king, the church, 
and the articles of our religion to the church of Rome. He pub- 
liihed alſo a great number of other works, which are not now of 
conſequence enough to be inentioned, | 
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DAVENPORT (Jon), elder brother of Chriſtopher juſt men- 
tioned, was born at Coventry, in 1397; and ſent from thence 
with his brother to Merton-College in 1613. He afterwards took 
a different route from him; for whereas Chriitopher went to 
Doway, and became a Catholic, John went to London, and 
became a Puritan. He was miniſter of St. Stephen's in Coleman- 
Street, ang eſteemed by his fanatical brethren a perſon of excellent 
oifts..in preaching, and in other qualities belonging to a divine. 
About 1630, he was appointed by certain factious and diſcontented 
perſons, one of the feoffees for the buying in impropriations; but, 
that project miſcarrying, he left his paſtoral charge about 163g, 
under pretence of oppolition from the biſhops, and went to Am- 
ſterdam. Here, endeavouring to be a miniſter in the Engliſh con- 
regation, and to join with them in all duties, he was oppoſed by 
John Paget, an elder, on account of ſome difference between them 
about baptiſm; upon which he wrote, in his own defence, A 
Letter to the Dutch Claſſis, containing a juſt Complaint againſt 
an unjuſt Doer; wherein is declared the miſerable Slavery and 
Bondage that the Engliſh Church at Amſterdam is now in, by 
Reaſon of the tyrannical Government and corrupt Doctrine of Mr. 


ſohn Paget, their Miniſter, Amſt. 1631.” Two or three more 


pieces relating to this controverſy were publiſhed by him afterwards; 
and ſuch were his parts and learning, that he drew away from 
them many of their congregation, to whom he preached and 
prayed in private houſes. | | 


In the beginning of the rebellion, he returned into England, as 


other Nonconformilts did, and had a cure beſtowed on him; but 
inding matters not go on agrecably to his humour, he went into 
New- England, and became a paſtor of New-Haven there. He 
afterwards removed from thence to Boſton in 1668, where he died 
the year following. He was the author of“ A Catechiſm con- 
taining the chief Heads of the Chriſtian Religion,” which was 
printed at London in 1659: „Several Sermons:” “ The Power 
of congregational Churches aſſerted and vindicated :'' and of © An 
Ex poſition of the Canticles,” which has never bcen publiſhed. 
3 
DAVID (Grorct), a molt extraordinary heretic, was the fon 
of a waterman of Ghent, and educated a glazier, or, as fome lay, 
a plaſs-painter. He began about 1525 to preach ſuch Whimſies as 
theſe, namely, that he was the true Mefiiah, the third David, 
nephew of God, nit after the fleſh, but after the ſpirit. © The 
- heavens,” he ſaid, “being empty, he was ſent to adopt children 
worthy of that kingdom; and to reſtore Iſrael, not by death, as 
Christ, but by grace.“ With the Sadducces, he denied eternal 
life, the reſurrection, and the laſt judgment: with the Adamitcs, 
he was againſt marriage and for a community of women: and 
with the followers of Manes, he thought that the b:dy only, 
| and 
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and not the foul. could be defiled with fin. According to him, 
the ſouls of unbelievers ought to be ſaved, and thoſe of the apoſtles 
damned. Laſtly, he aftirmed it folly to believe that there was any 
ſin in denying eius Chriſt ; and ridiculed the martyrs for preferring 
death to apoſtacy. A perſecution being commenced againſt him 
and his followers, he ited firſt to Frieſland, and from thence to 
Baſil, where he lurked under the name of John Bruck. He died 
in that city in 1556, promiſing to his diſciples, that he ſhould rife 
again in three days; ; which, as it happened, was not altogether 
falſe; for the magiſtrates of Baſil, underſtanding at length who he 
was, did, about that time, dig up his corpſe, which, together with 
his writings, they cauſed to be burned by the common executioner, 
As great a madman as this George David was, he had his follow- 
ers, which continued ſome time after his death. | 
— — ; 
DAVIES (Sir JohN), an eminent lawyer and poet, was the fon 
of a wealthy tanner at Chiſgrove in Wiltſhire, where he was born 
about 15709. He became a commoner of Queen's-College, Oxford, 
in 1585; and after = Hi taken the degree of B. A. he removed 
to the Middle-Tempie; and, applying himfelf to the ſtudy of the 
common law, was called to the bar. Some time after, being 
expelled that ſociety for beating a gentleman at dinner in the com- 
mon-hall, namely, Mr. dard Martin, afterwards recorder of 
London, he retired to Oxford, and proſecuted his ſtudies there; 
but, being reinſtated in the "Temple, he practiſed as a . 
ani became 4 burgeſs in the parli: ament in 1601. Upon the death 
of queen Elizabeth, he went with lord Hunfdon into Scotland, to 
congratulate king James; and, being introduced into his majeſty's 
preſence, was taken ve ry particular notice of. The king inquiring 
of that lord the names of the gentlemen who accompanied w_ 
and hearing John Davies named, aſked, whether he was N: 
reihſum © And, upon being told he was, his majeſty Shortly 
embraced him, and aſſured him of his favour, This Nyſce terpſum 
was a poem of vir John! s on « The Original, Nature, and Immor- 
tality of the 5 800 publit ied in 1309, and dedicated to queen 
Eltabeth. It was printed again in 1622, and again in 1714, by 
Mn N. Tate, hi has even in a preface a very advantageons 
character of it; This, He with other ſmall poems, as, 
„Hymns of Aſtrea in Acre the Verſe;“ © Orcheſtra, or, A Poem 
exprefiing the Antiquity and Hxce ency of Dancing, 1 in a Dialogue 
between Penelope and one of her Woobers;“ &c. gained Sir John 
the reputation of a poet, and recommend led him ſo to king James, 
that he made him firſt his folicite r, and then his at torney- -general 1 in 
Ireland ; where, in 1006, he became one of his majeſty's lerjeants 
at law, and was afterwards ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in 
that kingdom. The year follow ing, he received the honour of 
&wgnthood from the king at Wh tehall. In 1612, he quitted the 
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oſt of attorney-general in Ireland, and was made one of his 
majeſty's Engliſh ſerjeante at law; and after his ſettling in England, 
one of the judges of aſſize on the circuits. In 1626, he was 
appointed lord chief juitice of the King's-Pench; but, before his 
inſtallation, died ſuddenly of an apupicxy. He left behind him 
the character of a bold ſpirſt, a ſharp and ready wit, and of a man 

completely learned, but in reality more a ſcholar than a lawyer. 
His productions as a lawyer are as follow: 1. © A Diſcovery of 
the true Cauſes why Ircland was never entirely ſubducd, nor brought 
under Obedience of the Crown of England, until the Beginning of 
his Majeſty's happy Reign, 1612,” 4to. Dedicated to the king. 
with this Latin verſe only: « Principis eſt virtus maxima noſſe 
ſuos.” 2. © A Declaration of our Sovereign Lord the King, con- 
cerning the Title of his Majeſty's Son Charles, the Prince and Duke 
of Cornwall, 1014,” folio. Printed in two columns, one French, 
the other Engliſh. g.“ Le Primer Reports des Cafes & Matters 
en ley reſolves & adjudges en les Courts del Roy en Ireland, 
Dublin, 1615. Lond. 1628 and 1674.“ folio. To the ſecond 
edition was added a table. 4. * A perfect Abridgement of the 11 
Books of Reports of Sir Edward Coke, 1651,” 12mo. It was 
written in French by Sir John Davies, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
by another hand. 5. © Jus imponendi Vectigalia: or, The Learn- 
ing touching Cuſtoms, Tonnage, Poundage, and Impoſitions on 
Merchandizes, &c. aſſerted, 1656 and 1639, 8vo. Belides theſe, 
he left ſome MSS. namely,“ A large Epiſtle to Robert earl of 
Saliſbury, of the State of the Counties of Monaghan, Fermanagh, 
and Downe, and of Juſtices of Peace, and other Officers of Ire- 
land,” written in 1607 : and alſo, © A Speech before Arthur, Lord 
Chicheſter, Viſcount Belfaſt, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 21 May 
1613,” when he was ſpeaker of the Triſh Houſe of Commons. 
Thele pieces were in the library of Sir James Ware, of Ireland, 
and afterwards, as Wood believes, in that of the earl of Clarendon. 
He married Eleanor Touchet, youngeſt daughter of lord George 
Audley, afterwards earl of Caſtlchaven; by whom he had a ſon, 
an idiot, who died young, ana daughter named Lucy, Who was 
married to Ferdinand, lord Haitings, aiterwards earl of Hunting- 
don. This Eleanor Touchet was a lady of a very. extraordinary 
character. She had, or pretended to have, a ſpirit of prophecy; 
and her predictions, received from a voice which ſhe often heard, 
as ſhe uſed to-tell her daughter Lucy, and ſhe others, were gene- 
rally wrapped up in dark and obſcure exprethons. It was com- 
monly reported, that, on the Sunday beiore her, huſband's death, 
as the was ſitting at dinner with him, ſhe ſuddenly burit into tears 
vhereupon, he aſking her the occaſion, ſhe anſwered, “ Huſhand, 
theſe are your funeral tears,“ to which he replied, „Pray wife, 
{pare your tears now, and I'll be content that you laugh when I 
am dead.” Aſter Sir John's death, the lived maſtly at Parſton in 
Hertfurdſhire; and in 1649, an account was publiſhed of her 
0 | N « ſtrange 
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« ſtrange and wonderful Prophecies.” She died in St. Bride's 
pariſh, London, in 1552 ; and was buried in St. Martin' s-Church 
in the Ficlds, near the remains of her huſband. 
— — | 
DAVIES (Dr. Jon d), was born in Denbighſhire, and educated 
by William Morgan, afterwards biſhop of St. Aſaph. He was 
aclmitted a {tudent of Jeſus-College, Oxford, in 1589, and after 
wards became a member of Lincoln- College in the ſame univerſity, 
He was rector of Malloyd, or Manylloyd in Merionethſhire, and 
afterwards a canon of St. Alaph. He commenced doctor in 1616, 
and was highly eſteemed by the univerſity, ſays Wood, as well 
verſed in the kill ory and antiquities of his own nation, and in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages; a molt exact critic, an indefatiga- 
ble ſearcher into ancient writings, and well acquainted with curious 
and rare authors. His works are, 1. © Antique Linguæ Britan- 
nice nunc communiter dicta: Cambro-Eritannicæ, à ſuis Cymrecx 
7 Cambrice, ab aliis Wallice Rudimenta, &c. 1021,” 8vo. 
Dictionarium Latino-Britannicum, 1632.” folio. With this 
18 A Dictionarium Latino-Britannicum, which was begun and 
reatly advanced by Thomas Williams, phyſician, before 1600. 
t was afterwards completed and publiſhed by Dr. Davies. g. 
« Adapta Britannica, Authorum Britannicorum nomina, & quando 
floruerunt, 1632,” printed at the end of che Dictionary before- 
mentioned. 4. © Adagiorum Britannicorum Specimen,” MS. 
Bibl. Bodl. He alfo allifted W. Morgan, biſhop of Landaff, and 
Richard Parry, biſhop of St. Afaph, in tranſlating the Bible into 
Welſh, in that correct edition which came out in 1620. He alſo 
tranſlated into the ſame language (which he had ſtudied at vacant 
hours for go years) the book of“ Retolution,” written by Robert 
Parſons, a Jeſuit. 


— 2 — 
DAVIES (Jonx), an eminent and learned critic, was the ſon 
of a merchant in London, and born there April 22, 1679. After 


being educated in clatlical learning at the Charterhouſe- Schoch, he 
was, in 1695, ſent to Queen s. College | in Cambridge; where he 
took the degree of B. A. in 1698. In 1701, he was "choſen fellow 
of his college; a and the year following took the degree of M. A. 
In 1711, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral learned publica— 
tions, hereafter to be mentioned, he was collated by Moore, biſhop 
of Ely, to the rectory of Fen- Ditton near Cambridge, and to a 
prebend in the church of Ely; taking the ſame year the degree 
of LL. D. Upon the death of Dr. James, he was choſen maſter 
of Qucen's- College, March 23, 1716-17 ; and, created D. D. in 
1717, when Georpe I. was at Cambridge. He died March 7, 
1731-32, aged 53, and was buried in the chapel of his college ; 

where a flat marble ſtone was laid over his crave, with a plain 
inſcription. His mother, who-was a daughter by” Sir John T urton, 


Kut. is faid to have been living in 17 743: 
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This learned man was not, as far as we can find, the author of 
any original works, but only employed himſelf in giving fair and 
correct editions of ſome Greek and Latin authors of antiquity. 
Thus in 1703 he publiſhed in 8 Vo. 1.“ Maximi Tyrii Diſſer- 
tationes, Gr. & Lat. ex Interpretatione Heini, &c.” 2. „C. 
Juli Cæſaris, & A. Hirtii quæ extant omnia, Cant. 1706,” ꝗto. 
It was republiſhed in 1727. g. M. Minucii Fælicis Octavius, 
Cant. 170%,“ 8 vo. It was printed again in 1712, 8vo. with the 
notes greatly enlarged and corrected, aud the addition of Commo- 
dianus, a writer of the Cyprianic age. 4. "Then. he formed a 
ſcheme of publiſhing new and beautiful editions of Cicero's philo- 
ſophical pieces, by way of ſupplement to what Gravius had pub- 
liched of that author; and accordingly put out, in 1709, his 
« Tuſculanarum Diſputationum, Libri . quinque,” 8vo, This 
edition, and that of 1738, which is the fourth, have at the end 
the emendations of his intimate friend Dr. Bentley. The other 
pieces were publiſhed by our author in the following order: “ De 
Naturi Deorum, 1718.” „De Divinatione & de Fato, 1721.“ 
« Academica, 1725. De Legibus, 1727.” De Fry 
Bonorum & Malorum, 1728.“ Theſe ſeveral pieces of Tully 
were printed in Svo. in a fair and handſome manner; have been 
jeceived with a general applauſe; and have paſſed, moſt of them, 
through ſeveral editions. He had alſo gone as far as the middle of 
the third book of Cicero's Offices; but being prevented by 
death from finiſhing it, he recommended it in his will to the care 
of Dr. Mead, who put it into the hands of Dr. Thomas Bentley, 
that he might fit and prepare it for the preſs. But the houſe where 
Dr. Bentley lodged, which was in the Strand, London, being itt 
on tire through his careletInels, as it is ſaid, by reading after he was 
in bed, Davies's notes and emendations periſhed in the flames. 
5. Another thing publiſhed by our learned author, which we have 
not mentioned, was, “ Lactanty Firmiaui Epitome Divinarum 

Inſtitutionum, Cant. 1718,” 8vo. 
— AOLR 

DAVILA, a celebrated hiſtorian, was horn of an illuſtrious 
family in the iſle of Cyprus. His anceitors had ſuſtained the office 
of high-conſtables in that ſtate, and were poffeſſed of large for- 
tunes: but, the Turks making themſelves maiters of the iſland in 
1571, Davila was forced to abandon his country. He fled to 
Avila in Spain; induced thereto by a tradition, which prevailed in 
his family, that his anceſtors had derived their name and origin 
from this town. Here, upon the credit of his name and family, 
joined to the little remaining ſibltance he had brought with him, 
he thought he ſhould be able to ſupport himſelf with tolerable 
comfort: but, finding himſelf miſtaken, he went to France, where 
he was greatly careiſed in the court of. Henry III. and had many 
lervices done him by people of the firſt quality. He had a brother 
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and two ſiſters, which were taken into the ſervice of Catharine of 


Medicis: but this queen dying in 1389, and the king ſoon after, 
broke again all Davila's meaſures. He continued however in 


France ſome time under the reign of Henry IV. and behaved 


himſelf very gallantly in ſome military expeditions. Afterwards 
he went to Venice, where he had a very honourable penſion ſettled 
on him by the republic, in whole ſervice his brother Lewis Davila 
had formerly been a commander. He was at Padua when he 
obtained a formal commiſſion from Venice to remove to Verona; 
which being a very advantageous thing for him, he made no delay, 
but ſet out immediately. When he was upon his journey, he 
demanded carriages for the conveyance of his goods, which was 
e dee for thoſe Who had received any ſort of commiſſion from the 
wblic ; but inſtead of being ſerved in the manner he ought to 
y been, he was treated at one place very ill; and his ſervants 
and attendants were inſulted by the perſon whoſe duty it was to 
furniſh him. Davila preſented his commillion in the ſofteſt manner 
imaginable; but this moderation and candor, as it uſually happens, 
only ſerved to exaſperate our hero the moſs; who immediately 
diſcharged a piitol upon him, and wounded him in ſuch a manner 
that Ke” died ſoon after. Davila had a {on with him of about 18 
years of age; who had ſpizit enough to revenge the death of his 
father upon the murderer, „hom he fell upon directly, and cut to 
Pier 
Vhen Davila was come to Venice, he wrote his « Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars of France.” It was divided into 15 books, and 
contains every thing worth notice that palled, from the death of 
Henry II. 1559, to the peace of Vereins 1398. This hiſtory has 
always been recxoned a tine one. = | 
DAVIS (tlexney Epwanvs , lon of Mr. John Davis, of 
Windtfur, was born July 11, 170, and educated at Ealing, Mid- 
2 wt x, Whence he removed to Baliol- College, Oxon, May . 
7.4 and took his degree about Jan. 1778. Win the 
Ml 6 that year he diltinguithed himfelt amongſt the carlieſt 
examiners of {ome rema rkable atertions, and infinuations yet more 
extraordinary, introduced in the“ Hiltory of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.“ So much accurate knowledge, and a 
judgment {o well matured as that“ Examination”” diſcovered, has 
been rarely found at the "ge of 21. The hiſtorian, in his © Vin- 
dication,” exerted very Conſiderable efforts, though ſtrongly allailed 
by veterans in literature, to defend himſelf againſt his juvenile 
opponent. Mr. Davis, in his © Reply,” man no ordinary 
degree of can lour and firmneſs. Such proots of learning, fagacity, 
ane zeal for the Chriſtian cauſe, drew the particular attention of 
men, eminent by their public ſtation, their talents, and acquired 


ad vantages, azd All mois diſtinguiſhed by their virtur and piety. 
In 
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In 1780, having entered into full orders, he was eltabliſhed, in a 
manner peculiarly to his honour, in a fellowthip of his college; 
and, for ſome time before his death, was tutor ; an office which he 
diſcharged with ſolicĩitude and conſtancy, too great for the ſenſibility 
of his mind and the delicacy of his conſtitution. A lingering 
illneſs removed him from the ſociety of his many eſtimable friends, 
and deprived the public of his expected ſervices. Feb. 10, 1784, 
without any apparent change between a placid flumber and death, 
he expired. He was buried at Windſor, which was the place of 
his birth. He had cultivated a taſte for elegant literature, particu- 
larly in poetry, and occaſionally wrote for the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine; the particulars cannot now be aſcertained, except that in the 
Magazine tor April 1782, p. 181, a letter ſigned C. and D. pointed 
out a very erroneous repreſentation, for ſuch it is preſumed it will 
appear to impartial readers, in a paſſage of Mr. Gibbon concerning 
Gennadius. Of this the diſcovery belongs to Mr. Davis ; though 
in the drawing of it, as the ſignature imports, a learned friend 
was concerned. | | 

It may be added, that, before his publication of the“ Exami- 
nation,” he had given jeveral proofs of an early genius; and as in 
this he reſembled jome eminent men, fo he did alſo in another 
reipect, being from his infancy of a very tender and delicate con- 
ttitution. His apprehenſion was quick, his judgment correct, 
and in his application he was indefatigable. 

DAURAT (Joux), an eminent French poet, was born near 
the head of the Vienic about 1507. Going to the capital of the 
kingdom to finiſh his ftudics, he there made an extraordinary 
progreſs, and aijtinguithed lumſelf in ſuch a manner by his {kill 
in Greek, and his talent at poetry, that he became one of the 
profellors of the univertity of Paris. In 1500, he ſucceeded John 
Stracellus in the polt of the king's reader and proſeſſor of the 
Greek tongue; but before this he had been principal of the college 
of Coqueret, after having been tutor to John Antony de Baif, in 
the houte of his father Lazarus de Batt, who was matter of the 
Requeſls. He continued to inſtru this young pupil in the college 
of Coqueret ; and he had alſo the famous Roniard for bis ſcholar 
chere, during the {pace of ſcven years. One of the moſt glorions 
elogies of Daurat is, that his fchool produced a great number of 
able men. His generotity and want of management made him 
extremely poor, and procured him a place in the lift of thoſe 
'rarnced men who have been very near ftarving. In the reign of 
Menry II. he had been preceptor to the king's pages; and Charles 
IN. honoured Im with-the title of his poet, and took great delight 
in converting with him. Coulidering the age in which he lived, 
we oupht to forgive him the taſte he had for anagrams, of which 
he was the fictt reſtorcr. IIe undertook alfu to explain the centu- 
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ries of Noſtradamus, which he was thought by ſome to do with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſeemed to be inveſted with the character of 
his interpreter or ſub-prophet. In his extreme old age, when he 
was near 80, having loſt his firſt wife, he married a young girl; 
and by her had a fon, for whom he ſhewed his fondneſs by a thou- 
ſand ridiculous actions. He uſed to ſay, by way of excule for this 
marriage, that © it was a poetic licence; and that, being to die by 
the thruſt of a ſword, he choſe to perform the execution with a 
bright ſword, rather than a rulty one.” He had by his firſt wife, 
among other children, a fon, who was the author of ſome French 
verſes, which have been printed in a collection of his own poems; 
and a daughter, whom he married to a learned man; named Nico- 
las Goulu, in whoſe favour he religned his place of regius profeſſor 
of the Greek tongue. He made a great many vertes in Latin, 
Greek, and French: and indeed it was his diſeaſe to make tov 
many; for no book was printed, nor did any perſon of conſequence 
die, but Daurat made ſome, verſes on the ſubject; as if he had 
been poet in ordinary to the kingdom, or his muſe had been an 
hired mourner. Some have ſaid that the odes, epigrams, hymns, 
and other poems in Greek and Latin, compoſed by Daurat, amount 
to about 30,000 verſes; and make what abatement we will from 
this prodigious number, it is certain, that he compoſed a great 
many poems in thoſe two languages, belides what he wrote in 
French. He was ſo good a critic, that Scaliger, as he faid, knew 
none but him and Cujacius, who had abilities futhcient to reſtore 
ancient authors; but he has preſented the public with very little of 
that kind, ſome remarks of the Sibylline verſes in Opfopzus's 
edition being all we can recollect at preſent. Scaliger tells us, and 
he laughs at him for it, that he ſpent the latter part of his life in 
endeavouring to find all the Bible in Homer, He died at Paris in 
1558, aged 81; and fince his death there have becn publithed col- 
Iections-of his verſes, but not good ones. | | 
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DAWES (Sir W11.11am), an eminent Engliſh prelate, was the 
youngeſt fon of Sir John Dawes, Bart. and born at Lyons near 
Braintree in Eflex, Sept. 12, 1671. He was educated at Mer- 
chant-Taylors School in London, where he made a great proficiency 
in claſſical learning ; and was allo tolerably vertied in the Hebrew 
tongue, even before he was 15 years of age: which was chicfly 
owing to the additional care that Kidder, afterwards biikop of 
Bath and Wells, but then rector of Ravne near Braintree, was 
leaſed to take of his education. In 1687, he was ſent to St. 
John's-College in Oxford; but his father's title and eſtate deſcend— 
ing to him, upon the death of his two elder brothers, about two 
ears aſter, he left Oxford, and entered himfelf a nobleman in 
Catharine-Hail- Cambridge. He took potiettion of his eldeſt 
brother's chambers, who del there jut before of a fever, at the 

| | fame 
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unhappily drowned. 


unanimouſly clected in 1690, 


church of Worceſter. 


him.“ 


in the church. 


him, becauſe his 


DAW ES Sir William). 
— — — ¹ä —— 
ſame time that his other brother, who was lieutenant of a ſhip, was 
After he had taken the degree of M. A. he 
viſited his eſtate in Eſſex, and intended to make a ſhort tour into 
ſome other parts of the kingdom, which he had not ſeen , but his 
progreſs was ſtopped by his happening to meet with Frances, the 
eldeſt daughter of Sir Thomas Darcy, of Braxilead- Lodge in 
Eflex, a fine and accompliſhed woman, whoin he ſoon after 
married. | 

As ſoon as he arrived at the proper age, he was ordained deacon 
and prieſt by Compton, bithop of London. He intended, from 
the very firſt, to enter into holy orders; and is faid to have DIC- 
pared himſelf for this, by making ſome of the molt eminent 
Engliſh divines his ſtudy, while he was very young. 
after, he was created D. D. by a royal mandate, in order to be 
qualified for the malter{hip of Catharine-Hall, to which he was 
upon the death of Dr. John 
Eachard. He did ſeveral beneficial acts to his college: parti- 
cularly, he contributed liberally towards the finiſhing a chapel 
which his predeceſſor had begun; and, by his interett at court, 
procured the firſt vacant prebend of Norwich to be annexed, by 
act of parliament, to the malier{hip of Catharine-Hall for ever, 
In 1696, he was made a chaplain in ordinary to king William; 
and ſhortly after, was pretented by his majeſty to a prebend in the 
Sir William, it ſeems, had pleaſed the 
king ſo well in a ſermon, preached at Whitehall, Nov. 5, 1696, 
that his majeſty ſent for him, and without any ſolicitation gave him 
this prebend; telling him at the ſame time, that * the thing 
indeed was but ſmall, and not worth his acceptance, but as an 
earneſt of his future favour, and a pledge of what he intended for 
Nov. 10, 1698, he was collated by archbiſhop Teniſon to 
the rectory, and, the month following, to the deanery of Bocking 
in Effex; where he behaved in a very charitable and exemplary 
manner. 

After qucen Anne's acceſſion, Sir William was made one of her 
chaplains, and was in a fair way for ſome of the higheſt dipnities 
Accordingly, though he mifſed the bithopric 
of Lincoln, which was vacant in 1705, yet her majeſty, of her 
own accord, named him to the fee of Cheſter in 1707. The 
reaſon of his miſſing Lincoln was his having, in a ſermon vpon 
Jan. Zo, uttered ſome bold truths, which were not agreeable to 
certain perſons in power; who took occaſion from thence to per- 
juade the queen, contrary to her inclination, to give it to Dr. 
Wake, late archbithop of Canterbury. This however made no 
impreſlion upon Sir William; and therefore, when he was told by 
a Certain nobleman, that he had loft a bithopric by his preaching, 
his reply was, that “ as to that he had no manner of concern upon 
Was mover to gain one by it.“ 
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1713-14, he was tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal fee of York ; at 
which time he ves allo made a privy-counſellor of ſtate. He con- 
tinued above 10 years in this high flation, much honoured and 
reipected ; and then a diarrhoea, 1 hich he had been ſubject 
atore time, coming to be attended with a fever, and ending in an 
inflammation of his bowels, put a period to Bis lite, April go, 1723. 
He was buried in the chapel of Catharine-[ail, Cambridge, near 
his lady, who died Dec. 22, 1705, in her 2qth year. He had 
ſeven children, three of which only, namely, Elizabeth, Jane, 
and Darcy, furvived him 

He was the author of ſeveral things, ſome of which were pub— 
liched by bimſelf, and others after rs” deceale, under the title of his 
„Whole Works, with a Preface, giving fome Account of the 


Life, Writings, and Character of the Author, 17433,” in 3 vols. 


8v0. Thole publithed by himfelf were 1. * An Anatomy of 


Atheiſm, 1693.“ This is a poem, conſilting of five ſheets, and 
was written by the author before he was 18 years of ape. It is 
more remarkable for its argument and eee of ation, than for 
any britkneis and force of imagination. 2. * The Duties of the 
Cloſer, Kc. ritten before he was 21 years of „ 
Duty of Communicating explained and enforced, ec? " compoſed 
for the ue of his parithioners at Bocking, 4. ** Sermons preached 
upon levers} QOccalons before Ring am and Qucen Anne, 


17907,” ovo. dedicated to that queen. 55. A Preface to the 
M' Fn ot Bithop Blackall,“ publi ſhed in 1723, 
— OR. 


DAWES (Ricu ARD), an Engliſh ſchollar, celebrated for the 
publication of a work, entitled, 4 Miſcellanea Critica,” Was born 
in 1708; and, after a ſchoobeducation under Mr. Anthony Black- 
wall, admitted of Emanucl-College, Cambridge, in 1723. In 
1736, he publiſhed 2 ſpecimen of a Greek tran ati ion of“ Paradilc 
Lt: "of which, in his s pretace to the Miſccllanca Critica,”” he 
had candor enough to point out the imperfections himfelt. Mir. 
Dawes died in 1700, and left ſome MSS. to which Mr. Burgcs, 


x ho has lately pub blithed an improved edition of the“ Mitcellagea 


Eritica,“ had accefſs. There arc ſome others in. Dr. Alkcw'es co} - 
leckion, Who bought Mr. Dawes's library. 
— — — 


DAY (Tuomas), an eminent miſcellaneous writer, the only 
ton} of Thomas Day, E.! g. one of the collectors outwards of the 
cuttoms in the ports of London, was born in the year 174 Tie 
received his education at the Charter-Hlouſe, and remor ed thence 
to Oxford. Ile afterwards made a tour on the continent, and, on 
his teturn to England, entered hümfelf of the ſociety of the Xfid— 
dle- Temple, and was called to the bar. But, although polſeiied 
ef great clove, with a mind not only able to comprehend, but 
to unprose the modes of Judteia Poe N he was d! fonitcd 

Wt 
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with bs hed 7 nicety of f legal proceſs ; and being polietled af 
an ample tortune, much augmented by the accumulation Of a lor 
minority, he declined the mater. of the law, and devoted his 
time to literary purluits. In 1777, he married Mats Etthcr Milnes, 
of Wakefield, in Yorkſhice; and with this lady he lived retired 

many years at Anningtley, in the county of Surrey; where he 
amufed himſelf With the occupation of a large farm, more for the 
lake of maintaining a number of poor families whom he employed 
around it, than with any view to his own advantage. He occa- 
ſionally interfered in the politics of the times, with the honeſt zeal 
of a dilintereſted patriot, and the manly firmneſs of an Independent 
country gentleman. But, on the 28th of September 1789, a 
period was put to his valuable lite, by a fall from his horle, as he 
was riding out with ſome gentlemen in Berkſhire. 

Mr. Day's firſt publication, in 1773, was © The Deli Negro, 
a poctical epiſtle.“ In 1776, he publiſhed another poem, "entitled, 
« The Devoted Legions, addreſſed to lord George Germaine, and 
the Commanders of the Forces againſt America.” 

In 1783, he produced © The Hitt ry of Sandford and Merton , 
a work of great importance to youth, and which he ng 
extended to three volumes 12mo. It conſiſts of a variety of tales 
interwoven with a ſtory, in which two children and their tutor are 
the principal characters. This work was followed by another, 
with the lame benevolent VIEWS, entitled, The Hiſtory of Little 
Jack,” and printed in 1788, in The Chi \dren's Mitcellany.” 
Nr. Day likewiſe publiſhed occaſtonally many political produc- 
tions; 1 Redechions on the preſent State of England, and the 
Independence of America.” 2. Fragment of an original Letter 
on the Slavery of the Negroes.” 3. % A Dia ogue between a 
Juitice of the Peace and a Farmer.” 4. The Letters of Marius: 
or, Reflections upon the Peace, the Eaſt-India Bill, and the preſent 
Criſis.“ 5. A Letter to Arthur Young, Eſq. o bill now 
pending in Parliament to prevent the Exportation of Wool.“ 

3 

DECHALES (ne FRANCIS MILLIET), an excellent 

mathematician, mechanic, and aſtronomer, was born at Cham- 


55 rry, the capital of Savoy, in 1611 : and deſcended from a noble 


family, which had produced feveral Fern creditably diſtinguithed 
1 the church, the long robe, and the field. He was a ore at maſter 
in all the parts of ma them 1at1CS, and prints d {everal books in that 
way, which were gs y we il rece! r His principal performances 
are, an edition of Euciid's “ Elements,” where he has ruck out 
the unterviceable Pro polit! ONS 27 and annexed the ue 28 thoſe he has 
kept in; a diſcourſe of fortification ; and another of navigation. 
Theſe Perform aces, with lane others, were firſt collected into 
three volumes 3 in toln, under the title of © Mundus Mathemati- 
eus, being indeed a complete courle of all the mathematics. 
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Dechales, though not abounding in diſcoveries of his own, is yet 
allowed to have made a very god uſe of thoſe of other men, and 
to have drawn the ſeveral parts of the ſcience of mathematics 
together w ith great clearneſs and judgment. It is ſaid alfo, that 
ts probity was not inferior to his learning, and that both theſe 
qualities made him generally admired and beloved at Paris; where 
for four years together he read public mathematical lectures in the 
college of Clermont. Then he removed to Marſeilles, where he 
taught the art of navigation; and afterwards became profeſſor of 
oc: in the univerlity ot Turin, where he died March 28, 
1678, aged 6. 


— 2 — 

DECKER (Tnou as), a writer in the reign of James I. and, 
being a contemporary with zen Jonſon, became more eminent by 
having a quarrel with that great poet, than he would perhaps other- 
wiſe have -done from the merit of his own works. What the 
original occaſion of their conteſt was, is unknown; but Jonſon, 
who certainly could never © bear a rival, near the throne,” has, in 
his „ Poetaſter,” the Dunciad of that author, among many other 
poets whom he has ſatirized, been pecultarly ſevere on Decker, 
whom he has characteriſed under the name of Criſpinus.” This 
compliment Decker has amply repaid in his“ Satyromaſtix, or 
the Untruiting a humourous Poet,” in which, under the title of 
young e he a7 made Ben the hero of his ꝓiece. Although, as 
we before obl th Decker was but a middling poet, yet he did 
not want his ad er even among the poets of his time; ſome ot 
whom thought themſelves not diſgraced by writing in conjunction 
with him; Webtter having a hand in three of his plays, and Row- 
ey and Ford joining with him in another. His “ Honeſt Whore,” 
and the comedy of Old Fortunatus,” are allowed to be ſolely 
his, which are faid to contain beauties, in reſpect to character, 
plot, and Janguage, equal to the abilities of any of thoſe authors 


i 
that he was ever ailliſted by; and indeed in the former, equal to 


any dramatic writer (Shakſpeare excepted) that this ifland has 


pre danced. 
he preciſe time of this author's birth and death are not record- 
ed; yet he could not have died young, as the firſt play we find of 
hid writing was publithed ; in 1900, ung the lateſt date we meet 
with to any other is in 1648, except the“ Sun's Darling,” which 
Langbaine obſerves, was not publithed till after the death of its 
author. 
3 
DEE Jod), a great mathematician, and very extraordinary 
perten in the ropu blic of ictters, was 8 rm of parents in good cir— 


Catntances at 1. ondon, July 13, 155 _ and, after ſome time 
ſpun! At N there, and at 1 in Eſſex. ſent to John's- 
College in Cambridge: where, according to his own account. he 
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applied the greater part of his time to ſtudy and learning. Ma 
4547, he went into the Low Countries, on purpoſe to converſe wit 
Frilars, Mercator, &c. and in about eight months after returned 
to Cambridge; where, upon the founding of Trinity-College by 
Henry VIII. he was choſen one of the fellows. His turn was 
to mathematics and aſtronomy. He brought over with him from 
the Low Countries feveral inſtruments made by the direction of 
Friſius, together with a pair of great globes made by Mercator ; 
and his reputation was very high. However, his aſſiduity in making 
altronomical obſervations, which in thoſe days were always under- 
ſtood to be connected with the deſire of penetrating into futurity, 
brought ſome ſuſpicion upon him; which was ſo tar increaſed by 
a very ſingular accident that befell him, as to draw upon him the 
imputation of a conjurer, which he could never ſhake off for ſixty 
years after. 
Diſturbed with theſe reports, he left England again in 1548, 
and went to the univerſity of Louvain; where he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf extremely, ſo that he was viſited by the duke of Mantua, 
by don Lewis de Ja Cerca, afterwards duke of Medina, and other 
perſons of great rank. While he remained there, Sir William 
Pickering, who was afterwards a great favourite with queen Eliza- 
beth, was his pupil; and in this univerſity it is probable, not cer- 
tuin, that he had the degree of LL. D. conferred upon him, July 
1550, he went from thence to Paris, where, in the college of 
Rheims, he read lectures upon Euclid's Elements, with prodigious 
applauſe; and very great offers were made him, if he would accept 
of a profeſſorſhip in that univerſity, which kowever he refuſed, 
In 1551, he returned to England, was well received by Sir John 
Cheke, introduced to ſecretary Cecil, and even to king Edward 
himſelf, from whom he received a penſion of 100 crowns a year, 
which was afterwards exchanged for a grant of the rectory of 
Upton vpon Severn, his majelty's preſentation, which he received 


in 1353. In the reign of queen Mary, he was for ſome time very 


Jindly treated; but afterwards came into great trouble, and even 
danger of his life. At the very entrance of it, Dee entered into a 
correſpondence with ſeveral of the lady Elizabeth's principal ſer- 
vants, while ſhe was at Woodſtock and at Milton; which bein 
obſerved, and the nature of it not known, two informers e, 
him with practiſing againſt the queen's life by inchantments. . 
Upon this he was ſeized and confined; but being, after ſeveral 
trials, diſcharged of treaſon, he was turned over to biſhop Bonner, 
to fee if any hereſy could be found in him. After a. tedious per- 
ſecution, Auguſt 19, 1555, he was, by an order of council, ſet 
at liberty; and thought his credit ſo little hurt by what had hap- 
pened, that, Jan. 15, 1556, he preſented, © A ſupplication to 
queen Mary, for the recovery and preſervation of ancient writers 
and monuments.” The deſign was certainly good, and would 
Vor. IV, Mm have 
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have been attended with good conſequences, if it had taken effect; 
but it did not. n | 

Unon the acceflion of queen Elizabeth, at the deſire of lord Ro- 
bert Dudley, afterwards carl of Leiceſter, he delivered ſomewhat 
upon the principles of the ancient aſtrologers, about the choice of 
a fit day for the coronation of the queen, from whom he received 
many promiles ; neverthc!eſs, his credit at court was not ſufficient 
to overcome the public odium he lay under, on the ſcore of ma- 
gical incantations, which was the true cauſe of his miſſing ſeveral 
preſerments. He was by this time become an author; but, as 
we are told, ſomewhat unlucky; for his books were ſuch as ſcarce 
any pretended to underſtand, written upon myſterious ſubjects in 
a very myſterious manner. In the ſpring of 1564 he went abroad 
again, to preſent the book which he dedicated to the then emperor 
Maximilian, and returned to England the fame ſummer. In 1568, 
he engaged the carl of Pembroke to preſent the queen. with' his 
% Propxdumata Aphoriſtica;“ and two years after, Sir Henry 
Billingſley's tranflation of Euclid appeared, with Dee's preface and 
notes; which did him more honour than all his performances, as 
they furniſhed inconteſtable proofs of a more than ordinary (kill 
in the mathematics. In 1571, we find bim in Lorrain; where 


Falling dangerouſly fick, the queen was pleaſed to ſend him two 


hyſicians. After his return to England, he ſettled himſelf in his 
Ponuſe at Mortlake; where he proſecuted his ſtudies with great dili— 
gence, and collected a noble library. This library conſiſted of 
4000 volumes, of which above a fourth part were MSS. a great 
number of mechanical and mathematical inſtruments ; a box full 
of ſeals, and other curioſities of the ſame kind. It was upon his 
Jeaving the kingdom in 1583, that the populace, who always be- 
leved him to be one who dealt with the devil, broke into his houſe 
at Morilake; where they tore and deſtroyed many things, and 
diſperſed the reſt in ſuch a manner, that the greateſt part of them 
were irrecoverable. | 
In 1572, a new flar appeared in Cafliopeia's chair, which gave 
Dee an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in his own way. 
March 1575, qucen Elizabeth went to his houſe, to ſee his library; 
but having buried his wife a few hours before, he could not 
entertain her in the manner he would have done. However, he 
brought out to her majetty a glaſs of his, which had occafioned 
much diſcourſe; ſhewed her the properties of it, and explained 
their cauſes, in order to wipe off the aſperſion, under which he 
had fo long laboured, of being a magician. In 1577, a comet 


appearing, the queen ſent for him to Windſor, to hear what he 
had to ſay about it. She was pleaſed with his diſcourſes, and pro- 


m ſed him her royal protection, notwithſtanding the vulgar reports 
to his prejudice Ihe year after, her majeſty being greatly indiſ- 
poſed, Dee was ſent abroad, to confer with the German phyſicians. 

The 
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The queen, hinting her deſire to be thoroughly informed as to her 
title to countries diſcovered in different parts of the globe, by fub- 
jects of England. Dee applied himfelf to the taſk with great vigour; 
ſo much, that OR. g, 1380, which was not three weeks after, he 

reſented to the queen, in her garden at Richmond, two large 
rolls, in which thoſe countries were geographically deſcribed and 
hiſtorically explained; with the addition of all the teſtimonies and 
authorities neceflary to ſupport them, from records, and other au- 
thentic vouchers. Theſe ſhe very graciouſly received; and, after 
dinner, the ſame day conferred with Dee about them, in the pre- 
ſence of ſome of her privy-council, and of the lord-treaſurer Bur- 
leigh eſpecially. His next employment, of conſequence enough 
to be remembered, was about the reformation of the calendar; 
which, though it never took effect, was one of his belt perform- 
ances, and did him great credit. 

He was certainly a man of uncommon parts, learning, and ap- 
plication ; and might have performed great things, if he had been 
poſſeſſed of a ſolid judgment; but he was exceeding credulous and 
ſuperſtitious. He was likewiſe extremely vain; and his ambition 
to ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, carried him at length to a deſire 
of knowing beyond the bounds of human faculties. In ſhort, he 
ſuffered himſelf o be deluded into an opinion, that by certain in- 
vocations an intercourſe or communication with ſpirits might be 
obtained; from whence he promiſed himſelf an inſight into the 
occult. ſciences. He found a young man, one Edward Kelly, a 
native of Worceſterſhire, who had dipped already deep into theſe 
matters; and who readily undertook to be his inſtrument in them, 
for which he was to pay him gol. per annum. Dec. 2, 1381, 
they began their incantations; in conſequence of which, Kelly 
was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſecrated for that 
purpoſe with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, enabled to acquaint 
Dee with what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew and diſcover, Theſe 
conferences were continued for about two years, and the ſubjects 
of them committed to writing; but never publiſhed, though {till 
preſerved in Aſhmole's muſeum. In the mean time, there came 
over hither a Poliſh lord, one Albert Laflzi, palatine of Siradia, a 


man of great parts and learning ; who was introduced by the earl 
of Leice 


| iter to Dee, and became his conſtant viſitant. Having 
himſelf a bias to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts, he was, after much en- 
treaty, received by Dee into their company, and into a participa- 


tion of their ſecrets. But within a ſhort time, the palatine of 


Siradia, returning to his own country, prevailed with Dee and 
Kelly to accompany him, upon an aſſurance of their being pro- 
vided for there; and accordingly they went all privately from Mort- 
lake, in order to embark for Holland; from whence they travelled 
by land through Germany into, Poland, where, Feb. g, 1584, they 


arrived at the principal caſtle belonging to Albert Laſki, When 


Mm-e. Laſki 
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Laſki had been ſufficiently amuſed with their fanatical pretences to 
aà converfation with ſpirits, he contrived to ſend them to the em- 
peror 22 IF. who, being quickly diſguſted with their imper— 
tinence, declined all further interviews, Upon this Dee applied 
himſelf to Laſki, to introduce him to Stephen, king of Poland; 
which accordingly he did at Cracow, April 1585- But that prince 
ſoon detecting his deluſions, and treating him with contempt, he 
returned to the emperor's court at Prague; from whoſe dominions 
he was foon baniſhed, at the inſtigation of the Pope's nuncio, who 
gave the emperor to underſtand, how ſcandalous it appeared to the 
Chriſtian world, that he ſhould entertain two ſuch magicians as 
Dee and Kelly. Notwithſtanding this, a young nobleman of preat 
power and fortunes in Bohemia, and one of their pupils, gave them 
ſhelter in the caſtle of Trebona ; where they not only remained in 
ſafety, but lived in fplendour, Kelly having in his poſſeſſion, as is 
reported, that philoſophical powder of projection, by which they 
were furniſhed with money very profuſely. Some jealeuſies and 
heart-burnings afterwards happened between Dee and Kelly, that 
brought on at length an abſolute rupture. Kelly, however, ſeems 
to have acled a much wiſer part than his companion; ſince it ap- 
pears, from an entry in Dee's diary, that he was ſo far intimidated, 
as to deliver up to Kelly, Jan. 1589, the pewder, about which it 
is ſaid he had learned from the German chymiſts many ſecrets, 
which he had not communicated to Dee. Kelly, it ſeems, was a 
much younger man than Dee, being now only in the 40th year 
of his ape. | | 
The noiſe their adventures made in Europe, induced queen Eliza 
beth to invite Dee home, who was at length perſnaded ; and, May 
1689, he ſet out from Trebona towards England. He travelled 
with great pomp and folemnity ; was attended by a guard of horſe; 
and, beſides waggons for his goods, had'no lefs than three coaches 
for the uſe of his family; for he had married a ſecond wife, and 
had ſeveral children. He landed at Graveſend Nov. 23; and, Dec. 
9, preſented himſelf at Richmond to the queen, who received him 
_ very gracioully. He then retired to his houſe at Mortlake; and 
collecting the remains of his library, which had been torn to pieces 
and ſcattered in his abſence, he ſat down to ſtady. He had great 
friends; received great preſents ; yet nothing, it ſeems, could keep 
him from want. The queen had quickly notice of this, as well 
as of the vexations he ſuffered from the common people, who per- 
fecnted him as a conjuror. She ſent him money from time to 
time: but ail would not do. At length he reſolved to apply in 
ſuch a manner to the queen, as to procure ſome ſettled ſubſiſtence; 
and accordingly, Nov. 9, 1592, he fent a memorial to her ma- 
jelty by the counteſs of Warwick, in which he very earneſtly 
preſſed her, that commiſſioners might be appointed to hear his 
pretenſions, and to examine into the juſtneſs of his wants and 
| f Claims. 
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claims. This had a good effect; for, on the 22d, two commiſ- 
ſioners were ſent to Mortlake, where Dee exhibited a book, con- 
taining a diſtinct account of all the memorable tranſactions of his 
life, thoſe which occurred in his laſt journey abroad only excepted; 
and, as he read this hiſtorical narration, he produced all the letters, 
grants, and other evidences requiſite to confirm them, and where 
theſe were wanting named living witneſſes. 


Upon the report made by the commiſſioners to the queen, he | 


received a prefent, and promiſes of preferment; but theſe promiſes 
ending like the former in nothing, he engaged his patroneſs, the 
counteſs of Warwick, to prefent another ſhort Latin petition to 
the queen. What followed does not appear: however, Dec. 8, 
1594, he obtained a grant to the chancellorſhip of St. Paul's. But 
this did not anſwer his end: upon which he applied himſelf next 
to Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, by a letter, in which he 
inſerted a large account of all the books he had either publiſhed or 
written: and in conſequence of this letter, together with other ap- 
plications, he obtained a grant of the wardenthip of Mancheſter- 
College. Feb. 1596, he arrived with his wife and family in that 
town; and was inſtalled in his new charge. He continued there 
about ſeven years; which he 1s ſaid to have ſpent in a troubleſome 
and unquiet manner. June 1604, he preſented a petition to king 
James, earneſtly deſiring him that he might be brought to a trial; 
that, by a formal and judicial ſentence, he might be delivered from 
thoſe ſuſpicions and ſurmiſes, which had created him ſo much un- 
eaſineſs for upwards of 50 years. But the king, having been in- 
tormed of the nature of his ſtudies, was very far from giving him 
any mark of royal countenance and favour; which muſt needs 
have greatly affected a man of that vain and ambitious ſpirit, which 
all his misfortunes could never alter or amend. November the 
fame year, he quitted Mancheſter with his family, in order to re- 
turn to his houſe at Mortlake; where he remained but a ſhort 
time, being now very old, infirm, and deſtitute of friends and pa- 
trons, who had generally forſaken him. We find him at Mort- 
lake in 1607 ; where he had recourſe to his former invocations, 
and fo came to deal again, as he fancied, with ſpirits. One Hick- 
man ſerved him now, as Kelly had done formerly. 

The books which Dee printed and publiſhed, are, 1.“ Propæ- 
dumata Aphoriſtica; de præſtantioribus quibuſdam nature Virtu- 
tibus Aphoriſmi, Lond. 1558,” 12mo. 2. Monas Hierogly- 
phica ad Regem Romanorum Maximilianum, Antwerp, 1564.” 
2. Epiſtola ad Eximium ducis Urbini Mathematicum, Frede- 
ricum Commandinum, prefixa Libello Machometi Bagadedini de 
ſuperficierum Diviſionibus, edito Opera Divi & ejuſdem Comman- 
dint Urbinatis, Piſauri, 1570.” 4. The Britiſh Monarchy,” 
otherwiſe called © The Petty Navy royal, 1570.” 5. © Preface 
Mathematical to the Engliſh Euclid,” publiſhed by Sir Henry Bil- 
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linglley, Knt. where he ſays many more arts are wholly invented 
by name, definition, property, and uſe, than either the Grecian 
or Roman mathematicians have left to our knowledge, 1570. 6 


„ Divers and many Annotations and Inventions diſperſed and added 


after the tenth Book of Engliſh Euclid, 1570.” 7. © Epiſtola præ- 
fixa Ephemeridibus Joannis Feldi a 1557, cui rationem declara- 
verat Ephemerides conſcribendi.”” 8. © Parallatice Commenta- 
tionis Praxeoſque Nucleus quidam, Lond. 1573.” The number 
of books unpubliſhed, that were written by him, contain upwards 
of forty titles. 9 8 


— — 8 : 
 DEFESCH(Wirrt1am), a German, and ſome time chapel-maſter 
at Antwerp, was in his time, a reſpectable profeſſor on the violin, 
and leader of the band for ſeveral ſeaſons at Marybone-Gardens. 
His head was engraved as a frontiſpiece to ſome muſical compo- 
ſitions publiſhed by him, and his name 1s to be found on many 
ſongs and ballads to which he. ſet the tunes for Vauxhall and 
Marybone-Gardens. He died about 1751, aged 70. | 

— — 

DE FOE (DANxN III), equally famous for politics and poetry, 
was bred a hoſier. In that ſituation he was unſucceſsful; and this 
robably was the means which induced him to apply to his pen for 
ſubſiſtence. He was invited in 1694 to ſettle at Cadiz, as an 
agent to the Engliſh merchants : which he declined from patriotic 
motives ; and was ſome time after appointed accomptant to the 
commiſſioners of the glaſs duty. Tutchin having in 1700 written 
The Foreigners,“ an infamous ſatire on king William and the 
whole Dutch nation; De Foe wrote“ The Trueborn Englith- 
man,” as an antidote to it, and thereby recommended himſelf to 
the notice of his ſovereign, who failed not to reward the author. 
The poem had a prodigious run, nine editions having paſſed under 
his own inſpection, belides its having been twelve times pirated. 
Soon after the Revolution, the people began to be uneaſy at the. 
partiality they thought their new king diſcovered to his country- 
men; and their diſcontent roſe fo high, that he was obliged to 
diſmiſs his Dutch guards. De Foe, who ſeems to have had a very 
true notion of civil liberty, engaged the enemies of the new go- 
vernment, and levelled the force of his ſatire againſt thoſe, who 
valued themſelves for being true-born Engliſhmen. He expoſes 
the fallacy of that prepoſſeilion, by laying open the ſources from 
whence the Engliſh have ſprung. The next ſatire of any conſe- 
quence, which De Foe wrote, was entitled, “ Reformation of 
Manners :”” it was aimed at ſome perſons of very high rank, who 
rendered themſelves a diſgrace inſtead of an ornament to their 
country, by making their authority ſubſervient to that impiety and 
diſſoluteneſs of manners, which it was deſigned to ſuppreſs. He 
experienced ſome dificultics at the beginning of the queen's reign, 
Z | but 
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but had the ſatisfaction of receiving afterwards ſome ſignal proofs 
of royal favour ; and was employed, during lord Godolphin's mi- 
niſtry, in ſome important commiſſions. In this period, and through- 
out the queen's reign, he wrote an amazing number of tracts, 
thirty of which have been collected in 2 vols. 8vo. Many, how- 
ever, were aſcribed to him, which be had no hand in. He was 
author of a periodical] work, called The Review.” The paper 
called“ The Mercator” was likewiſe ſuppoſed to come from 
him; though he was only now and then an occaſional aſſiſtant 
in it. 


There is an eſſay of his, entitled, The original Power of the 


t5 


collective Body of the People of England examined and allerted,” | 


in which he ſhews himſelf an able politician. He wrote a tract 
alſo entitled, The ſhorteſt Way with the Diſſenters,“ which 
contained reflections againſt ſome eccleſiaſtics in power, for breath- 
ing too much a ſpirit of perſecution. Becoming obnoxious to the 


miniſtry on this account, he was obliged to explain himſclt, which 


he did very explicitly, for he was a man of great firmneſs: and 
when he was ſentenced afterwards to ſtand in the pillory for attack- 
ing ſome meaſures, which he thought unconſtitutional and unjuſt, 
he not only cheerfully underwent the puniſhment, but at the ſame 
time wrote © A Hymn to the Pillory,” as a defiance of their 
uſage to him. What provocation De Foe had given Pope, 1s not 
known; but he has not eſcaped the laſh of his pen: 


Farleſs on high ſtood unabaſh'd De Foe, 


« And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below.” 


De Foe is better known by nothing at preſent, thantby his en- 
tertaining © Hiſtory of Robinfon Cruloe,*” which, though a ro- 
mance, is written in ſo natural a manner, and with fo many pro- 
bable incidents, that it was judged to be a true {tory for ſome 
time after its publication. He died at his houſe at Iſlington, in 
1731; having always enjoyed a competency, and being ſeldom 
ſubject to the neceſſities of mercenary ſcribblers. A daughter of 
his was married to Mr. H. Baker, the ingenious naturaliſt. 

DELRIO (MARTIN ANTHONY), a moſt learned man, was 
born at Antwerp of Spanilh parents, in 1551. The progreſs he 
made in letters, While a very boy, is recorded with.wonder. He 
was taught grammar in the Low Countries; and then ſent to Paris 


to learn rhetoric and philoſophy under the Jeſuits. Afterwards he 


went to ſtudy civil law in the new _univeriity of Doway ; but re- 


moving from thence to Louvain, he laid aſide that purſuit, and 


applied himſelf to polite literature. This he cultivated with fo 
much ardor and ſucceſs, that he ſurpriſed the public, when he was 
only nineteen years of age, with ſome good notes upon the trage- 
dies of Seneca. He cited in this work almoſt 1100 authors, 

| | with 
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with all the aſſurance of a man who had read them thoroughly, 
and weighed their ſentiments with geen judgment and . 
The reputation he acquired by this firſt eſſay of his erudition was 
afterwards increaſed. He is ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt ten 
languages, and to have read every thing, ancient or modern, that 
he thought worth reading. He was admitted LL. D. at Salamanca 


in 1574; and was afterwards a counſellor of the parliament of 


Brabant, and an intendant of the army. In 1580, he became a 
2 at Valladolid; from whence, going into the Low- Countries, 
e taught divinity and the belles lettres, and contracted a firm 
friendſhip with Lipſius. He taught alſo at Liege, at Mayence, 
at Gratz, and at Salamanca. He died at Louvain, in 1608, about 
two years after his friend Lipſius. | 3 

Beſides notes upon Seneca, Claudian, and Solinus, he wrote a 

fen number of works, the principal of which are, 1.“ Diſqui- 
itiones Magicz,” 2. Commentaries upon ſome Books of the 
Old Teſtament.” g. Explications of ſome of the hardeſt and 
moſt important Texts of Scripture.” We muſt not confound 
him with John Delrio, of Bruges, dean and grand vicar of Antwerp, 
who died in 1624; and who was the author of © Commentaries 
upon the 119th Plalm,” 

DEMETRIUS (PnaLterevs), a Peripatetic philoſopher, who 
lived in the time of Alexander the Great, was a ſcholar of Theo- 
phraſtus. He made many harangues to the people of Athens, and 
was almoſt abſolute in that city for ten years. hree hundred and 
ſixty ſtatues were erccted to his honour; and not undeſervedly, 
ſince he is ſaid to have augmented the revenues of it, as well as to 
have improved and poliſhed its buildings. Nevertheleſs, envy at 
length conſpiring againſt him, his ſtatues were pulled down, and 
himſelf threatened with death ; but he eſcaped into Egypt, and was 
protected by Ptolemy Lagus. This king, it is ſaid, aſked his ad- 
vice concerning the ſucceſſion of his children to the throne, viz. 
whether he ought to prefer thoſe he had by Eurydice to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, whom he had by Berenice ; and Demetrius adviſed 
him to leave his crown to the former. This diſpleaſed Philadel- 
plus ſo much, that, his father being dead, he baniſhed Demetrius, 
who was afterwards killed by the bite of an aſp, Demetrius com- 
poſed more works in proſe and verſe, than any other Peripatetic of 


his time; and his writings conlilted of poetry, hiſtory, politics, 


rhetoric, harangues, and embaſſies. When Demetrius was born, 
and when he died, we know not ; but his diſgrace at Athens 1s 


ſaid to have happened bout the year of Rome 436, that is, ſome- 


what about goo years before Chriſt. None of his works are 


extant. 
— — 


DE MISSY (Cxsar), a man greatly diſtinguiſhed in the 
learned world, though no great author in form, was 7 at 
Berlin, 
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Berlin, Jan. 2, 1703, being the ſon of a merchant there. He 
ſtudied firſt at the French College at Berlin, and thence removed 
to the univerſity of Francfort on the Oder. He was examined for 
the miniltry in 1725, and alter ſome dithcultics obtained it; but 
the ecclehaitics there being hampered with ſubſcriptions, to which 
he, could not allent, he quitted the country ſoon after. He 
preached about hve years in different towns of the Unned Pro- 
vinces, from whence he was invited to London in 1731, and or- 
dained to ſerve the French chapel in the Savoy. In 1%, he was 
named by the biſhop of London, to be one of the French chap- 
lains to the king in his chapel: at St. James's. He died Aug. 10, 
775. He ſeldom publiſhed any thing except occali.nlly, in con- 
ſequence of unforeſeen engagements, or at the importunity of 
friends, Several little poetical pieces, eſſays both in facred and, 
profane literature, epitomies of books, memoirs, diſſertations, &c. 
by De Milly, with his initials C. D. M. or fome atſumed name, 
and frequently anonymous, appeared in diferent collections and 
periodical journals in Holland, France, and England, from 1721. 
He was greatly alliſting to many of the learned th their leveral un- 
dertakings : ainong others who are indebted to him, were the late 
profellor Wetitein in his ſplendid edition of the © Greek Teita- 
ment,” and the late Dr. Jortin in his“ Life of Eraſmus.” He 
was twice married, but left no child. : 


—ͤ— — — — ———— 
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DEMOCRIT Us, one of the greateſt philoſophers of antiquity, 
was born at Abdera, a town of Thrace, about the 8oth Olympiad, 
that is, about 460 years betage Chriſt. His father, ſays Valerius 
Maximus, was able to entegtain the army of Xerxes; and Laertius 
adds, upon the teitimony of Herodotus, that the king in requital 
preſented him with ſome Magi and Chaldeans. | 
and Chaldeans Democritus received the firſt part of his education, 
of whom, whilit yet a boy, he learned theology and aftroncny. 
He next applied himſelf to Lencippus, and learned from him the 
{yitem of atoms and a vacuum. His father dying, the three ſons, 
for ſuch there were, divided the eitate Democritus made choice 
of that part which conſiſted in money, as being, though the leaſt 
ſnare, yet the moſt convenient for travelling; and it is ſaid, that 
his portion amounted to above 100 talents, which is near 20, col. 
ſterling. The extraordinary inclination he had for the ſciences and 
tor knowledge, iuduced him to travel into all parts of the world, 
where he hoved to find able men. He went to viſit the prieits of 
Egypt, of whom he learned geometry ; he conſulted the Chaldeans 
anithe Perſian philoſophers ; andit is ſaid, he yetietratedeven o India 
and Aithiopia, to conter with the gymnoiopMits. In thele travels 
he waited his fubllance, after which, at his return, he was obliged 
to be maintained uy his brother; and, if he had not given proofs 
of the greatelt underſtanding, and thereby procured himſelf the 
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higheft honours and the ftrongelt intereſt in his country, he would 
have incurred the penalty of that law, which denied interment in 
the tamily ſepule chre to thoſe who had ſpent their patrimony. After 
his return from travelling, he lived at Abdera, and governed there 
in a molt abſolute manner, by virtue of his conlummate wiſdom, 
The magiſtrates of that city made him a preſent of 300 talents, 
and erected ſtatues to him even in his life-time : but 5 805 naturally 
more inclined to contemplation, than delighted with public honours 
and ens, he dew himſelf into ſolitude and retire- 
ment. He was never at Athens, as ſome fay; or if he- was, 
according to others, he did not make himlſclt known there. Some 
relate, that he lived 109 years ; but there is nothing certain either 
as to the time of his birth, or the time of his death. 

He compuſed a very great number of books, which we may 
Juilly lament the loſs ct, lince he Was a man oft fine parts, and of 
a vait and penctrating genius, which entered into cy „cry branch of, 


knowledge Natural and mor al philoſophy, the mathematics, 


polite lea ming, and the polite a! ts, were all wi thin his ſphere, 
notw ithſtanding ne had many enemies. Ie did not approve of a 
man's marrying and getting children, on account of the many 
troubles which ariſe from thence. Ile uſed to ſay alſo, that the 
ple: alure of love. was a {light epilep! y; one may therefore reaſon- 
ably wonder how he came to know It. 


DEMOIVRE (ABRanam), an illuſtrious mathematician of 
French original, was born at Vitri, in Champagne, May 1607 
The revocation of the cdiét of Natz, in 1685, determined! unn 
to fly into England, fooner than ab: ans the religion of his fathe 
He laid the tc pmudation of his mathematical ſtudies in France, 5 
perfected 1 himſelf at London; where a mediocrity of fortune obl3; ged 
him to EY his talent in his way, and to read pu! blic es 
for his better ſupport. The“ P cincipia Mathematica®? of Neu- 
ton, Which chance 1s ſaid to have thrown in his way, made him 
comprehend at once, how little he had advanced in the ſcience he 
protetied. He tell hard to work: he ſncceeded as he went along; 
and he foon became connected with, and celebrated amons, the 
hrilt-rate mathematicians. His eminence and abilities ſoon opened 
to hin an entrance into the Royal-Society of London, and aſter- 
wards into the Academy of Sciences at Paris. His merit was {6 
known and acknowledged by the former, that they judged Nie 2 
{it Pe ron to decide the famous conteſt between New ton ha Letv- 
nz. The collection of the academy of Paris contains no menioir 
of this author, who died at London, Nov. 1754, foon after his 
admition into it; but the + Philoſophical T'ranlactions“ of London 


_ have ſeveral, and all of them intereſting. He publithed alſo ſome 


3 1 1 N 
capital works, ſuch as, «© 


Miſcellanea Analytica, de ſeriebus & 
otadraturis, 1720,” 4to. But perhaps he has been more generally 
” known 
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known by his “ Doctrine of Chances; or, Method of calculating 
the Probabilities of Events at Play.” This work was firſt printed, 
1718, in 4to. and dedicated to Sir Iſaac Newton: it was reprinted, 
1738. with great alterations and improvements; a third edition, 
with additions, and“ A Treatiſe on Annuities,“ a dedication 


to lord Carpenter. 
4 


— — 

DEMOSTHENES, a great orator of antiquity, if not the 
greateſt, was born at Athens, in the ſecond year of the 10 1ſt 
Olympiad z that 35; 1 370 years before Chriſt. Ile was firſt 
laced under Plato and Euclid of Megara to ſtudy philoſophy; 
4 obſerving with what prodigious applauſe Calliſtratus pleaded 
before the people, he put himſelf under Iſocrates and Iſæus, and 
applied hencefor ware to the ſtudy of oratory. He was left father- 
lels when very young, and much neglected and defrauded by his 
guardians; on which account he pleaded a againſt them at 17 years 
of age, and with ſo much ſucceſs, that they were condemned to 
pay him « 30 talents; but, it is ſaid, he forgave them. This was. 
the firit time that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence ; which 
at length he improved to ſuch perfection, that Philip aid « jt 
Wa 5 of more weight aganit him, than all the fleets and armies of 
the Athenians ;”* and that * he had no enemy but Demoſthenes.” 
It 1s uy erfall y agreed, that no orator ever ſpoke with that force, 
or had the pa! Fong of others ſo much in his power, as Dewar? 
henes : inſomuch that, as Demetrius Phalereus and Eratoſthenes 
in Plutarch have ſaid, © he actually appeared like one inſpired.“ 
He was not perhaps ſo univerſal an orator as Tully; for inſtance, 
he was not powerful in panegyric, nor had he his turn for raillery. 
le had indeed ſo poor a t talent in this latter way, that, as Longinus 
lays, whenever he attempted to je t, the! augh was ſure to turn upon 
bimlelf. But then he had prodigious ſpirit, and a force of oratory, 
which, as the ſame Longinus 5 8 rves, bore down, like a thunder- 
bolt, all before it. He oppoſed Philip of Macedonia with all his 
might, and Alexander after him. Alexander requeſted of the 
Athe nians to have Demoſthenes given up to lum, but this was 
refuſcd; yet When Antipater his fucceſſor made the ſame requeft 
alter wards, it was granted. But Demoſthenes would not be given 
up, and thercfore eſe aped into the ifland of Celauria; w here he 
ſucked the poiſon, he had k pt on purpoſe in a qui it], to prevent his 
being taken alive. He died in the third year of the 114th Olym- 
pid. There are extant under his name 61 orations, which have 
frequently been publiſhed ; yet there is perhaps no edition of his 
whole works, which can be called a good one: tho 19h a very able 
critic and ſcholar of our own country (the late Dr. Tay lor) has 
gone a great way towards it. That of Wolſius, with the * Com- 
menteries of U plan,” is the bett edition of the whole work that 
TRE | LN rto appe cared, | 
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DEMPSTER (THOMAS), a very INS man, 1 of a pre 
character, was born in Scotland; but we do not find in what year. 
He went over to France, for the fake of embracing the Cath lic 
religion; and taught claſſical Jearning at Paris about the beginnin. 
of the 17th century. Though his bulinels was to teach choc, 
yet he was as ready to draw his ſword, and as quarreliome, as if 
he had been a duell it by profeſſion ; and it is ſaid, that there ſcarce 

aſſed a day, but he had ſome hing or other of this kind upon his 
hands. I his {pirit and turn of temper drew him into mam fcrapes, 
and one in partic lar, which obliged him to qu't the country. 
Grangier, principal of the college of Beauvais at Parts, being to 
take a journey, appointed Dempt ter his ſubſtitite. PDempfte 
whi ped a ſcholar, for challenging one of bis ſchool-teollows tof his 
ciel. The ſcholar, to revenge this affront, bronght three gentie- 
men of his relations, who were of the king's V'fe-prards, into the 
college. Dempſter made the hole coll-ge 1 take arms, hameltrung 
the three life-gardmen's he 2 85 before the college gate, and put 
himſelf into ſuch a poſture of de ENC e, that the tlirce 5 arks were 
forced to aſk tor quarter. He oave them their lives, but in \p 3 
them: and did not releate them til aſter ſome days. * hey | ght 
another Way to revenge themſelves; they catiied an information to 
be made of the moral behaviour of Dempiter, and get "ds 
witneſſes to be heard againſt him, Upon this he went over to 
England, where he not only found refug , but a very handſome 
Site, whom he carried to France, when % returned thither I ts 
faid, that this woman's going along the itreets of Paris, with her 
neck and ſhoulders uncovered, drew itch a multitude of gazcrs 
about herſelf and huſband, thar, it they had not retired into 2 
houſe, they had certainly been filled 5 w hich ſhews, how necefiary 
it is to conform to the cultums of the place where we are. Demp- 
ſter did not itay a t Paris; he paſſed the Alps, and taught polite 
learning in the un! 99 825 of Pia, for vi- h he had : 200d ſalary. 
Here, as he was one day returning home from the college, he was 
told, that his wife was run away. with, and that his tcholars had 
aſſiſted in carrying her off. This incident might have afflicted 
ſome men, but it did not Demplter. He bore it lite a Stoic ; and 
perhaps was nat forry to be rid of a treaſure, which he had found 
10 difficult to keep. He read lectures upon polite learning in 
ſeveral univeriitics: in that of Nitmes particulariy, he he dif- 
puted for a profeifor's chair, and carried it. He went to B logna, 
and was profeilor there for the remainder of his lite; and was there 
allo admitted a member ot the academy della Ronte: He died in 
1625, leaving behind him feveral learned works: us, „ Commen- 
taries upon Bois de Ani: quitatibus Komanorum,” “ Commenta- 
ries upon Claudian,” four books of epiſtles, ſeveral dramatic pieces 
and other poems, forme books of law, © An Apparatus to the 
Hiſtory of Scotland, A Marty rology of Scotland,“ and 2 
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Lit ef the Scottiſh writers.“ He was not fo good a Catholic, 
but bat tome of his books fell under the cognizance of the inqui- 
ſition f Rome, and were condemned. He was a man of a molt 
pro igtous memory; inſomuch that he uſed to fay, he knew not 
what 1t was to forget. He was extremely laborious, and ſeldom 
read 'eis than 14 hours a day; ſo that he muſt have known an 
inflane number of things. However, he had all thoſe defects 
which men of great memories uſually have. He wanted judgment 
in am high degree; ; and he knew fo little how to write politely, that 
the -clebrated Balzac has called him a floven : he allo wanted 
ſincerity as a writer. Todo honour to Scotland, he made a preſent 
to that country, not only of the Engliſh and Iriſh writers, but 
alſo of books » hich never exitted 5] 
3 
| DENHAM Sir Jon), an eminent Englith poet, was the only 
ſon of dr Join, Denham, kunt. of Little Horſeley in Eſſex, by 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garret Mo re, knt. baron of Mellefont 
in Ireland. lie was vorn at Dublin in 1615, his father having 
been tome tune beivre chief baron of the exchequer 1 in Ircland, 
and ne of the lords commithouners of that kingdom ; but, upon 
his being made, in 1617, ow. of the barons of the exchequer i in 
Engl 1d, he ws brought by him to London, and educated there 
in ich © learning. 18 1031, he was entered a gentleman com- 
moner of TI rinity-College in Oxford; but being looked upon as a 
lle and dreaming young man by his ſeniors and contemporaries, 
and given more to cards and dice than his ſtudy, they could never 
then in the Jeait imagine, that he could ever enrich the world with 
his f fancy, or iflue ot his * as he afterwards did. When he 
had continued there three yents, and ungergone a public examina- 
tion ter his degree of B. A. 5 went to Lincoln's-Inn with a view 
of itudying tie law ; but his itch of gaming continuing, he pur- 
ſued that inſtead of the law, and ſquandered away all the money he 
could get. His father being intormed of his evil courſes, and 
threatening to dihhnherit, him if he did not reform, he wrote a little 
« Ejay upon Gaming,“ which he preſented to his father, in order 
to ſhew hem what an abhorrence he had conceived towards it; the 
old gentleman's death, however, which was in 1638, no ſatis 
happened, than he returned to his former habits, and preſently loſt 
ſeveral thouſand pounds. 
In 1641, he publithed his tragedy, called © The Sophy ;' * which 
was extremely admired by the belt judges, and particularly by 
Waller, who took occaſion from this piece to ſay of the author, 
that © he broke cut like the Irith rebellion, threeſcore thouſand 
ſtrong, when nob' dy was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſpected it.“ 
Soon after he was pricked high ſheriff of Surrey, and made gover- 
no: cf Farnham- Cal tle for the king; but, not being ſkiiled in 
military affairs, he quitted that poſt ſoon after, and retired to his 
majeſty 
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majelty at *; Iv} Here, in 1643, he oublithed his © Cooper's 
BH 4 a Poem,” ſays Dryden, e which, for majeſty of ſtyle, 
is, 120 ever will be, the ſtandard of good writing. 2 Pope has 
celebrated this poem very big zhly. in is « Windſor Voreit ;** and 
all men of tail have agreed in their commendations of 1t. 

In 1647, he was intruſted by the queen with a meſlage to the 
king, who was then in the hands of the army and to whom 4s 
got adiittaude by t he help of his Cquaintance Hugh Peter 
«© which trait,” ſays he, in his poems to Charles II, 1 mes 
with great ſafety to the perſons with whom we correſponded : but 
5 5 nine months alte Hy being diicovered by their knowledge ot 
Mr. „ $ hand, I happily 'eſc aped both for myſelf and them.“ 
April 1048, he conveyed away James duke of X ork into France, 
as Bod ſays: but Clarendon atlures us, that ho duke went off 
with colonel Bamkeld only, who contrived the means of eſcape. 
Not long after, he was ſent ambaſſador from Charles II. tothe 
king of Pol Gland; and William, atterwards lord, Crofts was joined 
in the embally wth him. About 1032, he returned to Engl land,; 
and, his paternal ellate being greatly reduced by gaming od the 
civil wars, he was kindly entertained by lord Pembroke at Wilton, 
where, and ſometimes at L ondon, he continued with that noble- 
man above a year. yo the Reltoration he entered upon the office 
ot ſurveyor-general « all his majeſty's buildings; and, at the 
cotonation of the king, was created K. B. After his Promotion 
to this oflice, he gave over his poetical lines, and © made it his 
buknelſs, he fays, „to draw fuch others as might be more . 


ſervice- 

able to bis myjcſty ; and, he hoped, more Tait: ng.” He was 
oreatly valucd for his admirable genius and his Poetry ; but, upon 

fonle diſcontent ari! ing from a ſecond marriage, he had the mistor- 

tune, amidit all his glory, to loſe his ſenſes. However, he was 

Joon after cured of this diftemp er, and wrote a fine copy of verſes 

upon the death of Cowley ; whom yet he ſurvived but a tow 
mohths; for he died at his ofhce near Whitehall, which he had . 
before 5 it, March 1668, and was interred i iN Weltminiler: Abbey, 

near Chaucer, Spenler, and Cowley. 

His works hy ave been teveral times printed toget her in one volume, 
under the title of“ Poems and Tranſlations, with the Sophy, a 
"1 rat ged. The fixth edition is that of 1719. Theſe poems are 
ſomewhat above 20 in number. Beſides which collection, Wood 
mentions, * A Pancgyric en his Excellency the Lord General 
George Mont „Commander in Chief, &c.* printed at London in 
1059, and generally aſcribed to him, though his name is not to it. 
« N neuwy Word lion of me Book of Plalms.*” A Þt 8 to bis 
Majeily at the firſt Play, prelente = at the Carken |  Whitchail, 
being Part ot that noble Entertainment which 1275 Matoſlics 
recefved on November 20, 1660, from his Grace the Duke of 
Albgimaile.”” The time Preibvterian without Digue: or, 3 
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Character of a Pref )ytcrian's Warn and Actions. E 1680.” 
Our author's name is to this poem ; but It was then queſtioned by 
many, whether he' was the aithor of it. In 1666, there were 
printed by ſtealth, in 8 vo. certain poems, entitled, © Directions to 
a Painter,” in four Gogh es or Beis. each ded icated to Charles II. 


in the Dutch war in 1665. At hy en of 8 was a piece, 
entitled, 6 Clarendon s Houſe- Warming,” and after that his“ Epi- 
taph;“ both Contain! ing bitter rel llections on that excellent nobleman. 
Sir John Denham's name is to theſe pu Tore ; but they were gene- 
ally thought to be written by the we! 1. know Andrew Marvel : 


the printer, however, being dilcovere d, was lentenced to itand in 
the pillory for the fame, 
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DENNIS (Jonx), a celebrated critic, was born in London in 
103%; his father being a ſaddier and eminent citizen, He was 
educated under Dr. Horn at Ilarrow on the Hill, and thence 
removed to Caius-College, Cambridge, in 1675. He took ihe 
legree of B. A. and was expelled che college for literally at- 
tem pting to ſtab a perſon in the dark; after which he travelled 
through France and italy. At his return, he ſet up for a wit and 
x fine gentleman; and h: wing ſome fortune, which was left him 
by an uncle, heid every att: iinment in contempt, that did not relate 
to poetry and taſte. Though it is now become fathionable to 
(peak flightly of him, he had then qualities enough to recommend 
hun to the acquaintance of ſome of the molt e minent we 
for b. ne Wit, and E arning; ſuch as the duke of Buckingl ,amfhire, 
ne carls of Halifax and Pembroke, Walter Moyle, Eſq. Dryden, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Southern, Garth, who really had an 
opinion of his talents : but the black pallions were ſo predominant 
1:1 lum, and his pride, e envy, jealouſy, and ſuſpicion, hurricd him imo 
10 many abſurd and ridiculous mealures, that his life appears to 
have been nothi ng but a mMIXtHre of folly and madneis. Upon his 
lirft introduction to the earl of Hal: ax, he bad the misſortune to 
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E 


ect intoxicated with ſome verv ine wines, Which he had not been 
. a 5 of ih C 1 0 N 4 Re - 1” ] un' 11 8 
uled to. heſe had a ſtrange effect upon him, and made him fo 
> Very impatient of contradiction, that, riſing 01 a tudden, he 


rilhed out of the room, and overturned the {ide-board of plate and 
glatles as he went. The next morning ſceing Lr. D. J yle, WC 
was one of the company, he told him ne had quite forgot every 
thing that happen 1 lor he was much in liquor, and def red he 
Vi one tell him in wut manner he went away: * Why," ſaid 
oyie, © you went away Uke the devil, and took one conner of 
the Houſe with you,” 
tle began 10 he a Writer as garly, If not earl! ier, than 16 990, and 
10 con cinned to the time of his de ath, Wich happer icd in 17:33, in 
his 77th year. He was always making attacks upon ſomehe hs Or 
Other, 
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other, and thereby 3 embroiled in quarrels, in which he 
generally had the worit of it. In 1692, he wrote a Pindaric Ode 
on King William, . by the victory at the battle of 
Aorim : and, in 1695, a Pindaric Poem, cal! ed © The Court of 
Death, dedicated to the memory of queen Mary. Upon the 
death of king William, he publiſhed anocher poem, called The 
Monument: after which he wrote ſome pieces in proſe ; amonglt 
which, in 1702, was, « Prieſteraft dangerous to Keligion and the 
(Government? in anſirer to a piece of Sacheverelt's, entitled, 
The Political Union;“ th detign of whi- h was to ſhew, that 
the church was nece tary by ſip! ort the ftate. He wrote two poems On 
the b:ttles of Blenheim and Kamilites ; for the h:{t of which he 
had a preſent of 100). from the inbe of Martborough, and ſoon 
aſter, throught his interelt, a finegutre in the cultoms of about 120], 
per nn. 

In 1704, came out his favourite e 2 1 aſſerted, 
in which are ſo many ſevere {tro oy upon the French nation, that 
he thought they were never to be forgiven He really perſuaded 
hanſelt, as it is relaicd of him, that the king of France would 
never make peace with K ngland, valcſs the 1 +, Wk Liberty 
allerted”” was petiverey up to him: and upon chis full perſuaſion of 
his own importance, is fad to have waited on his patron, the 
duke of Marlb:ro: 3 hen the congreſs was held at Utrecht for 
a treaty of peace, to delire “ that no fuch article might be ſlüpu— 
lated, as his " ig given up.” The duke told him, that, © he was 
forry he could nc; t ſerve him, for he really had no intereſt 1 with any 
of the minitters of that time ;” but faid, that “ he fancied his 
caſe was not to delperate as he imagined ; that he had indeed made 
no {uch proviton tor himſelf, yet could not help thinking, that he 
had done the French almoit as much damage gas even Mr. Dennis 
himſelf.“ 

it would be endleſs to recite the fories which are told of this 
ſtrange man. In 17a9, he publiſhed a tragedy, called“ Appius 
and Virginia,“ which met with no ſucceſs,” but for which he in- 
vented a new kind of thunder. Being at the play-houfe a few 
nig! U after the ill fate of his own play, "and hearing | it thunder, he 
ſtarted up of a ſudden, and cried out aloud, © I} hat” s my thunder, 
by G- How theſe raſcals uſe me! They will not have my play, 
yet iteal my thunder!“ In 1712, he wrote e againl: Pope's © Eſſay 
on Criticiſm,” and in 1713, againſt Addiſon's “ Cato;“ which 
occaſioned a Pi: nphlet entitled, The Narrative of 5 Robert 
Norris, concerning the ſtrange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr: John 
Dennie, fincc printed in Swift's © Miſc ->ellanies 0 and laid the 
foundation of - wn at quarret, which provoked Pope to put him into 
his „ Dunciad.”” He wrote many other pieces, in all which he 
ſhewed, that he had better talents jor judping of the pertormances 
ol others, than lor producing any thing of himſclf t ; which Wn 

2 | a {art 
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a ſmart fellow ſay, that © Dennis was the fitteſt man in the world 
to inſtru a dramatic writer; for he laid down rules for writing 
good plays, and ſhewed him what were bad by his own.“ | 

.  DERHAM (WILLIAM), an excellent philoſopher and divine, 
was born at Stowton near Worcelter, Nov. 26, 1657 ; and edu- 
cated in grammar-learning at a os in that, county. May 
1675, he was admitted into Trinity-College, Oxford ; and by the 
time he took his degree of B. A. was greatly diſtinguiſhed for his 
learning, and other valuable and eminent qualifications. He was 
ordained deacon by Compton, biſhop of London, in May 1681 ; 
prieſt by Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, in July 1682 ; and was the 
{ame month preſented to the vicarage of Wargrave in Berkſhire. 
Auguſt 1689, he was preſented to the valuable rectory of Up- 
minſter in Eſſex: which living, lying at not more than a conve- 
nient diſtance from London, afforded him an opportunity of con- 
verſing and correſponding with the greateſt virtuoſi in the nation. 
Being therefore in a retirement ſuitable to his contemplative and 
philoſophical temper, he applied himſelf with great eagerneſs to 
the ſtudy of nature, and to mathematics and experimental philo- 
ſophy ; in which he became ſo eminent, that he was foon after 
choten F. R. S. He proved one of the moſt uſeful and induſtri- 
ous members of it, frequently publiſhing in the“ Philoſophical 


Tranſactions,” curious obſervations and valuable pieces; of which 


theſe following are the particulars: 1.“ Part of a letter dated 
Dec. 6, 1697, giving an Account of ſome Experiments about the 
Height of the . in the Barometer at the Top and Bottom 


of the Monument in London; and alſo a Deſcription of a port- 


able Barometer.“ 2. A Letter dated Jan. 13, 1697-8, about a 


Contrivance to meaſure the Height of the Mercury in the Baro- 
meter, by a Circle on one of the Weather Plates: with a Re- 
or or Diary of the Weather, obſcrved every Day at Upminſter, 


uring the year 1697. 3. A Letter to Dr. Sloane; with a 


Regiſter of the Weather, Winds, Barometer's Height, and Quan- 
tity of Rain falling at Upminſter in Eſſex, during the Year 1698.“ 
4. A Regiſter, &c. as above, for the Year 1699.” In theſe 


regiſters, he exhibits to view, in ſeparate columns, every day, at 


the hours of 8, 12, and q, the weather, winds, clouds, height of 
the barometer, rain, &. 5. © Obſervations on the Death-Watch, 
or that Inſect which makes a Noiſe like the Beats of a Watch.“ 
6. Obſervations on the Weather, Rain, Winds, &c. for 1699, 
1700, 1701, 1702, compared with other Obſervations made at 
Townley in Lancaſhire, by Mr. 'Townley, and communicated to 
our Author.” 7. © An Account of ſome Spots obſerved in the 
Sun in June 170g.” 8.“ Obſervations on the great Storm, Nov. 
26, 1703.” 9. © The Hiſtory of the Death- Watch: from 
which the Superſtitious may learn, to the great Eaſe and Comfort 
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of their Souls, that the tickling Noiſe of this minute Creature, 
which fills them with ſuch Terrors and Forebodings, is nothing 
more than a wooing Act, and commonly heard in July, or about 
the Beginning of Auguſt,” 10.“ An Account of an Inſtrument 
for finding the Meridian, with a Deſcription of the ſame.” 11. 
« Experiments on the Motion of Pendulums in vacuo.” 12. 
« A Proſpect of the Weather, Winds, and Height of the Mer- 
cury in the Barometer, on the firſt Day of the . and of 
the whole Rain in every Month in 1703, and the Beginning of 
1704 : obſerved at 'Townley in Lancafhire, by R. Townley, Ech. 
and at Upminſter in Eſſex, by our Author.” 13.“ An Account 
of a Glade of Light ſeen in the Heavens, March 20, 1705-6.” 
bs. * Tables of the Weather, &c. for 1705.” 153. An Ac- 
count of a pyramidal Appearance in the Heavens, feen in Eſſex, 
April 3, 1707.” 16. © Experiments and Obſervations on the 
Motion of Sound ;” in Latin. 17. On the Migration of 
Birds.” 18. An Account of an Eclipſe of the Sun, Sept. g, 
1708, as obſerved at Upminſter : and of an Eclipfe of the Moon, 
Scpt. 18, 1708.” 19. © An Account of a ſtrange Meteor, or 
Aurora Borealis, in Sept. or Oct. 1706.” 20. An Account of 
a Child's crying in the Womb.” It was the child of one Clark, 
of Horn-Church in Eſſex, who was heard to cry in his mother's 
womb, at times, for five weeks. 21. The Hiſtory of the great 
Froit in 1708.“ 22. Account of Spots obſerved in the Sun by 
our Author, from 1703 to 1708; and from 1707 to 1711.” 23. 
« Of ſubterraneous J'rees found at Dagenham-Breach in Effex.” 
24. Account of an Ecliple of the Moon, ſeen at Upminſter 
Jan. 12, 1711-12.” 23. Of a Woman big with Child, and 
having the Small-pox, delivered of a Child having the ſame Dit- 
temper, Sept. 8, 1713.” 26. An Account of the Rain at 
Upminſter for 18 Years. 27. Fables of the barometrical Al- 
titudes for 1708, at Zurich in Switzerland; and of the Rain of 
Pifa in Italy, and Zurich, and Upminſter, for 1707, 1708: with 
Remarks on the Winds, Heat, and Cold, &c.” 28. Miſchicts 
occalioned by ſwallowing the Stones of Bullace and Sloes.“ 29. 
„Extract from Mr. Gaſcoigne's and Mr. Crabtree's Letters, prov- 
ing Mr. Gaſcoigne to have been the Inventor of the teleſcopic 
Sights of Mathematical Inſtruments, and not the French.” go. 
„ Obſervations about Waſps, and the Difference of their Sexes.” 
31. Obſervations on the Lumen Boreale, or Streaming, Oct. 8, 
1726.“ 32. * Tables of the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites, from 
1700 to 1727; with Remarks on thoſe Tables.“ 33. The 
Difference in Time of the Meridians of divers Places, computed 
ſrom Obtervations on the Eclipſes of Jupiter's Satellites.” 4. 
« A Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. containing a Deſcription 
of ſome uncommon Appearances, obſerved in an Aurora Borealis, 
Ott. 13, 1728.“ 35. Ot the Meteor called the Ignis Fatuns, 
from 
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from Obſervations made in England by our Author, and others in 
Italy, communicated by Sir Thomas Dereham, Bart.“ 

He publiſhed in his younger years, © The Artificial Clock- 
Maker: or, A Treatiſe of Watch and Clock-Work, ſhewing to 


the meaneſt Capacities the Art of calculating Numbers to all Sorts 


of Movements; the Way to alter Clock-Work ; to make Chimes, 
and ſet them to muſical Notes; and to calculate and correct the 
Motion of Pendulums. Alſo, Numbers for divers Movements: 
with the ancient and modern Hiſtory of Clock-Work ; and many 
Inſtruments, Tables, and other Matters, never before publiſhed in 
any other Book.“ The fourth edition of this book, with large 
emendations, was publiſhed in 1734, 12mo. In 1711 and 1712, 
he preached ſixteen ſermons at Boyle's Lectures; which, having 
put into a new form, he publiſhed in 171g, under this title,“ Phy- 
tico-Theology ; or, A Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes 
of God from his Works of Creation : with Jarge N 

curious Obſervations,” 8vo.. And in purſuance of the ſame. de- 
ſign, he publiſhed, in 1714. Aſtro-Theology ; or, A Demon- 
ſtration of the Being and Attributes of God from a Survey of the 
Heavens. Illuſtrated with Copper-Plates,” 8yo. In 1716, he 
was made a canon of Windſor, being at that time chaplain to the 
prince of Wales ; and, in 1730, received the degree of D. D. 
trom the univerſity of Oxford, on account of his learning, and 
the ſervices he had done to religion by his culture of natural know- 
ledge, When Eleazar Albin Hubliſhed his © Natural Hiſtory of 
Birds, and Engliſh Inſects,“ in 4 vols. 4to, with many beautiful 
cuts, it was accompanied with very curious notes and obſervations 
by our learned author. He alſo reviſed the Miſcellanea Curioſa, 
publiſhed in g vols. 8vo. 1726, The laſt thing he publiſhed of 
his own compoſition was,“ Chriſto- Theology ; or, A Demon- 
ſtration of the Divine Authority of the Chriſtian Religion, being 


the Subſtance of a Sermon preached at Bath, Nov. 2, 1729, and 


publithed at the earneſt requeſt of the Auditory, 1730,” 8vo. But, 
belides his own, he publiſhed ſome pieces of Mr. Ray, and gave 
new editions of others, with great additions from the author's own 
MSS. To him the world is likewiſe indabted for the publication 
of the © Philoſophical Experiments and Obſervations of the late 
eminent Dr. Robert Hooke, and other eminent Virtuoſos in his 
Time, 1726,” 8vo. with copper cuts. He communicated alſo to 
the Royal Society ſeveral pieces, which he received from his learned 
correſpondents. | | 

This great and good man having thus ſpent his life in the moſt 
agreeable and improving ſtudy of nature, and made all his re- 
lcarches therein ſubſervient to the cauſe of religion and virtue, 
dicd at length, in his 78th year, April 5. 1735, at Upminſter, 
where he was buried. He left behind him a valuable collection of 
cugoſities ; among the reſt, a ſpecimen of inſects, and of moſt 


otes, and many 
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OE 
kinds of birds in this iſland, of which he had preſerved the male 


and female. It may be neceſſary juſt to obſerve, that Dr. Derham 
was very well ſkilled in medical, as well as philofophical know- 
ledge; and was conſtantly a phyſician to the bodies as well as 
fouls of his pariſhioners. 


— | 

DERRICK (Samver), a native of Ireland, was born in 
1724. Being intended for trade, he was ſome time placed with a 
linen-draper in Dublin, but diſliking his buſineſs, he quitted it 
and his country about 1751, and commenced author in London, 
Soon after he arrived at the mctropolis, he indulged an inclination - 
which he had imbibed for the ſtage, and appeared in the character 
of Glouceſter in © Jane Shore,“ but with fo little ſucceſs, that he 
never repeated the experiment. After this attempt he ſubſiſted 
chiefly by his writings, but being of an expenſive diſpoſition, run- 
ning into the follies and exceſſes of gallantry and gaming, he lived 
almoſt all his time the ſlave of dependence, or the ſport of chance. 
His acquaintance with people of faſhion, on Beau Naſh's death, 
procured him at length a more permanent ſubſiſtence. He was 
choſen to ſucceed that gentleman in his offices of maſter of the 
ceremonies at Bath and Tunbridge. By the profits of theſe he 
might have been enabled to place himſelf with economy in a leſs 
recarious ſtate ; but his want of conduct continued after he was 
in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable income, by which means he 
was at the time of death, March 7, 1760, as neceſſitous as he had 
been at any period of his liſe. He tranſlated one piece from the 
French of the king of Pruſſia, called, “ Sylla, a Dramatic Enter- 


tainment, 1753,” 8v0. 
— — | 

DESAGULIERS (JoRN TnxroeniLtus), who introduced the 
reading of lectures in experimental philoſophy at the metropolis, 
and who made ſeveral improvements in mechanics, was the ſon of 
the Rev. Mr. John Deſaguliers, a French Proteſtant refugee, and 
born at Rochelle, March 12, 1683. His father brought him an 
infant into England; and having taught him the claſſics himſelf, 
ſent him to Chriſt-Church in Oxford. When Dr. John Keil left 
the univerſity, and went abroad with the Palatines in 1702, Defa- 
guliers ſucceeded him in reading courſes of experimental philo- 
ſophy, which he performed at Hart-Hall. In 1712 he married, 
and ſettled in Channei-Row, We'tminſter, ſoon afterwards ; where 
he continued his courſes ſeveral years. In 1714, he was elected 
F. R. S. of which he was a very uſeful member, as appears from 
2 great number of his papers printed in their“ Tranſactions,“ 
on optics, meteorology, and mechanics. About this time the 
duke of Chandos took him under his patronage, made him his: 
chaplain, and preſented him to the church of Edgware, near his 


own ſeat at Canons, George I. before whom he performed a 
courle 


15 
ht 
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courſe of lectures at Hampton-Court in 1717, intended for him 
the valuable living of Much Munden in Hertfordſhire ; but the 
earl of Sunderland, at the head of the miniſtry at that time, ob- 
tained it for another perſon, and prevailed with a friend to preſent 
him to a ſmall living in Norfolk, worth 7ol. per ann. This be- 
nefice he afterwards exchanged for one in Eſſex, at the preſentation 
of George II. before whom, as well as the reſt of the royal family, 
he had the honour of reading his lectures: and his royal highneſs 


Frederic, prince of Wales, made him afterwards his chaplain. In 


the latter part of his life, he removed to lodgings over the Great 
Piazza, in Covent-Garden, where he carried on his lectures with 
great ſucceſs till his death, which happened in 1749. He was a 


member of ſeveral foreign academies, and correſponding member 


of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. He obtained from 
many competitors the prize propoſed by the French king, for the 
belt account of electricity. He publiſhed * A Courſe of Experi- 
mental Philoſophy, 1734,” 2 vols. 4to. and an edition of «© Gre- 
gory's Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics, with an Appendix, 
containing an Account of Reflecting Teleſcopes, 1735.” 8vo. 


— — 

DES BARREAUX (James DE VALL IC, Lord), a French 
nobleman, and born at Paris in 1602, was, like the Englith lord 
Rocheſter, a great wit, a great libertine, and a great penitent. He 
made a vaſt progreſs in his ſtudies under the Jeſuits, who, perceiv- 
ing he had a genius capable of any thing, endeavoured to get him 
into their ſociety ; but neither he nor his family would ever liſten 
to the propoſal. He did not love them, and uſed to rail at them 
in an agreeable manner. He was intimate with Theophile, who 
was adyocate-general, and afterwards preſident in the parliament 
of Paris; and, being very handſome in his youth, it is faid that 
Theophile was in love with him, and ſometimes even jealous of 
him. Some pretend, that he abuſed him; but Des Barreaux's 
friends have affured us, that he always abhorred that unnatural 
vice, He was very young when his father procured him the place 
of a counſellor in the parliament of Paris. His wit was admired 
there, but he would never report a cauſe; for he uſed to fay, that 
it was a ſordid occupation, and unworthy of a man of parts, to 
read wrangling papers with attention, and to endeavour to under- 
ſtand them. He lolt that place from the following catiſe. Car- 
dinal Richelieu falling in love with the celebrated beauty Marion 
de Lorme, whole affections were entirely placed on our Des Bar- 
reaux, propoſed to him by a third hand, that if he would reſign 
his miltrets, he ſhould have whatever he ſhould deſire. Des Bar- 
reaux anſwered the propoſal no otherwiſe than in a jeſting way; 
ſeigning all along to believe the cardinal incapable of ſo much 
weaknels, This enraged the miniſter ſo highly, that he perſe- 
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cuted our counſellor as long as he lived, and forced him not only 
to quit his place, but to leave the kingdom. 

As Des . loved his liberty and his pleaſures extremely, 
he did not find himſelf unhappy in having quitted the long robe. 
He made a great number of Latin and French verſes, and ſome 
very pretty ſongs: and never purſued any thing but good cheer and 
diverſions. He was vaitly entertaining in company, and greatly 
ſought after by all men of wit and taſte, He had his particular 
friends in the ſeveral provinces of France, whom he frequently 
viſited ; for he took a pleaſure in ſhifting his quarters, accordin 
to the ſcaſons of the year. In winter, he went to ſeek the ſun 
on the coaſts of Provence. He pailed three of the worſt months 
in the year at Marſeilles. The houte which he called his favourite 
was that of the count de Clermont de Lodeve in, Languedoc; 
where, he uſed to ſay, good cheer and liberty were on their throne. 
Sometimes he went to Balzac on the banks of the Charante ; but 
his chief reſidence was at Chenailles on the Loire. His general 
view in theſe ramblings was to ſearch out the beſt fruits and the 
belt wines in the climates : however, it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice 
to him, that the pleaſures of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, were ſometimes the occaſion of his journies; as, when he 
went into Holland, on purpoſe to ſee Des Chee and to improve 
by the inſtructions of that great genius. 8 

His friends do not deny that he was a great libertine; but pre- 
tend, that Fame, according to cuſtom, has ſaid more of him than 
is true, and that, in the latter part of his life, he was convinced of 
the reality of religion. They ſay, that he did not diſapprove 
the truths of Chriſtianity, and wiſhed to be fully convinced of 
them; but he thought nothing was ſo difficult to a man of wit as 
to believe. He was born a Felke, but had not the leaſt faith 
either in the worſhip or doctrines of the Romiſh religion; and he 
uſed to ſay, that, if the Scriptures are the rule of our actions and 
of our belief, there was no better religion than the Proteſtant. 
However all this might be, it is certain that, four or five years 
before his death, he entirely forſook his vicious courſes : he paid 
his debts, and, having never been married, gave up the remainder 
of his eſtate to his lifters; referving to himſelf for life an annuity of 
40 0 livres. He then retired to Chalon on the Soane, which he ſaid 
was the beſt and purelt air in France; hired a ſmall houſe ; and 
was viſited by the better fort of people, particularly by the biſhop, 
who afterwards ſpoke well of him. He died in that city, like a 

ood Chriſtian, in 1647, having made a devout fonnet two or three 


years before his death, which was greatly eſteemed. 


DESCARTES (RENE), an eminent philoſopher and mathema— 
tician, was deſcended from an ancient and noble family of Tou— 
raine in France, and younger fon of Joactin Deſcartes, counſellor 
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in the parliament of Rennes, by Jane Brochard, daughter of the 
lieutenant-general of Poictiers. He was born at La Haye in 
Touraine, March 31, 1596. His father uſed to call him, when 
a child, the philoſopher, on account of his curioſity to know the 
reaſons of things. In 1604, he was ſent to the Jeſuit's-College, 
at La Fleche, where he made great progreſs in the Latin and 
Greek tongues; and to poetry he diſcovered, when very young, a 
particular affection. The fables of the ancients - afforded him alto 
a particular pleaſure, by the agreeable turns of fancy in their tex- 
ture. As a reward for his exact diſcharge of his duty, he was diſ- 
penſed with attending ſo cloſely to the lectures as his companions z 
and this liberty he made uſe of, to read over all the rare and va- 
luable books he could procure, He left the college in Augult 1612, 
his father deſigning him for the army; but being then too young 
and weak to bear the fatigues of war, he was ſent to Parts the follow- 
ing ſpring. Though he did not launch into extravagance, or plunge 
into debauchery, yet, as he had no governor, he ſometimes gamed 
very high, but had very great ſucceſs. At Paris he renewed his 
acquaintance with many, whom he had known at college, and 
who induced him to retire from the world to purſue his ſtudies with- 
out interruption : which he did for two years; but, in May 1616, 
at the repeated ſolicitation of his friends, he ſet out for Holland, 
and entered himſelf a volunteer under the prince of Orange. He 
turned ſoldier, according to Baillet, that he might have a better 
opportunity to obſerve the different diſpoſitions of men, and to 
fortify himſelf againſt all the accidents of life. That he might 
not be uncaſy under the power of any ſuperior, he refuſed upon 
his firſt entrance all command and all engagements, and ſupported 
himſelf at his own charge; but, merely for form, and to keep up 


—— 


— 


the cuſtom, he once received his pay, and preſerved that piece 


of money all his life, as a teſtimony of his having ſerved in the 

army. | | 
While he lay in garriſon at Breda, during the truce between the 
Spaniards and Dutch, an unknown perſon cauſed a problem in ma- 
thematics, in the Dutch language, to be fixed up in the {ſtreets ; 
when Deſcartes ſeeing a concourſe of people ſtop to read it, de- 
ſired one who ſtood near him to explain it to him in Latin or 
French. The man promiſed to ſatisfy him, upon condition that 
he would engage to ſolve the problem; and Deſcartes agreed to 
the condition with fuch an air, that the man, though he little ex- 
pected ſuch a thing from a young cadet in the army, gave him his 
addreſs, and deſired him to bring him the ſolution. Deſcartes re- 
turned to his lodging, and next day viſited Beekman, principal of 
the college of Dort, who was the perſon that had tranſlated the 
problem to him. Beekman ſeemed ſurpriſed at his having ſolved 
it in ſuch a ſhort time; but his wonder was much increaſed to 
ind, upon talking to the young gentleman, that his knowledge 
Was 
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was much ſuperior to his own tn thoſe ſciences, wherein he had 
employed his whole time for ſeveral years. Deſcartes, during his 
ſtay at Breda, wrote in Latin a treatiſe on muſic, and laid the foun- 
dation of ſeveral of his works. In October 1619, he entered him- 
felf a volunteer in the army of the duke of Bayaria, In 1621, he 
made the campaign in Hungary, under the count de Bucquoy ; but 
the loſs of his general, who was killed at a ſiege that year, deter- 
mined him to quit the army. Soon after he began his travels 
into the north, and viſited Sileſia, the utmoſt parts of Poland, Po- 
merania, the coaſts of the Baltic, the marquiſate of Brandenburgh, 
Holſtein, Eaſt Friefland, and Weſt Friefland, in his paſſage to 
which laſt place he was in danger of being murdered. The failors 
imagined him to be a merchant, who had a large ſum of money 
about him; and perceiving him to be a foreigner who had little 
acquaintance in the country, and a man of a mild diſpoſition, they 
reſolved to kill him, and throw his body into the fea. They diſ- 
courſed of their deſign before his face, not knowing that he under- 
ſtood any language except French, in which he ſpoke to his 
valet de chambre. Deſcartes ſtarted up of a ſudden; and drawing 
his ſword, ſpoke to them in their own language, in ſuch a tone 
as {truck a terror into them. Upon this they behaved very civilly, 
The following year he went to Paris, where he cleared himſelf 
from the imputation of having been received among the Roſicru— 
ſians, whom he looked upon as a company of impoſtors and 
viſionaries. | 
Dropping the ſtudy of mathematics, he now applied himſelf 
again to ethics and natural philoſophy. "The fame year he took a 
journey through Switzerland to Italy. Upon his return he ſettled 
at Paris, but his ſtudies being interrupted by frequent viſits, he 
went in 1628, to the fiege of Rochelle. He came back to Paris 
in November; and a few days after, being preſent at a meeting 
of men of learning, at the houſe of M. Bagni, the pope's nuncio, 
he was prevailed upon to explain his fentiments with regard to phi- 
loſophy. The nuncio afterward urging him to publiſh them, he 
retired to Amſterdam in March 1629, and thence to a place ncar 
Franeker in Frieiland, where he began his metaphyſical medita- 
tions, and ſpent ſome time in dioptrics. He alſo wrote, at this 
time, his thoughts upon meteors. In about fix months he left 
Franeker, and went to Amſterdam. He imagined that nothing 
could. more promote the temporal felicity of mankind, than a happy 
union, of natural philoſophy with mathematics. But before he 
ſhould ſet himſelf to relieve men's labours, or multiply the con- 
venienees of liſe by mechanics, he thought it neceſſary to difcover 
ſome means G ſecuring the human body from diſeaſe and debility. 
This ded him*to-ftudy anatomy, in which he employed all the 
winter at Amiterdam ; and to the ſtudy of anatomy he joined that 
of chemiſtry, Ic took a ſhort tour about this time to MW 
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and made ſome obſervations near London, concerning the declina- 
tions of the magnet. In the ſpring of 1693, he removed to De- 
venter, where he completed ſeveral works left unfiniſhed the year 
before, and reſumed his ſtudies in aſtronomy. In the ſummer he 
put the laſt hand to his “ Treatiſe of the World.” The next 
yegr he came back to Amſterdam, and ſoon after took a journey 
into Denmark, and the lower parts of Germany. In autumn 1635, 
he went to Lewarden in Frieſland, where he remained till 1637, 
and wrote his © Treatiſe of Mechanics.” In 1637, he publiſhed 
his four treatiſes concerning method, dioptrics, meteors, and geo- 


metry. About this time he received an invitation to ſettle in Eng- 


land from Sir Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the earl of Newcaſtle, 
with which he did not appear backward to comply, eſpecially upon 
being aſſured that Charles the firſt was a Catholic in his heart; 
but the civil wars breaking out in England, prevented this journey, 
At the end of 1631, Lewis XIII. of France invited him to his 
court, upon very honourable conditions; but he could not be pre- 
vailed with to quit his retirement : this year he publiſhed his me- 

ditations concerning the exiſtence of God, and the immortality of 
the ſoul. In 1645, he applied with freſh vigour to anatomy, but 
was a little diverted from his ſtudy, by the queſtion concerning the 
quadrature of the circle at that time agitated. During the winter 
of that year, he compoſed a ſmall tract againſt Gallendus' In- 
ſtances, and another of the Nature of the Paſſions. About this time 
he carried on an epiſtolary correſpondence with the princeſs Eliza- 
| beth, daughter of Frederick V. elector palatine, and king of Bo- 
hemia, who had been his ſcholar in Holland. A diſpute ariſing 
between Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, and M. Chanut the reſident 

of France, concerning this queſtion : When a man carries love or 
hatred to exceſs, which of theſe two irregularities is the worlt ? 
The relident ſent the queition to Defcartes, who upon that occa- 
lion drew up the diflertation upon love, publithed in the firſt vo- 
lume of his letters, which proved highly ſatisſactory to the queen. 
In June 1647, he took a journey to France, where the king ſettled 
on him a penſion of 3000 livres ; and returned=to Holland about 
the end of September. In November he received a letter from 
M. Chanut, deſiring, in queen Chriſtina's name, his opinion of 
the ſovereign good; which he accordingly Jent her, with ſome 
letters upon the ſame ſubject formerly written to-the princeſs Eliza- 
veth, and his Treatiſe of the Paſſions. The queen was to highly 
pleaſed with them, that ſhe wrote him a letter of thanks with her owar 
hand, and invited him to come to Sweden. He arrived at Stock hglm 
in October 1648. Her majeſty engaged him to attend her every-morn=- 
ing at five o'clock, to inſtruct her in his philoſophy; and doſired him 
to rcviſe and digeſt all his unpubliſhed writings,. and to e, 
trom them a complete body of philoſophy. She purpoled likewiſe 

to fix him in Swedan, by allowing him a revenue of good crowns 
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a year, with an eſtate which ſhould deſcend to his heirs and ailigns 
for ever, and to eſtabliſh an academy, of which he was to be 
director: but thele deſigns were broke off by his death, which 
happened February 11, 1650, aged fifty-four. IIis body was in- 
terred at Stockholm; and ſeventeen years after removed to Paris, 
where a magnificent monument was erected to him in the, church 
of St. Genevieve du Mont. He was author of ſome fugitive pieces 
in poctry. He was never married, but had one natural daughter, 
who died when the was five years old. 
a 
DES MAILZEAUX (PzTER), ſecretary of the Royal Society 
of London, was the fon of a French Proteſtant miniſter, and born. 
at Auvergne in 1666. He retired early, probably as a refugee, 
into England; ; and died there in 17435. He had intimate con- 
nections with St. Evremont and B. ayle. He gave a very handſome 
edition of the works of the former, in g vols. 4to. with the life of the 
author prehxcd: and he drew up the life of the latter, which 
was printed before the edition of his“ Dictionary“ in 17 30, and 
ſeparately at the Hague, 1732, 2 vols. 12mo. He publiſhed allo, 
the ſame year, the © Mit<a ancous Works of Bayle,” in 4 vols. 
folio. He was the editor of other things; and whatever he pub- 
liſhed he always accompanicd with remarks, full of literary anec- 
dotes. He was very exact and curious in his accounts; but ſome» 
what prolix and tedious. | 


— 


— — | 5 

DESTOUCHES (Ax D RE,, Cardinal), a French muſician, was 
born at Paris in 1672. He accompanied father Tachard to Siam, 
with a reſolution at entering into the ſociety of Jeſuits upon his 
return; but he changed his purpoſe, and became a ſoldier, It 
was in this line of life that he difcovered his talents for mulic ; and 
he quitted foldicry, that he might devote himſelf entirely to it. 
He foon gained a valt reputation by his opera of Me,” which 
the king relithed ſo highly, as to preſent the compoſer with 209 
Louis-d'ors; graciouſly adding, that no muſic ſince Lulli had pleated 
him ſo much as his. What was very ſingular is, that . 
when he made this charming piece, knew nothing of co: apolition : 
but, inſtead of art, he had genius, and (what is uſually the con- 
comitant of genius) a very "ftrong paſſion for his object. After 
producing the“ Ie,“ he made "himſelf maſter of rules; > but} 
is ſaid, that they damp ed ms genius, and that none of his compo- 
ſitions afterwards equalled the © If6,” He died in 1749, ſuper- 
intendant of the Royal Band, and inſpecor-general of the Roya 
Acudemy of mutic, with a penlion of 4000 livres. 


DESTOUCHES 7Priiiy NeRICAUT), a French dramatic 
writer, was born at Tours-in 1680, and educated at Paris. His 
firlt deſtination was to the army; but he quitted this fervice, to 
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attach himſelf to the marquis de Puyſicux, ambaſſador of France 
with the Helvetic body. It was in Switzerland, that his talent 
for theatrical productions firſt diſplayed itſelf; and his“ Curieux 
Impertinent” was exhibited there with applauſe. His dramatic 
productions made him known to the regent, who {ent him to Lon- 
don in 1717, to aflilt, in his political Capacity, at the negotiations 
then on foot: He ſpent ſeven years thus in London, married a 
wife, and returned to his country; where the dramatiſt and nego- 
tiator were well received. The regent had a juſt ſenſe of his ſer- 
vices, and promited him great things; but dying ſoon after, left 
Deſtouches the meagre comfort of rellecting, how well he ſhould 
have been provided for if the regent had lived. Having loſt his 
Patron, he retired to Fortoiſcau near Melun, as the mott Proper 
ſituation to make him forget the caprices of fortune. He purchaſed 
the place; and, cultivating 2 agriculture, phitolophy, and the mules, 
abode there as long as he lived... Cardinal Fleury would fain have 
drawn him out of it, and ſent him ambaſſador to Peterſhurg ; but 
Deſtouches would not ſtir: he choſe rather to attend his lands and 
his woods, and to correc with his pen the manners of his own 
countrymen, than to go and converſe with the Boyards of Ruſſia. 
He died in 1754, leaving-a daughter and a fon : the latter, by order 
of Lewis XV. publiſhed at the Louvre an edition of his father's 
works, in 4 vols. qto. Deſtouches had not the gatcty of Regnard, 
nor the ſtrong warm colouring of Moliere; but he 1s always polite, 
tender, and natural. 


2 * 8 
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DEVEREUX (Rosreer), carl of Eſſex, is memorable for 
having been a great favourite, am an unhappy victim to the arts 
of his enemies and his own ambit; on, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. He was ſon of Walter, the firſt earl of Eſſex, and born 
Nov. 10, 1: 507, at Nethewood, his father's {eat in Herefordſhire, 
His ſather dying when he was only in his 1oth year, recommended 
im to the protection of William Cecil, lord Burleigh, whom he 
appointe 85 his guardian. 1 wo years after, he was ſent to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge by this lord, who placed him in Trinity- 
College, under the care of Dr. Wh: itgift, then maſter of it, and 
fterwards arcibiſh OD OL Canterbury. Je was educated there with 
nuch {trictnels, and applicd himſelf to learning with great dili- 

ace z though it is faid that, in his tender years, there did not 

appear any pregnant ſigns of that extract dinary genius which ſhone 
forth _ him : afterwards. In 158 , having taken the degree of 
M. A. ke ſoon after left C. unbridge, and retired to Ins own houſe 
at 1 in South- Wale :S, where he ſpent ſome time; and be- 
came {fo enamoured of his cue retreat, that be was with difficu! ty 
prevailed on to quit it. His fir! appearance at court, at lcaſt as 
a candidate for royal favour, was in his 17th year; and he brought 
hither 2 fine perſon, an agreeable behaviour, and an affabili-y 
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which procured him many friends. Ey degrees he fo far overcame 
the reluctance he ſhewed to uling the aſliſtance of the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, who had been his father's enemy, that in 1585 he accom- 
panicd him to Holland. where we find him next year in the field, 
with the title of general of the horſe, In this quality he gave the 
highelt proofs of perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen, 


5 5 = 
fought in 1586 ; and, on his return to England, was made, the 


year after, maſter of the horſe, in the room of lord Leiceſter pro- 
moted. In 1588, he continued to riſe, and indeed almoſt reached 
the ſummit of his fortune: for, when her majeſty thought fit to 
allemble an army at Tilbury, for the defence of the kingdom, in 
cate the Spaniards ſhould land, ſhe gave the command of it, under 
herſelf, to the earl of Leiceſter, and created the earl of Kilex ge- 
neral of the horſe, From this time he was conſidered as the fa— 
vourite declared; and, if there was any mark yet wanting to fix 
the people's opinion in that reſpect, it was thewn by the queen's 
conferring on him the honour of the garter. 
We need not wonder, that ſo quick an elevation, and to fo great 
a height, ſhould affect ſo young a man as the earl of Eſſex; who 
ſhewed from henceforward a very high fpirit, and often behaved 
petulantly enough to the queen herſelf, who yet did not love to 
be controlled by her ſubjects. His eagerneſs about this time to 
diſpute her favour with Sir Charles Blunt, afterwards lord Mont- 
Joy and earl of Devonthire, colt him ſome blood ; ſor Sir Charles, 
thinking himſelf aifroated by the earl, challenged him, and, after 
a hort diſpute, wounded him in the Knee. The queen, ſo far 
from being diſpleaſcd with it, is ſaid to have ſworn a good round 
oath, that it was fit ſomebody ſhould take him down, otherwiſe 
there would be no ruling him. However, the reconciled the rivals, 
who, to their honour, continued good friends as long as they lived. 
In 1589, Sir John Norris and Sir Francis Drake having under- 
taken an expedition for reſtoring Don Antonio to the crown of 
Portugal, the earl of Eilex, willing to ſhare the glory, followed 
the fleet and army to Spain; which diſpleaſing the queen very 
highly, as it was done without her conſent or knowledge, ſhe ſent 
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him a very angry lettcr. : 
At his return, however, he ſoon recovered her majeſty's good 
races : which he again hazarded by a private match with Frances, 
only daughter of Sir Francis Walſingham, and widow of Sir 
Philip Sydney. This her majelty apprehended to be derogatory to 
the honour of the houſe of Eilex ; and, though for the preſent 
this bulineſs was palied by, yet it is thought that it was not fo 
ſoon forgot. In 1541, he went abroad, at the head of ſome - 
forces, to atliit Henry IV. of France: which expedition was atter- 
wards repeaicd, but with little or no ſucceſs. In 1592-3, we find 
him preſent in the parliament at Weſtminſter; about which time 
the queen made him one of her privy-council. He met however 
it 
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in this and the ſucceeding years with various cauſes of chagrin, 


partly from the loftineſs of his own temper, but chiefly from the 


artifices of thoſe who envied his great credit with the queen, and 
were deſirous to reduce his power within bounds. | 

Whatever diſadvantages the earl might labour under from in- 
trigues at court, the queen had commonly recourſe to his aſſiſtance 
in all dangers and difficulties, and placed him at the head of her 
fleets and armies, preferably to any other perſon. His enemies, on 
the other hand, were contriving and exerting all they could againſt 
him. They inlinuated to the queen, that, conſidering his popu- 
Jarity, it would not be at all expedient tor her ſervice to receive 
ſuch as he recommended to civil employments ; and they carried 
this fo far, as even to make his approbation a futhcient objection 
to men whom they had encouraged and recommended themſelves. 
In 1398. a warm diſpute aroſe in the council, between the old 
and wile lord-treaſurer Burleigh and the carl of Eſſex, about con- 


tinuing the *war with Spain. The carl was for it, the treaſurer 


againlt it; who at length grew into a great heat, and told the earl, 
that he ſeemed intent upon nothing but blood and ſlaughter. The 
earl explained himſelf, and ſaid, that the blood and ſlaughter of the 
queen's enemies might be very lawtully his intention; that he was not 
againſt a ſolid, but a ſpecious and precarious peace; that the Spaniards 
were a ſubtle and ambitious people, who had contrived to do Eng- 
land more miſchief in time of peace, than of war, &. The 
treaſurer at laſt drew out a prayer-book, in which he ſhewed Eſſex 
this expreſfion: “ Men of blood ſhall not live out half their 
days.” As the earl knew that methods would be uſed to prejudice 
him with the people of England, ſuch eſpecially as got their liv- 
ing by trade, or thought themſelves oppreſſed by taxes levied foÞ 
the ſupport of the war, he rcfolved to vindicate his proceedings, 
and for that purpoſe drew up in writing his own arguments, which 
he addreſſed to his dear friend Anthony Bacon. This apology 
ſtole into the world not long after it was written; and the queen, 
It is ſaid, was exccedingly offended at it. The title of it runs 
thus: © To Mr. Anthony Bacon, an 
Eflexc, againſt thole which fallelie and malicioutlie take him to 
be the only Hindrance of the Peace and Quiet of his Countrie.”” 
This was reprinted in 1729, under the title f, "The Earl of Ef- 
kx's Vindication of the War with Spain,” in 8vo. 

About this time died the treaſurer Burleigh, which was a great 
misfortune to the earl of Effex ; for that lord having ſhewn a ten- 
derneſs for the earl's perſon, and a concern for his fortunes, had 
many a time ſtood between him and harm. But now, his guardian 
being gone, his enemies acted without any reſtraint, croſſed what- 
ever he propoſed, itopped the riſe of every man he loved, and 


treated all his projects with an air of contempr. He ſucceeded 


lord Burleigh as chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge; and, 
80 
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oing down, was "i entertained with great magnificence. This 
is reckoned one of the laſt inſtanccs of this great man's felicity, 
who was now advanced too high to fit at caſe; and thoſe who 
longed for his honours and employments, very cloſely applied 
themſclves to bring about his fall. The firſt great ſhock he re- 
ceived, in regard to the queen's favour, aroſe f rom a warm di iſpute 
between her 1 majelty and himſelf, about the choice of ſome fit and 
able perſon to ſuperintend the affairs of Ireland. The gueen 
looked upon Sir William Knolls, uncle to Eilex, as the moſt pro- 
per perſon for that charge: Elſtex contended, that Sir George 
Carew was a much fitter man for it. When the queen could not 
be perſuaded to approve his choice, he fo far forgot himſelf and 
his duty, as to turn his back upon her in a contemptuous manner; 
which infolence her majeſty not being able to bear, gave him a 
box on the ear, and bid him go and be hanged. He immediately 
clapped his hand on his ſword, and the lord ad:giral ſtepping in 
between, he {wore a great oath, declaring that he fleither could 
nor would put up an affront of that nature; that he would not 
have taken it at the hands of Henry VIII. and in a great paſſion 
immediately withdrew from court. The lord . ceper adviſed him 
to apply himſelf to the queen for pardon. He ſent che lord keeper his 
anſwer in a long and paflionate letter, which his friends afterwards 
unadviſedly communicated. He was afterwards reconciled and re— 
ſtored in appearance to the queen's favour, yet there is good reaſon 
to doubt, whether he ever recovered in reality: and his friends 
have been apt to date his ruin from this unlucky accident. 

The total reduction of Ireland being brought upon the table 
ſoon after, the earl was pitched upon as the only man from whom 
it could be expected. This was an artful contrivance of his ene- 
mies, who hoped by this means to ruin him; nor were their ex- 

ectations diſappointed. He declined this fatal preferment as long 
as he could; but, perceiving that he thould have no quiet at home, 
he accepted it, and his commitlion for lord lieutenant paſſed the 

reat ſeal in March 1398. His enemies now began to inſinuate, 
that he had ſought this command for the ſake of oreater things 
which he then was meditating ; but there 1s a letter of his to the 
queen, preſerved | in the eig collections, which ſhews, that he 
was ſo far from entering upon it with alacrity, that he looked 
upon it rather as a baniſhment, and a place a afligned him for a re- 
treat from his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, than a potent government 
beſtowed upon him by her favour. 

The earl met with nothing in Ireland but ill ſucceſs and croſſes ; 
in the midſt of which, an army was raiſed in England, under the 
command of the earl of Nottingham ; ; nobody w ell knowing why, 
but in reality from the ſugocitions of the carl's enemies to the 
queen, that he rather medit:; ated an lnvalion on his native country, 


than the reduct! on of the Iriih rebels. This and other conſidera- 
tions 
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tions made him reſolve to quit his poſt, and come over to England; 
which he accordingly did, and preſented himſelf before the queen. 
He met with a tolerable reception; but was foon after confined, 
examined, and diſmiſſed from all his offices, except that of maſ- 
ter of the horſe, In the fummer of 1600, he recovered his li- 
berty ; and, in the autumn following, he received Mr. Cuffe, who 
had been his ſecretary in Ireland, into his councils. Cuffe, who 
was a man of his own make, laboured to perſuade him, that ſub- 
miſſion would never do him any good; that the queen was in 
the hands of a faction, who were his enemies; and that the only 
way to reſtore his fortune was to find a means of obtaining an au- 
dience, in order to repreſent his own caſe, let that means be what 
it would. The earl did not conſent at firſt to this dangerous ad- 
vice; but afterwards, giving a looſe to his paſſion, began to de- 
clare himſelf openly, and among other fatal expreſſions let fall 
this, that the queen grew old and cankered ; and, that her mind 
was become 2s crooked as her carcaſe.“ His enemies, who had 
exact intelligence of all that he propoſed, and had provided effec- 
tually again the execution of his deſigns, hurried him upon his 
fate by a meſſage, ſent on the evening of Feb. 7, requiring him 
to attend the council, which he declined. He then gave out, that 
they ſought his life; kept a watch in Eſſex-Houſe all night; and 
fammoned his friends for his deience the next morning. Many 
diſputes enfued, and ſome blood was ſpilt; however, the carl at 
lalt ſurrendered, was carried that night to the archbithop's palace 
at Lambeth, and the next day to the lower. On the 19th, he 
was arraigned before his peers, and after a long trial was ſentenced 
to loſe his head: upon nich melancholy. occation he ſaid nothing 
more than this, „If he Ty had pleated, this body of mine 
might have done her wa ſervice; however, I ſhall be glad if 
it may prove ſerviceable to her any way. '? He was executed upon 
the 2 =th, leaving behind. him one only ton and two daughters; 
and was then in his 34th year. As to his perſon, he 1s reported 
to have been tall, but not very weil made; his countenance re— 
ferved ; his air rather martial than court!y ; very careleſs in dreſs, 
and a little addicted to trifling diveriions. He was learned, and a 
lover of learned men, whom che alw ays encouraged and rewarded, 
winch is proved by his kindnefs to Sir Henry Wotton, whom, 
with the ingenious Cuffe, he took into his ſervice; he had alſo in 
his earlier days engaged the incomparable brothers Anthony and 
Francis Bacon, to ſhare his fortunes and his cares. He alſo bu- 
ed the immortal Spencer at his own expence. He was lincere 
in his friendſhips, but not fo careful as he ought to have been 
in making a right choice; ſound in his morals, except in point 
gallantry, and thoroughly well affected to the Proteſtant re- n 
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D'EWES (Sir SyMoxDs), an Engliſh hiſtorian and antiquary, 
was the fon of Paul D'Ewes, Eſq; and born in 1602, at Cox- 
den in Dorſetſhire, the ſeat of Richard Symonds, Eſq; his mother's 
father. He was deſcended from an ancient family in the Low- 
Countries, from whence his anceſtors removed hither, and gained 
a conſiderable ſettlement in the county of Suffolk. In 1618, he was 
entered a fellow-commoner of St, John's-College in Cambridge; 
and about two years after, began to collect materials for forming 
a correct and complete hiltory of Great-Britain, He was no lets 
ſtudious in preſerving the hiſtory of his own times; ſetting down 
carefully the belt accounts he was able to obtain of every memo- 
rable tranlaCtion, at the time it happened. "his di{polition in a 
young man of parts recommended lim to the acquaintance of per- 
ſons of the firlt rank in the republic of letters, ſuch as Cotton, 
Selden, Spelman, &c. In 1626, he married Anne, daughter to 
Sir William Elopton of Eſſex, an exquilite beauty, not fourteen 
years old, with whom he was fo lincerely captivated, that his 
paſſion for her ſeems to have increaſed almoſt to a degree of ex- 
travagance, even after ſhe was his wife. He purſued his ftudies 
however, as uſual, with great vigour and diligence; inſomuch, 
that when he was little more than thirty years of age, he had 
finiſhed that large and accurate work for which he is chiefly me- 
morable. This work he kept by him, during his life-time ; it be- 
ing written, as he tells us, for his own private uſe, It came out 
afterwards with this title, The Journals of all the Parliaments 
during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, both of the Houſe of Lords 
and Houſe of Commons, collected by Sir Symonds D*Ewes, of 
Stowe-Hall, in the County of Suifolk, Knt. and Bart. Reviſed 
and publiſhed by Paul Bowes, of the Middle-Temple, Eſq; 1082,” 
folio. In 1633, he reſided at Illington in Middleſex. In 16439, 
he was high ſheriff of the county of Suffolk, having been knighted 
fome time before; and in the long partiament, which was ſum— 
moned to meet Nov. 3, 1640, he was elected burgeſs for Sud— 
bury, in the faid county. July 15, 1011, he was created a baro- 
net ; nevertheleſs, ugpn the breaking out of the civil war, he ad- 
hered to the parliament, and. took the ſolemn league and covenant 
in 1043. Ile fat in this parliament till Dec. 1648, when he was 
turned out among thoſe who were thought to have ſome regard left 
for the perſon ol the king, and the old conliitution in church and 
tate. He died April 18, ey” and was ſucceeded in his titles 
and large cltate by his fo illoughby D'Ewes; to whom the 
above $ Journals” were dedicated, when publithed, by his cou- 
fin Paul Bowes, Eſg; who was himſelf a gentleman of worth and 
learning. | EP 
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DE WITT (Jon), the famous penſionary, was the ſecond 
ln of Jacob De Witt, burgomaiter of Dort, and deputy to the 
31 = States 
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States of Holland; and born in 1625. He was educated at Dort, 
and made fo great a PRO in his | 

« Elementa Curvarum Linearum;“ one of the deepeſt books in 
mathematics that had appeared in thoſe days. After he had taken 
the degree of LL. D. he travelled for ſome years; and, on his 
return in 1550, became penſionary of Dort, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf early in the management of public affairs. He oppoſed 
with all his. power the war between the Engliſh and Dutch, repre- 
ſenting in ſtrong colours the neceſſary ill conſequences of it to the 
Republic: and, when the events juſtified his predictions, gained 


ſo great credit, that he was unanimouſly choſen penſionary of Hol- 


land ; firlt to officiate proviſtonally, and afterwards abſolutely into 
the office. On this occaſion, ſome of his friends reminding him 
of the fate of his predeceſſor Barnevelt, he replied, that “ human 


life was liable to trouble and danger; and that he thought it ho- - 


nourable to ſerve his country, which he was reſolved to do, what-? 
ever returns he might meet with.” The continuance of the war 
was fo viſibly deſtruttive to the commerce, and intereſt of the re- 
public, that the penſionary with his friends uſed all their {kill to 
ſet on foot a negotiation. Ambaſladors were ſent to Cromwell, 
who by this time had turned out the rump, and ſet up a new 
parliament. To this aſſembly the Dutch miniſters were directed 
to apply; but quickly found them ſuch people as could not be 
dealt with; for they entertained the ambaſſadors with long prayers, 
and diſcovered a total ignorance of buſineſs; they told Cromwell, 
that, if he would aſſume the ſupreme authority, they might ſoon 
come to a right underſtanding. This was precifely what he 
wanted; and though he rejected their advice in words, declaring 
himſelf an humble creature of the parliament; yet he ſoon after 
found means to be rid of them, and took upon him the govern- 
ment under the title of Protector. He then made a peace with 
the Dutch ; the molt remarkable condition of which was, the add- 
ing a ſecret article for the excluſion of the houſe of Orange, to 
which the States conſented by a ſolemn at. But the article of 


the excluſion raiſed a great clamour in Holland: it was in{inuated 


to be ſuggeſted to Cromwell by De Witt; and the penſionary and 
his friends were put to it to carry pofnts abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſervice of the people. The clergy too began to meddle with 
affairs of ſtate in their pulpits; and, inſtead of inſtructing the 
people how to ſerve God, were for „ their ſuperiors how to 
govern their ſubje&s. But his firms got the better of theſe 
difficulties; and fo far overcame all prejudices, that when the 
time of his high office was expired, he was unanimouſly con- 
tinued in it, by a reſolution of the States, Sept, 15, 166g. 

He ſeemed now to have vanquiſned even Envy herſelf. In all 


difficult caſes, his miniſtry was made uſe of: and when the prince 


of Eaſt-Frieſland quarrelled with his ſubjects, he was put at the 
VOL IF. Qq head 


udics, that at 23 he publiſhed 
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head of the deputation to terminate the diſputes. When war with 
England, after the king's reſtoration, became neceſſary, he was 
one of the deputies that prevailed on the States of Guelder and 
Overyſiel to furniſh their quota: he was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for the direction of the navy, and made ſuch vigor. 
ous diſpoſitions, that he had a fleet in much better condition, and 
more ready for jea, than the admirals themſelves imagined poſſible ; 
though naval affairs were quite new to him. When it was thought 
expedient, after Opdam's defeat and death, that ſome of their 
own deputies ſhould command the fleet, he was one of thoſe three 
that were put in commiſſion. When he came on board, the fleet 
was ſhut up in the Texel, and, in order to ſecure the outward- 
bound Eaſt-India fleet, it was neceſſary for it to put to ſea; which, 
as the wind then ſtood, the ſailors declared impoſſible. It was the 
received doctrine, that there were but 10 points of the compaſs 
from which the winds could carry ſhips out, and that 22 were 
againlt them. The penſionary. was alone of another opinion; 
and, as he was a great mathematician, ſoon diſcovered the falſity 
ol this notion; he diſcovered, that there were in reality no leſs 
than 28 points for them, and but four againſt them. He engaged 
to carry one of their greateſt ſhips through the Spaniards-Gat, with 
the wind at S. S. W. which he performed Aug. 16, 1665; the 
greateſt part of the fleet followed him without the leaſt accident, 
and the paſſage has ſince been called Witt's Diep. "They met 
with a dreadtul {torm on the coaſt of Norway, which laſted two 
days; De Witt remained upon deck all the time, never changed 


his clothes, nor took any refreſhment, but in common with the 


men; and, when he ſaw a want of hands, obliged his officers to 
work by his own example. He wrote a plain and accurate rela- 
tion of all that happened during the expedition, and at his return 
verified every article of this account ſo fully to the States, that 
they gave him ſolemn thanks for his good ſervices ; and offered him 
a conſiderable preſent, which however he declined to accept. 
When the ſamous battle in 1666 was fought between the Engliſh 
and Dutch for three days, he was ſent by the States to take a full 
account of the affair; and he drew up one from the beſt authorities 
he could obtain, which is juſtly eſteemed a maſter-piece in its 
kind, and a proof of his being as capable of recording great actions 


as of achieving them. In 1667, finding a favourable conjunQure 


for executing the great deſign of the warm Republicans, he eſta- 
blithed the perpetual edict, by which the office of Stadtholder was 
for ever aboliſhed, and the liberty of Holland, as it was ſuppoſed, 
fixed on an eternal baſis. In 1672, when the prince of Orange 
was elected captain and admiral- general, he abjured the ſtadtholder— 
ſhip. A tumult happened at Dort, and the people declared they 
would have the prince for itadtholder ; to which place he came in 


_ perſon on their invitation, and accepted the office, Moſt of the 
other 
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other towns and pfovinces followed the example; and ſeditions 
aroſe from theſe pretences, that the De Witts plundered the ſtate, 
and were enemies to the houſe of Orange. The penſionary begged 
his diſmiſſion from his poſt ; which was granted, with thanks for 
his faithful ſervices. He did not affect buſineſs, when he ſaw it 
was no longer in his power to benefit the public; and he deplored 
in' ſecret the misfortunes of his country, which, from the higheſt 
_ proſperity, fell, as it were, all at once to the very brink of ruin. 
The invaſion of the French, their rapid progrefs, their own inteſ- 
tine diviſions, ſpread every where terror and confution ; and the 
prince of Orange's party heightened thele confuſions, in order to 
ruin the De Witts. The mob were encouraged to pull down a 
houſe, in which the penſionary was ſuppoſed to lie fick; an attempt 
was made to aſſaſſinate the two brothers on the ſame day, in differ- 
ent places; the count de Monthas, who had married their ſiſter, 
was ordered to be arreſted in his camp as a traitor, though he had 
behaved with the greateſt bravery, Cornelius De Witt, on the 
accuſation of Ticklaer, a barber, of a delign of poiſoning the 
prince, was impriſoned and condemned to exile, though his judges 
could not declare him guilty. The ſame ignominious wretch per- 
ſuaded the people, that he would be reſcued out of priſon ; upon 
which they inſtantly armed, and ſurrounded the place, where it 
unfortunately happened the penſionary was with his brother. They 
broke open the doors, inſiſted on their walking down, and barba- 
rouſly murdered them. They carried their dead bodies to the 
gallows, where they hung the penſionary a foot higher than his 
\ brother ; afterwards mangling their bodies, cut their clothes in a 
| thouſand pieces, and ſent them about the country, as trophies of 
conqueſt ; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, cut out large pieces of 
their fleſh, which they broiled and cat. : 

Thus fell this zealous patron of the glory and liberty of his 
native country, in his 47th year; the greatelt genius of his time, 
the ableſt politician in war as well as peace, and the Atlas of the 
commonwealth, His office, for the firſt ten years, brought him 
in little more than gool. and in the latter part of his life not above 
70ol. per ann. He refuſed a gift of 10,000]. from the States, 
becauſe he thought it a bad precedent in the government. His 
fortune was much inferior-to what, in our times, we ſee commonly 
raiſed hy an under clerk in a great office. | | 

Beſides the works already mentioned, he wrote a book, entitled, 
„The true Intereſt and political Maxims of the Republic of 
Holland,” which has been printed in London and to the laſt edition 
in 1746, are prefixed hiſtorical memoirs of the illuſtrious brothers 


Cornelius and John De Witt, by the late John Campbell, Efq. 
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DIAGORAS, ſurnamed THE ATHEIST, flourithed in the g ft 
Olympiad, that is, about 412 years before Chriſt; if a man can 
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be ſaid to flouriſh at the time when he is obliged to fly his country 
for Atheiſm. He has uſually been e among the philoſo- 
phers of Athens, becauſe he philoſophized in that city: yet he 
was not born there, but in the ille of Melos, one of the Cyclades, 
or, as ſome ſay, in the city of Melia in Caria. He is ſaid to have 


& 


been the molt downright and determined Atheiſt in the world ; for 


he made uſe of no equivocations or ſubterfuges, but plainly denied 
that there were any Gods. The Athenians ſummoned him to give an 
account of his doctrine, but he took to flight, which occaſioned 
them to ſet a price on his head. They publiſhed, by the ſound of 
a trumpet, the reward of a talent to any who ſhould kill him, and 
two to any who ſhould bring him alive; and they cauled this 


decree to be engraved on a pillar of braſs. Their ſeverity extended 


very far, for they perſuaded all the cities of Peloponneſus to do the 
ſame; but they could not get him apprehended, for, taking ſhip- 
ping, he was caſt away. | 

Some ſay, that Diagoras owed his liberty to Democritus ; who, 
ſeeing him among a great many flaves that were expoſed to ſale, 
examined him, and found in him ſo happy a diſpoſition, that he 
bought him for 10,000 drachms, and made him, not his ſervant, 
but his diſciple.  ” 

DICEARCHUS, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, was born at Meſſina 
in Sicily. He was a good philoſopher, hiſtorian, and mathema— 
tician, and compoſed a great many books upon all ſubjeRs, and in 
all ſciences, which were much eſteemed. Cicero ſpeaks frequently 
in the higheſt terms of admiration both of the man and his works. 
Geography was one of his principal ſtudies ; and we have a treatiſe, 
or rather a fragment of a treatiſe, of his ſtill extant upon that 
ſubject. It was firit publiſhed by Harry Stephens in 1589, with a 
Latin verlion and notes; and afterwards by Hudſon at Oxford in 
1703, among the © Veteris Geographiz Scriptores Græcos Mi- 
nores, &c.” He publiſhed ſome good diſcourſes upon politics and 

overnment; and the work he compoſed concerning the republic 
of Lacedzmon, was thought ſo excellent, and fo highly honoured, 
that it was read every year before the youth in the aſſembly of the 
Ephori. Cicero mentions a book of his, wherein he endeavours 
to prove that the ſoul is mortal. His book upon the geography 
of Greece, was inſcribed to Theophraſtus, who was his ſcholar. 


DICKINSON (EpmunD), a celebrated phyſician and chemiſt, 
was ſon of William Dickinſon, rector of Appleton in Berkſhire, 
and born there in 1624. He acquired his claflical learning at 
Eton, and from thence, in 1642, was ſent to Merton-College in 
Oxford. Having regularly taken the degrees in arts, he entered 
on the phyſic line, and took both the degrees in that faculty. In 
1655, he publiſhed his Delphi Phœnicizantes, &c.“ : 8 

: carne 
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learned piece, in which he attempts to prove, that the Greeks 
borrowed the ſtory of the Pythian Apollo,“ and all that rendered 
the oracle of Delphi famous, from the Holy Scriptures, and the 
book of Joſhua in particular. This work procured him much 
reputation both at home and abroad; and Sheldon, afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, is faid to have had ſo high a ſenſe of its 
value, that he would have perſuaded the author to have applied 
himſelf to divinity, and to have taken orders; who, however, was 
already fixed in his choice, To this treatiſe were added, 1.“ Dia- 
triba de Noæ in Italiam adventu ; ejuſque nominibus Ethnicis :* 
2. * De Origine Druidum:““ g. Oratiuncula pro Philoſophia 
Liberanda:“ this had been ſpoken by him in the hall of Merton- 
College, July 1653, and was the firſt thing which made him 
known among the learned. 4. Zacharias Bogan Edmunde 
Dickinſon ;* a letter filled with citations from the moſt ancient 
authors in ſupport of his opinions, and the higheſt commendations 
of his learning, induſtry, and judgment. The“ Delphi Phoeni- 
cizantes, &c.“ came out frit at Oxford in 1655, 12mo: it was 
printed at Francfort in 1669, 8vo. and at Rotterdam in 1691 by 
Crenius, in the firſt tome of his“ Faſciculus Diſſertationum 
Hiſtorico-critico-philologicarum,” in 12mo. Aﬀterwards he ap- 
plied himſelf to chemiſtry with much aſſiduity; and about 1662, 
received a viſit from Theodore Mundanus, an illuſtrious adept of 
France, who encouraged him mightily to proceed in this ſtudy. 
At length he left his college, and took a houſe in the High-Street, 
Oxford, for the ſake of following the buſineſs of his profeſſion 
more conveniently. In 1669, he married a firſt wife, who dying 
in child-bed, and leaving him a daughter, he ſome time after mar- 
ried a ſecond ; but ſhe alſo dying in a ſhort time, he did not 
venture any more. His wives were both gentlewomen of good 
families. | | 

On the death of Willis, which happened in 1684, Dickinſon 
removed to London, and took his houſe in St. Martin's-Lane 
where, ſoon after recovering Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
lord chamberlain to Charles II. when all hopes of recovery were 
palt, that nobleman introduced him to the king, who made him 
one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and phyſician to his houſehold. 
As that prince was a lover of chemiſtry, and a conſiderable pro- 
ficient therein, Dickinſon grew into great favour at court ; which 
favour laſted to the end & Charles's reign, and that of his ſucceſ- 
ſor James, who continued him in both his places, In 1686, he 
publiſhed in Latin his Epiſtle to Theodore Mundanus, and alſo his 
anſwer tranſlated from the French into Latin: for, in 1679, this 
chemiſt had paid him a ſecond viſit, and renewed his acquaintance. 
The title of it, when tranſlated into Engliſh, is, An Epiltle of 
E. D. to T. M, an Adept, concerning the Quinteſſence of the 
Philoſophers, and the true Syſtem of Phylics : together with certain 
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Queries concerning the Materials of Alchemy. To which are 
iter the abdication 

of his unfortunate maſter, he retired from practice, being old, and 
much afflicted with the ſtone: nevertheleſs he continued to apply 
He had long meditated a ſyſtem of philo— 
ſophy, not founded on hypotheſis or even experiment, but chiefly 
deduced from principles collected from the Mofaic hiſtory. Part 
of this laborious work, when he had almoſt finiſhed it, was burnt ; 
but, not difconraged by this accident, he began it a ſecond time, 
and did not diſcontinue it, till he hae! completed the whole. It 
came out in 1702, under the title of © The ancient and true Syſtem 
of Phyſics; or, A Treatife concerning the natural Truth of the 
I» which it is proved, that the 
Method and Mode of the Creation of the Univerſe, according to 
the Principles of true Philoſophy, are, in a conciſe and general 
Way, laid down by Moſes.” It was printed again at Rotterdam in 

| He is ſuppoſed to 
have been the author of * A Philoſophical Parable, or a Journey 
to the Mount of Mercury, by Philaretes.” He left behind him 
alſo, in MS. a Latin treatiſe ** On the Grecian Games,“ which 
was annexed to“ An Account of his Life and Writings,” pub- 
He died of the ſtone, April 1707, 
zd year, and was interred in the church of St, 


anncxed the Anſwers of Mundanus,” 8yo. 


himſelf to his ſtudies. 


Moſaic Creation in {ix Days. 


3703, in qto. and at Leoburg in 1705, 12mo. 


hihed at London in 1749, 8vo. 
being then in his 8 
Martin in the Fields. 


DIC TVS CRETENSIS, a very ancient hiſtorian, who, ſery- 
ing under Idomencus, a king of Crete, in the Trojan war, 
wrote the hiſtory of that expedition, in nine books; and 1'zetzes 
tells us, that Homer formed his“ Iliad'' upon his plan: for here 
we are to oblerve, that the Latin hiſtory of Dictys, which we 

There are two 
anonymous writers ſtill extant, who pretend to have written of the 
Trojan war previovily to Homer; one of whom goes under the 
name of Dictys Cretenſis, the other under that of Dares Phrygius. 
Before the hiſtory of Dictys there are two prefaces ; the firſt 
of which relates, that Dictys wrote ſix volumes * of the Trojan 
War” in Phoenician characters, and in his old age, after he was 
returned to his own country, ordered them, a little before his death, 
to be buried with him in a leaden cheſt or repoſitory, which was 
accordingly done ; that, however, after many apes, and under the 
n of Nero, an earthquake happened at Gnoſlus, a city of 
Crete, which uncovered Dictys s ſepulchre, and expoled the cheſt; 
that the ſhepherds took it up, and expecting a treaſure, opened it; 
and that, finding this hiſtory, they delivered it into the hands of 
ſomebody, who ſent it to Nero, and he crdered it to be tranſlated, 
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or rather tranſ-charadtered, from Phoenic:an into Greek. 
which fine ory nothing more has been concluded, than t 


From 
hat this 
hiſtory 
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hiſtory was forged by ſome of Nero's flatterers, purely to curry 
favour with him: for he always affected a fondneſs for any thing 


relating to Trojan . antiquities; and it is remarkable that, when 


Rome was in flames, he rcjoiced as having ſeen the deſtruction of 
Troy. The other preface to Dictys is an epiltle to L. Septimius, 
the Latin tranſlator, in which he in{cribes it to Arcadius Ruffinus, 
who was conſul in the reign of Conſtantine ; and tells him much 
the ſame ſtory of the hiſtory we have already related. As for 
Dares Phrygius, who is called by Homer, in the 35th book of the 
« Tliad,” a prieſt of Vulcan, he is faid to have written a hiſtory 
« of the Deſtruction of 'I roy”? in Greek, which Aslian athrms to 
have been extant in his time, and which Photius alſo mentions in 
= his „ Bibliotheca.” The original is loſt; but there is a Latin 
tranſlation of it extant, which Cornelius Nepos 1s faid to have 
made. | | 


DIDYMUS of Alexandria, an eccleſiaſtical writer of the fourth 
century. Nothing is more ſurpriſing, than what the ancients 
have related of this father. Jerome and Ruffinus aſſure us, that 
though he loſt his eyes at five years of age, when he had ſcarcely 
learned to read, yet he applied himſelf ſo earneſtly to ſtudy, that 
he not only attained, in a high degree, grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
arithmetic, muſic, and the other arts, but even was able .to com- 
prehend ſome of the moſt difficult theorems in mathematics. He 
was particularly attached to the ſtudy of the Scriptures; and was 
pitched upon as the moſt proper perſon to fill the chair in the 


famous divinity-ſchool at Alexandria. His high reputation drew a 


great number of ſcholars to him; among the principal of whom 
were Jerome, Ruffinus, Palladius, and Iſidorus. He read lectures 
with wonderful facility, anſwered upon the ſpot all queſtions and 
difficulties relating to the Holy Scriptures, and refuted the objections 
which Heretics raiſed againſt the orthodox faith. He was the 
author of a great number of works, which Jerome has preferved. 
the titles of, in his “ Catalogue of Eccleſiaſtical Writers 3”? and 
of many more whoſe titles are not known. There is nothing of 


his remaining, except a Latin tranſlation of his book © upon the 


Holy Spirit,” to be found in the works of Jerome, who was the 
tranſlator ; ſome * Short Strictures upon the Canonical Epiſtles 
and a book © againſt the Manichees.” His Commentaries upon 
the Scriptures, which were very large, are all loſt. He wrote 
commentaries upon Origen's “ Books of Principles,“ which he 
defended very ſtrenuouſly againſt all oppoſers. He was a great 
admirer of Origen, uſed to contider him as his maſter, and adopted 
many of his ſentiments; on which account he was condemned by 


the fifth general council, He died in 393, aged 83 years. 
DIEMER- 
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DIEMERBROEK (Is BRAND), a very learned profeſſor of phyſic 
and anatomy at Utrecht, was born at Montfort in Holland, 1609; 
practiſed phyſic, and read public lectures, with diſtinguiſhed repu- 
tation; and died at Utrecht in 1674. His works are, 1. A Trea- 
tiſe upon the Plague.“ 2. An _— of Diſtempers and 
Wounds | ſeldom met with.” g. «© A Miſcellany of Pieces upon 
Anatomy and Phyſic, Utrecht, 1685,“ folio. This laſt publica— 
tion was by the direction, and under the care, of his ſon, Timan 
Diemerbroek, an apothecary of Utrecht. | 

| — 

DIEU | hy DE), miniſter of Leyden, and profeſſor in the 
Walloon-College of that city, was a man of great abilities, and 
uncommonly verſed in the Oriental languages. He was born 
April 7, 1590, at Fluſhing, where his father, Daniel de Dieu, 
was miniſter. Daniel was a man of great merit, and a native of 
Bruſſels, where he had been a miniſter 22 years. He removed 
from thence in 1585, to ferve the church at Fluſhing, after the 
duke of Parma had taken Bruſſels, He underſtood Greek and the 
Oriental languages; and he could preach with the applauſe of his 
auditors in German, Italian, French, and Engliſh. The churches 

of the Netherlands ſent him, in 1588, over to queen Elizabeth, 
to-inform her of the deſigns of the duke of Parma, who ſecretly 
made her propoſals of peace, though the king of Spain was equip- 
ing a formidable fleet againſt England. Lewis ſtudied under 
— Colonius, his uncle by his mother's ſide, who was profeſſor 
at Leyden in the Walloon-College. He was two years miniſter 
of the French church at Fluſhing ; and might have been court- 
miniſter at the Hague, if his natural averſion to the manners of a 
court had not reſtrained him from accepting that place. He 
thought the poſt which was offered him more proper for a man in 
years than a ſtudent. The prince commended his modeſty and 
prudence. He was called to Leyden in 1619, to teach, with his 
uncle Colonius, in the Walloon-College; and he diſcharged the 
duty of that employment with great diligence till his death, which 
happened in 1642. He refuſed the poſt of divinity-profeffor in the 
new univerlity of Utrecht; and, if he had lived long enough, he 
would have had the fame poſt in that of Leyden. He married the 
* of a counſcllor of Fluſhing, by whom he had 11 children. 
le publiſhed, in 1631, A Commentary on the Four Goſpels, 
and Notes on the Acts of the Apoſtles.” His firſt care had been 
to examine the Latin verſions of the“ Syriac New Teſtament,” 
made by 'Tremellius and Guido Fabricius Boderianus ; and that of 
St. Matthew's Goſpel in Hebrew, made by Munſter and Mercerus, 
He publiſhed alſo the“ Revelation of St. John,” which he printed 
both in Hebrew and Syriac charaQters, with a Latin verſion of his 
own. He publiſhed the Hiſtory of the Life of Jeſus Chriſt,“ 


written in the Perſian tongue by the Jeſuit Jerom - Xavier, with 
. | n=) learned 
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learned notes; and he joined to the original a Latin tranſlation. 
« The Hiſtory of St. Peter,” written in the Perſian language, 
was alſo publiſhed by him, with a Latin tranſlation and notes. 
He drew up likewiſe © Rudiments of the Hebrew and Perſian 
"Fongues, and a Parallel of the Grammar of the Oriental Tongues.” 

Some things alſo of ſmaller note were publiſhed by his friends after 
his death. 


DIGBY (Sir EvERARD), an Engliſh gentleman, memorable 
for the ſhare he had in the powder. plot, and his ſuffering on that 
account, was deſcended from an ancient family, and born ſome 
time in 1381. His father, Everard Digby, of Dryſtoke in Rut- 
ey 3-04, Eiq. was a perſon of great worth and learning, had his 
education in St. John's-College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M. A. and publiſhed ſevera . treatiſes, ſome on learned, 
others on curious ſubjects: 1 eee Analytica viam 
ad Monarchiam Scientiarum Den trans, 1579 
Duplici Methodo Libri duo, Rami Methodum Rota 1380.“ 
3, * De Arte Natandi, Lib duo, 1387 4 3 Diffauſive - 
from taking away the Goods and Livi ings of the Church.” His 
ſon, of whom we are (ſpeaking, was educated with great care, but 
under the tuition of ſome Popiſh prieſts, who gave him thoſe 
impreſſions which his father, if he had lived, might probably have 
prevented; but he died when his ſon was no more than eleven 
years of age. He was brought very early to the court of queen 
Elizabeth, where he was much taken notice of, and received ſeve- 
ral marks of her majeſty's favour. On the coming in of king 
James, he went likewiſe to pay his duty, as others of his religion 
did: was very graciouſly received; and had the honour of knight- 
hood conferred upon him, being looked on as a man of a fair for- 
tune, pregnant abilities, and a court-like behaviour. He married 
Mary, daughter and fole heireſs of William Multho, Eſq. of 
Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, with whom he had a great fortune, 
which, with his own eltate, was lettled upon the children of that 
marriage. He was drawn in to be privy to the gunpowder-plot; 
and though he was not a principal actor in this dreadiul affair, or 
indeed an actor at all, yet he offered 1500). towards defraying the 
expences of it; entertained Guy Fawkes, who was to have exe- 
cuted it, in his houſe ; ; and was taken in open rebellion with other 
Papiſts after the plot was detected and had miſcarricd. Upon his 
commitment to the Tower, he perſiſted {tcadily ingmaintaingng his 
own innocence as to the powder-plot, and reiuled to difcover any 
who were concerned in it; but when he was brought to his triat at 
Weſtminſter, Jan. 27, 1605- 6; indicted for being acquainted with 
and concealing the powder-treaſon, taking the double oath of 
tecreſy and conſtancy, and acting openly with other traſtors fin 
rebellion, he pleaded guilty. _ After this, he endeayoured to exte- 
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nate his offeace ; ra then requeſted, that, as he had been alone 
in the crime, he miglu alone bear the punithment, without extend- 
ing it to his family; and that his debts might be paid, and himſelt 
belwaded. When ſentence of death was paſſed, he ſcemed to be 
very wuch affefted ; tor, making a low bow to thoſe on the bench, 
he faid, «* It } could hear any of your lordihips fay you forgave 
me, I ſhonld 7 more cheerfully to the gallows.“ To this all the 
lords 2rnlw ered, - © God forgive you, and we do.” He was, with 
other conſpirators, upon the goth of the fame month, hanged, 
ffrawn, and quartered, at the welt end of St. Paul's chucch in 
London; where he aſked torgivenets of God, the king, the queen, 
the prince, and all the parliament; and proteſted, that, if he had 
known this act at firft to have been fo foul a treaſon, he would not 
have concealed it to have gained a world, requiring the people to 
witncts, that he died penitent and forrowful for it. Wood men- 
tions a moſt extraordinary circumſtance at his death, as a thing 
1 nerally known; namely, that when the executioner plucked out 

us heart, and according to form held it up, ſaying, “ Here 1s the 
heart of a traitor, Sir 3 made aniſwer, “ Thou lyeſt.”” But 
per haps, as generally as it was known then, perſons may be found 
in this incredulous age, that would hardly believe it, even it Wood 
himfelf had actually aſſerted it. 

Sir Everard left at his death two young ſons, afterwards Sir 
Kenelm and Sir John Digby; and expreſſed his affection towards 
them by a well-written and pathetic paper, which he defired might 
be communicated to them at a fit time, as the laſt advice of their 
father. While he was inthe Fower, he wrote, in juice of lemon 
or otherwiſe, upon flips of paper as opportunity offered; and got 
thele conveyed to his lady by ſuch as had permit lion to ſee him. 
Theſe notes, or advertiſements, were preſerved by the family as 
precious relics; till, in 1675, they were found at the houſe of 
Charles Cornwallis, Etq. executor to Sir Kenelm Digby, by Sir 
Rice Rudd, Bart. and William Wogan, of Gray' s-Inn, Eſq. 
They were atterwards annexed to the proceedings againlt the 
traitors, and other pieces relating to the Popiſh plot, printed by the 

orders of ſecretary Coventry, dated Dec. 12, 1678. | 


DIGBY (Sir KeNELM), a very famous Engliſh philoſopher, 
and eldeſt fon of Sir Everard Digby, was born at Gothurit 1: 
Buckinghamſhire, June 11, 1603. At the time of his father's 
death, he was with his mother at Gothurit, being then in the gd 
year of his age: but he ſcems to have been taken early out of her 
hands, fince it is certain that he renounced the errors of Popery 
very young, and was Carc -tully bred up in the Proteſtant religion, 
Under the direction, as it is ſuppoſed, of archbithop Laud, then 
dean of Gloucetter. Some have ſaid, that Ki ing James reſtored his 
citate to him in his infancy; but this is an error: for it was decided 
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by law, that the king had no right to it. About 1638, he was 
bh e a gentleman-commoner of Gloycelier-Halt in Oxford 

where he ſoon difcovered fuck ſtrength of natural abilities, ** 
ſuch 2 ſpirit of penetration, that his rater. who was a man of paris 
and learning, uſel to compare him, probably fur the unverſfahty of 
his genius, to the celebrated Picus de Nirandula. Afier having 
continued at Oxford between two and three years, and having 
raiſed ſuch expectations of himielt as he afterwards lived to fultil, 
he left it in . to travel, He made the tour of France, Spain, 
and Italy, and returned to England in 1623; in which year he was 
k nighted by the King, to whom he was prelented at the lord Mon- 
tague's houſe at Hinchnd OR. 23. Soon after, he diftin- 
gulſhed himſelf greatly by the happy application of a ſecret he met 
with 1 in his travels, which has fince made ſo much noiſe in the 
world, under the title of the Sympathetic Powder : the virtues of 
which, as himſelf aſſures us, were thoroughly inquired into by 
king James, his ſon the prince of Wales, the duke of Bucking- 
bam, with other perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, and all regiſtered 
among the obſervations of the great chancellor Bacon. 

After the death of James, he made as great a figure in the new 
court as he had done in the id; and was appointed a gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, a commiſſioner of the navy, and a governor 
of the Trinity-Houſe. Some diſputes having happened in the 
Mediterranean with the Venetians, he went thither as admiral with 
a {mall fleet in the ſummer of 1628; and gained great honour b 
his bravery and conduct at Algiers, in refcuing many Knglith 
{laves, and attacking the Venetian flect in the bay of Scanderoon. 
In 1632, he had an excellent library of MSS. as well as printed 
books loft him by his tutor at Oxford, who was deccaſed; but, 
_ conſidering how much the MSS. were valued in that univerſity, 
and how ſerviceable they might be to the ſtudents there, he moſt 
generoutly beſtowed them the very next year upon the Bodleian 
library. He continued to this time a member of the church of 
England ; but going ſome time afterwards into France, he began 
to have religious ſcruples, and at length, in 1646, reconciled bim 
ſelf to the "church of Rome. He Wires upon this occation to 
Laud an apology for his conduct; and the archbiſhop returned 
him an anſwer, full of tenderneſs and good advice, but, as it 
ſeems, with very little hopes of regaining him. In his letter to 
the archbithop, he took great pains to convince him, that he had 
done nothing in this affair precipitately, or without due confidera- 
tion : ; and he was deſirous that the public ſhould entertain the fame 
opinion of him. As nothing alſo has been more common, than 


for perſons who have changed their ſyſtem of religion, to vindicate 
their conduct by ſetting forih their motives ; = with this view he 

publiſhed at Paris, in 1638, a piece, entitled.“ A Conference 
with a Lady about the Choice of Religion.“ I was reprinted at 
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London in 1654, and is written in a polite, eaſy, and conciſe ſtyle. 
Letters alſo palled the ſame year between him and his couſin lord 
George Digby, upon the fame ſubject. The firlt from lord Digby 
to Sir Kenelm is dated Nov. 2, 1638, from Sherborne ; in which 
his lordſhip attacks the authority of the fathers, and aſſerts their 
e to decide the diſpute between th@ Papiſts and the 
Proteſtants. Sir Kenelm apologizes for them in a letter datcd 
from London, Dec. 26, of the fame year: and in another letter 

from Sherborne, March 29, 1639, lord Digby enlarges upon and 
vindicates what he had {aid in his former. Theſe letters were pub- 
liſhed at London in 1631, and are written on both ſides with fo 
much civility, that few contfoverlies have been managed with fo 
little acrimony. To ſay the truth, this is their chief merit; fince 
the matters to which they relate, had been copiouſly and jultly 
debated by Daille, and other able writers, long before. 

After a long {tay in France, where he was highly careſſed, he 
came over to England; and in 1639 was, with Sir Walter Mon- 
tague, employed by the queen 10 engage the Papiſts to a liberal 
contribution to the king, which they etfetted ; and thereupon ſome 
ſtyled the forces then raiſed for his majeſty, the Popiſh army. Jan. 
1640, the Flouſe of Commons ſent for Sir Kenelm, in order to 
know how far, and upon what grounds, he had acted in this 

natter; which he opened to them very clearly, without having the 
leaſt recourſe to ſubterſuges or evaſions. Upon the breaking out 
of the civil war, being at London: he was by the parliament COnte 
mitted priſoner to W incheſter- tlouſe ; but at length, in 164g, ſet 
at liberty, her majeſty the queen dow ager of France having vouch- 
laled to write a letter with her own hand in his favour. His liberty 
was granted upon certain terms; and a very reſpectful letter written 
in anfwer to that of the queen, However, before he quitted the 
kingdom, he was ſummoned by a committee of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in order to give an account of any tranſactions he might 
know of between archbithop Laud and the court of Rome; and 
particularly as to an offer ſuppoſed to be made to that prelate from 
thence of a cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm allured the committee, 
that he knew nothing of any ſuch tranſactions ; and that, in his 
judgment, the arc hbithop was what he ſeemed to be, a very ſincere 
and learned Proteſtant. During his confinement at Wincheiter- 
Iouſe, he was the author of two pieces at the leaſt, which were 
aſterwards made public ; namely, 1. „ Obſervations upon Dr. 

rown's Religio Medici, 16043.” 2. „ Obſervations on the 22d 
Stanza in the gth Canto of the 2s Book of Spenſer's Fairy 
Qucen, 1644. 

His appearance in WG was highly agrecable to many of the 
learned 1n 7 8 ki hgdom who had dy great opinion of his abilities, 
and were charmed with the life and freedom of his converſation. 
It was probably about this time that, having read the writings of 

Deſcartes, 
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Deſcartes, he zeſolved to go to Holland on purpoſe to fee him. 
He du ſo, and found him in his retirement at Egmond. There, 
alter converſing with him upon philoſophical tubjects ſome time, 
without making Himſelf known, Def artes, who had read ſome of 
his works, told him, that“ he did not doubt but he was the fa- 
mous Sir Kenelm Digby!” © And 1t you, Sir,” replied the knight, 
were not the illuitrivus M. Deſcartes, I ſhould not have come here 
on purpoſe to fee you.” He is allo ſaid to have had many con- 
{ercnces afterwards with Deſcartes at Paris, where he ſpent the 
belt part of the enſuing winter, and employed himſelf in digeſting 

that philoſophy, which he had been long meditating; and which 
he publiſhed in his own language, but with a licence or privilege 
from the French king, the year following. Their titles are, 1. 

« A Treatiſe of the Nature of Bodies.“ 2. A Treatiſe de- 
claring the Operations and Nature of Man's Soul, out of which 
the Immortality of reaſonable Souls is evinced.” Both printed at“ 
Paris in 1644, and often reprinted at London. He publiſhed 
alſo, g.“ Inſtitutionum Perivateticarum Libri quinque, cum Ap- 
pendice Theozogica de Origine Mundi, Paris, 165 1:“ which piece, 
joined to the two former, tranſlated into Latin by J. L. together 

with a preface in the ſame language by Thomas Albius, that is, 

Thomas White, was printed at London in 4to. 1669. 

After the king's affairs were totally ruined, Sir Kenelm found 
himſelf under the neceility of returning into England, in order to 
compound for his eſtate. The parliament however, for reaſons 
which will prefently appear, did not judge it proper that he 
ſhould remain here; and therefore not only ordered him to with- 
draw, but voted, that if he ſhould afterwards at any time return, 
without leave of the houſe firſt obtained, he ſhould loſe both life 
and eſtate. Upon this he went again to France, where he was 
very kindly received by Henrietta Maria, queen dowager of Eng- 
land, to whom he had been for ſome time chancellor. He was 
ſent by her not long after into Italy, and at firſt well received by 
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Innocent X. but Wood ſays, behaved to the Pope lo haughtily, 
that he quickly loſt his good opinion; and adds further, that there 
was a {uſpicion of his being no faithful ſteward of the contributions 
raiſed in that part of the world for the aſſiſtance of the diſtreſſed 
Catholics in England. After Cromwell had aſſumed the ſupxeme 
power, Sir Kenelin, who had then nothing to fear from the par- 
lament, ventured to return home, and continued here a great part 
of 1035; when it has generally been ſuppoſed, that he was em- 
barked in the great deſign of reconciling the Papiſts to the pro- 
tector. 

After ſome {tay at Paris. he ſpent the ſummer of 1656 at Tou- 
louſe; where he converfed with ſeveral learned and ingenious men, 
to whom he communicated, not only mathematical, phyſical, and 
Plaloſophical diicoverics of his own, but alſe any thing of this 
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nature he received from his friends in different parts of Europe, 


Among thele' was a relation he had obtained of a city in Barbary 
under the king of Tripoli, which was ſaid to be turned into fone 
in a very few hours, by a petrifying vapour out of the earth; that 
is, men, beaſts, trees, houſes, utenſils, and the like, remaining a}l 
in the ſame poſture, as children at their mothers” breaſts, &c. He 
had this account from Fitton, an Engliſiman, reſiding in Florence 
as library-keeper to the grand duke of Tuſcany ; and Fitton from 
the grand duke, who a little before had written to the baſſa of T'ri- 
poli to know the truth. Sir Kenelm ſent it to a friend in England; 
and it was at length interted in the“ Mercurius Politicus.“ This 
drew a very ſevere cenſure upon our author from the famous Henry 
Stubbes, who called him on that account, © The Pliny of his age 
for lying.” However, we may ſay in his vindication, that ac- 
counts have been given of ſuch a city by modern writers; and that 
theſe accounts are in fome meafurc confirmed by a paper, delivered 
to Richard Waller, Eſq; F. R. S. by Mr. Baker, who was the 

Engliſh conſal at "Tripoli, Nov. 12, 1713. | 
In 1657, we find him at Montpelier; whither he went, partly 
for the ſake of his health, which began to be impaired by ſevere 
fits of the ſtone, and, partly for the fake of enjoying the learned 
ſociety of ſeveral ingenious perſons, who had ivrmed themſelves 
gnto a kind of academy there. To theſe he read, in. French, his 
« Diſcourſe of the Cure of Wounds by the Powder of Sympathy.” 
It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at London; and after- 
wards into Latin, and reprinted in 1669, with © The Treatiſe of 
Bodies, &c.“ He ſpent the year 1658, and part of 1659, in the 
Lower Germany ; and then returned to Paris, where we tind him 
in 1660. He returned the year following to England, and was 
very well received at court ; although the miniſters were far from 
being ignorant of the irregularity of his conduct, and the attention 
he paid to Cromwell, while the king was in exile. It does not 
appear, however, that any other favour was ſhewn him, than ſeemed 
to be due to a man of letters. In the firſt ſettlement of the 
Royal Society, we find him appointed one of the council, by the 
title of Sir Kenelm Digby, knight, chancellor to our dear mother 
queen Mary. As long as his health permitted, he attended the 
meetings of this ſociety; and aſliſted in the improvements that 
were then made in natural knowledge. One of his diſcourſes, 
„Concerning the Vegetation of Plants,“ was printed in 1661; 
and it is the only genuine work of our author of which we have not 
ſpoken. Several pieces were attributed to him, which were pub- 
Iifhed after his deceaſe by one Hartman, who was his operator, and 
who put his name in the title-page, with a view of recommending 
compoſitions very onworthy of him to the public. It may be 
proper to obſerve in this place, that he tranſlated from the Latin 
of Albertus Magnus, a piece, entitled, A Treatiſe of adhering 
| to 
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to o God, ” which was printed at London in 1654; and hes he had 
formed a deſign of collecting and publiſhing the works of Roger 
Bacon. 
In 1663, his old diſtemper the ſtone increaſed upon him much, 
and brought him very low; which made him deſirous, as It is fri 
ol going to France. IT his however he did not live ta acc omplith, 
but died on his birth-day, June 11, that year; and was interred in 
a vault built at his own charge in Chriſt-Church within Newgate, 
London. It was built ſome years before for his wife Venetia, 
daughter and coheireſs of Sir Edward Stanley, of Tongue-Caſtle 
in Shropſhire; ; and over it was erected to her memory a noble mo- 
nument of black marble, with her buſt made of copper gilt; but this 
monument was deltroycd by the fire of London in 2666. His library, 
Khich was jut ily elleemed a moſt valuable collection, had been 
tranſported into France at the firſt breaking out of the troubles, 
and improved there at a very conſiderable ex pence; but, as he was 
no ſubject of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's, it became, according 
to tha t branch of the prerogative, which the French ſtyle « Droit 
d' Avda un,“ the property of the crown upon his deceaſe. He left 


an only ſon, John Digby, Eſq; who ſucceeded to the family eſtate. » 


He had an elder ſon, Kenelm Digby, Eſq; of great abilities and vir- 
tues; but this gentleman appearing in arms for Charles I. after that 
monarch was utterly incapable of making the leaſt reſiſtance, was 
Hain at the battle of St. Neor's in Hunt 2donfhire, July, 7, 1648. 
| 5 

DIGBY (Lord Grogck), an Engliſh noi 0: great parts, 
was ſon of John Digby, earl of Briltol, and born at Madrid in 
October 1612. In 1626, he was entered of Magdalen-College in 
Oxford; where he lived in great familiarity with the well-known 
Peter Heylin, and gave manitelt proofs of thoſe great endowments, 
for which lie was afterwards fo diſt ingnfhed, In 1636, he was 
created M. A. there, juſt after Charles I. had left Oxford; where 
he had been ane entertained by the univerlity, and particu- 
larly at St. John's-Cullege, by Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, In the beginning of the long parliament, he was 

diſaffected to the court, ani appointed one of the committee to pre- 
pare a charge againſt the carl of Strafford, in 1640; but after ards 
would not conſent to the bill, “ not only,” as he ſaid, © becauſe 
he was unfatisficd in the matter of law, but for that he was more 
unſatisfied in the matter of fact.“ From that time he became a 
declared enemy to the parliament, and ſhewed his diflike of their 
proceedings in a warm fpeech againſt them, which he made at the 
aſfing of the bill of attainder againſt the faid carb, in April 1641. 
his ſpeech was condemned to be burnt, and himſelf, in June tol- 
Jowing, expelled tne Houle of Commons. Jan. 1641-2, he went 
ON a meſſage from his majeſty to Kingſton upon Thames, to cer- 
tain gentlemen there, with a coach and fix horſes. This they im- 
proved into à warlixe appearance; and accordingly he was accuſed 
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of high treaſon in parliament, upon pretence of his levying war 
at Kingſton upon Thames. Finding what umbrage he had given 
to the parliament, and how odious they had made him to the 
people, he obtained leave, and a licence from his majeſty, to tran- 
ſport himielt into Holland; whence he wrote ſeveral letters to his 
{riends, and one to the queen, which was carried by a perhdious 
confident to the parliament, and opened. In a ſecret expedition 
afterwards to the king, he was taken by one of the parliaments 
ſhips, and Carried to Hull; but being in ſuch a diſguiſe that not 
his neareſt relation could have known him, he brought himſelf off 
very dexteroully by his artful management of the governor Sir 
John Hotham. In 1643, he was made one of the ſecretaries of 
ſtate to the king. and high Reward of the univerſity of Oxford, 
in the room of William, lord Say. In the latter end of 1645, he 
went into Ireland, and expoſed himſelf to great hazards of his life, 
for the ſervice of the king: trom thence he paſſed over to Jerſey, 
where the prince of Wales was, and after that into France, in 
order to tranſact ſome important matters with the queen and cardi- 
pal Mazarine. Upon the death of the king, he was exempted 
. from pardon by the parliament, and obliged to live in exile, til! 
the reſtoration of Charles II. when he was reflored to all he had 
loſt, and made knight of the Garter. He became very active in 
nblic affairs, ſpoke frequently in parliament, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his enmity to Clarendon while chancellor. He died 
at Chelſca, March 20, 1670, after ſucceeding his father as car] 
of Briſtol. . | 
Many of his ſpeeches and letters are ſtill extant, to be found 
in our hiſtorical collections. There are allo letters of his to his 
couſin Sir Kenelm Digby againſt Popery, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding article; yet afterwards he became a Papiſt himſelf ; which, 
with ſeveral other inconliitencics in his character, has been ſeverely 
cenſured. | | 
DIGBY {(Jonx), car of Eintol, and father of the lord George 
Digby; was by no means an incontiderable man, though checked 
by the circumitances of his times from making fo great a figure as 
Hewas deſcended from an ancient tamily at Colefhill in 


his {on. 
Wa commoner 


Warwick(hire, and born in 1580. He was entered 
of Magdalen-College, Oxford, in 1395; and, the year following. 
dittingmſhed himicit as a poet by a copy of“ Verſes made upon 
the death of Sir Hen. Union, ot Wadley in Berks.” Afterwards 
he travelle&Into France and Italy, and returned from thence per- 
feQly accompliſhed : ſo that, foon falling under the notice of king 
ames, he was admitted gentleman ot the privy-chamber, and one 
off his majefty's carvers, in 1603. February following he re- 
caved the honour of knighthond ; and, in April 1611, was ſent 
ambalſlador into Spain, as he was afterwards again in 1614. April 
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1616, he was admitted one of the king's privy-council, and vice- 
chamberlain of his majeſty's houſehold; and in 1618, was ad- 
vanced to the dignity of a baron, by the title of Lord Digby, of 
Sherborne in Dorſetſhire. In 1620, he was ſent amballador to 
the archduke Albert, and the year following to Ferdinand the em- 
peror; as allo to the duke of Bavaria. In 1622, he was ſent am- 
baiſador extraordinary to Spain, concerning the marriage between 
prince Charles and Maria daughter of Philip III. and the fame 
ear was created earl of Briſtol. Being attacked, after his return 
to England, by that overbearing man the duke of Buckingham, 
he repelled and worſted him; and ſhone greatly among the dif- 
contented in parliament. But the violences of that allembly ſoon 
diſguſting him, he leſt them, and became a zealous adſierer to the 
king and his cauſe ; for which at length he ſuffered exile, and the 
loſs of his eſtate, He died at Paris, Jan. 21, 1632-3. 

He was the author of ſeveral works. Beſides the verſes above- 
mentioned, he compoſed other poems ; one of which, an air for 
three voices, was ſet by II. Lawes, and publiſhed in his“ Airs 
and Dialogues,” at London in 1653. 1. © A Fract, wherein 
are ſet down thoſe Motives and Ties of Religion, Oaths, Loyalty, 
and Gratitude, which obliged him to adhere unto the King in the 
late unhappy Wars in England.” 2. A Tract, wherein he vin- 
dicateth his Honour and Innocency from having in any kind de- 
ſerved that injurious and mercileſs Cenſure, oi being excepted from 
Pardon and Mercy either in Liſe or Fortunes.” g. An Ap- 
pendix to the firſt Tracht.!“ Theſe two tracts, which have the ge- 
neral title of his “ Apology,” together with the appendix, and 
two of his ſpeeches in parliament, were printed at Caen, in 1647, 
and reprinted in 1656. "The firſt ſpecch was upon May 20, 1042, 
« concerning an Accommodation of Peace and Union between 
the King and his two Houſes of Parliament;” and the ſecond was 
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upon June 11 following, in vindication of it. There are alſo ex- 


tant other ſpeeches of his; one particularly“ at the Council- Table 


at Oxford in 1642, in favour of the Continuance of the War with 


the Parliament.“ It was ſpoken after Edge-Hill fight, and pub- 
liſhed at London the fame year. He allo publiſhed at Caen, in 
1647, An Anſwer to the Declaration of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Feb. 11, 1648, againſt making any more Addreſſes to the 
King;“ and dedicated it to his good countrymen of England, and 
tellow-ſubjects of Scotland and Ireland. vweveral letters of this 
lord are to be found in the“ Cabala.”? | 

Beſides theſe treatifes in e Gwe way, he was, in the earlier 
part of his life, the author of a work of a very different nature, 
namely, a tranſlation of Peter du Moulin's book, entitled, “ A De- 
ſence of the Catholic Faith, contained in the Book of King James 
againſt the Anſwer of N. Coeffeteau, &c. 1610.” He probably 
undertook this laborious and, as one ſhould think, diſagrecable taſk, 
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at the requeſt of that pedantic and theological monarch ; at leaſt, 
with a view of currying favour with him. The dedication, how- 
ever, to the king is not in his own name, but in that of . Sandford, 


his chaplain. 


— — 

DIGGES (LrON ARD), an Engliſh gentleman famous for his 
mathematical learning, was deſcended from an ancient family, 
and born at Digges- Court in the pariſh of Barham in Kent; but 
we know not in what year, He was lent to Univerſity-College i in 
Oxford, where he laid a good foundation of learning; and retiring 
from thence without a degree, proſecuted his ſtudies, and com- 
poſed the following e namely, 1. Tectonicum : briefly 
ihewing the exact | Meaſuring, and ſpeedy Reckoning of all Manner 
of Lands, Squares, Timber, Stones, Steeples, &c. 1556,” 4to. 
Augmented and publithed again by his fon Thomas Dizges, 1592, 
405 and reprinted there in 1647, 40. 2, % geometrical prac- 
tical Treatiſe, named Pantometria, in three Books.“ This he left 
in MS. but, after his death, his ſon ſupplied ſuch parts of it as 
were obſcure and imperfect, and publiſhed it in 1591, folio; ſub- 
joining, * A Diſcourle geometrical of the five regular and plato- 
nical Bodies, containing ſundry theoretical and practical Propolt- 
tions, ariſing by mutual Conference of theſe Solids, Inſcription, 
Circ umſcription, and Transformation.“ g. * Prognoſtication 
everlaſting of right good Effect: or, Choice Rules 10 judge the 
Weather "by the Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c.“ 1555» 1550, and 

+564, 4to. corretted and augmented by his ſon, with divers ge- 
neral - = and many comnendious rules, 4302. 4to. He died 


2 about 13 
— 2 — 


D166 ES (Tnowas), only fon of Leonard Digges, after a 
Üüberal education, went and itudied for ſome time at Oxford; and 
by the improvements he made there, and the inſtructions of his 
Icarned father, became one of the grcarett mathematicians of his 
age. When queen Elizabeth ſent ſome forces to aſſiſt the oppreſſed 
Hhabitants of the Netherlands, Digges was appointed muſter- 
maſter- general of them by which he had an opportunity of becom- 
ing killed 111 military affuirs. Beſides the reviſmmg, correcting, 
Sid enlarging {ome pieces of his father's already mentioned, hg 
wrote and publ; ;thed the follow! ing learned works himſelf: namely, 

„% Alæ five ſcale NMathematicæ: or Mathematical Wings Or 
Waders, 1573,” ato. This book contains feveral demonſtrations 
tor finding the parallaxes of any comet, or other celeſtial body, with 
a corre wn of the errors in the uſe of the radius aſtronomicus. 
2, „Arn arithmetical military T rcatiſe, containing fo n nuch of Arith- 
metic as is neceflary towards Mill tary Diſcipline, 157 on 1. 3. 
« A geometrical Treatiſe, named Strate jcos, requiſite for the 


perſeclion of Soldiers, 1579, 4 his was begun by his father, 
but 
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but finiſhed by himſelf. They were both reprinted together in 
1590, with ſeveral amendments and additions, under this title: 
« An arithmetical warlike Treatiſe, named Stratioticos, compen- 
diouſiy teaching the Science of Numbers, as well in Frattions as 
Integers, and ſo much of the Rules and Equations algebraical, and 
Art of Numbers coſlical, as are requiſite for the Profeſſion of a 
Souldier. Together with the Moderne militarie Diſcipline, Offices, 
Lawes, and Orders in every well- governed Campe and Armie, in— 
violably to be obſerved.” At the end of this work there are two 
pieces; the firſt, entitled, A briefe and true Report of the Pro- 

_ ceedings of the Earle of Leyceſter, for the Reliefe of the Towne 
of Sluce, from his Arrival at Vliſhing, about the end of June 
1567, untill the Surrenderie thereof 26 Juli next enſuing. Whereby 

it thall plainelie appear, his Excellencie was not in ame Fault for 
the Loſſe of that Towne;”” the ſecond, „ A briefe Diſcourſe 
what Orders were beſt for repulfing of foraine Forces, if at any 
Time they ſhould invade us by ſca in Kent, or elſewhere.” 4. 
« A perfect Deſcription of the celeitial Orbs, according to the 
moſt ancient Doctrine of the Pythagoreans, &.“ This was placed 
at the end of his father's * Prognoſtication everlaſting, &c.”” 
printed in 1592, 4to. 5. A humble Motive for Aſſociation to 
maintain the Religion eſtabliſhed, 1601,” Vo. To which is added, 
his © Letter to the ſame Purpoſe to the Archbiſhops and Biſhops 
of England.” 6. England's Defence: or, A I reatife concern- 
ing Invaſion.“ This is a tract of the ſame nature with that 
printed at the end of his © Stratioticos,” and called, © A briefe 
Diſcourſe, &c.“ It was written in 1599, but not publiſhed till 
1686. 7. © A Letter printed before Dr. John Dee's Parallaticæ 
Commentationis praxeolque nucleus quidam, 1573,” 4to. Be- 
ſides theſe and his“ Nova corpora,”” he had by him ſeveral ma- 
thematical treatiſes ready for the preſs; which, by reaſon of Jaw- 
fits and other avocations, he was hindered from publiſhing. He 
died in 1595, but we know not at what age. He married, and 
had ſons and daughters; of which more will be ſaid in the next 
article. | 
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DIGGES (Sir D̃prkx), eldeſt fon of Thomas Digges, juſt 
mentioned, was born in 1583; and entered a gentleman- com- 
moner of Univerſity-College in Oxford, 1599. Having taken the 
degree of B. A. in 1601, he went and ſtudied for ſome time at 
the inns of court; and then travelled beyond fea, having before 
received the honour of knighthood. After ſeeing and obſerving 
much, he returned hoine, and led a retired life, till 1618; when 
he was ſent by James I. amhaſſador to the czar, or emperor of 
Ruſſia. I'wo years after he was commiſſioned with Sir Maurice 
Abbot to go to Holland, in order to obtain the reſtitution of goods, 


taken by the Dutch from fome Engliſhmen in the Eaſt-Indies. 
ER. Ss 2 | He 
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He was a member of the third parliament of James I. which met 
at Wetlminiter Jan. go, 1620-1; and was ſo little compliant with 
the court meaſures, as to be ranked among thoſe whom the kin 
called ill-tempered ſpirits. He was Wen a member of the firit 
parliament SF, Charles I. in 1626 ; and not only joined with thoſe 
eminent patriots, who were for bringing Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham to an account, but was indeed one of the chief managers 
in that affair, and ſo very active, that he was committed to the 
Tower, though ſoon releaſed. He was again member of the third 
parliament bf Charles I. in 1027-0, being one of the knights of 
the ſhire for Kent; but ſeemed 15 be more moderate in his oppo- 
fition to the court, than he was in the two laſt, and voted for the 
diſpatch of the ſubſidies. Nevertheleſs, when any attempts were 
made upon the liberties of his country, or the conſtitution of par- 
ent, his ſpirits were rouſed, and he openly exerted them. In 
ſhort, he was a man of ſuch conſequence, that the court thought 
It worth their while to gain him over; and accordingly they tempted 


him with the advantageous and honourable office of malter of the 


Rolls, of which he had a reverſionary grant Nov. 29, 1030, and 
became p Hetſed of it April 20, 1635, upon the death of Sir Julius 
Cralar. But he did not enjoy it quite three years; for he died 
March 8, 1638-9, and his death was reckoned among the public 
calamities of thoſe times. 

He was a worthy good man, and, as a certain writer aus, « 2 
great allertor of his country's liberty in the worſt of times.“ He 
yo" the author of ſeveral performances in the literary way: 1. 

* A Defence of Trade: in a Letter to Sir Thomas Smith, Knt. 
ee of the Eaſt-India Company, 16153, 4to. After his 
death, there was printed under his name, 2. A Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Fights and Privileges of the Subject, in a Conference 
deſired by the Lords, and had by a Committee of both Houſes, 
April 3, 1929, 1642,” qto. g. He made feveral ſpeeches upon va- 
rious occaſions, inſerted in“ Ruthworth's Collections” and © Ephe- 
meris bentaria, 4. He collected the letters that paſſed be- 
tween the lord Burleigh, Sir Francis Walſingham, and others, 
about the intended marriages of queen Elizabeth with the duke of 
Anjou in 1570, and with the duke of Alengon in 1581, They 
were publiſhed in 1655. folio. The publither, who ſigns himſelf 
A. H. ſays in the preface, that“ this piece was never intended 
for the preſs, but had flept long amongſt the papers of Sir Dudley 
Digges, a perſonage of known: wiſdom. and integrity, and who un- 
well the value of this manuſcript, which had nothing forged 
or ſuppoſitious in it. 

Sir Dudley had a brother Thomas, and a ſon Dudley, who were 
both learned men and authors. His brother Thomas was educated 
in Unirerfity— Coll ege, Oxford, took the degree of B. A. in 1606, 
removed to Lond on; and then, travelling beyond fea, ſtudied in 

foreign 
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foreign Univerſities : from whence returning a good ſcholar, and 


an accompliſhed perſon, he was created M. A. in 1626. He tranſ- 


| lated from Spaniſh into Engliſh * Gerardo, the Unfortunate Spa- 


niard, 1622,” 4to, Written by Goncalo de Ceſpedes: and, from 
Latin into Engliſh verſe, “ Claudian's Rape of Proſerpine, 1617," 
4to, He died in 1635, being accounted a good poet and orator 
and a great maſter of the Engliſh, French, and Spanith lan- 
guages. 

His ſon Dudley, who was his third fon, was alſo of Univerſity- 
College, Oxford, where he took the degree of B. A. in 1641-2 3 
and the year after was elected fellow of All-Souls-College. He 
took a maſter's degree in 1635; and became a good poet and lin- 
guilt, and a general ſcholar. He died in 164g; having diſtin- 
guiſhed himlelt only by the two following productions: 1.“ An 
Anſwer to a printed Book entitled, Obſervations upon ſome of his 
Majeſty's late Anſwers and Expreſſes, Oxon, 1642.” 2. * The 
Unlawtulneſs of Subjects taking up Arms againtt their Sovereign 
in what Caſe ſocver, with Anſwers to all Objections, Lond. 


1643, 4to. 


DIGGES (Wesrt), was a celebrated comedian, formerly of 
the Haymarket, and for fome time manager of the Edinburgh 
theatre. Ibis gentleman is frequently {poken of in Mrs. Bel- 
lamy's memoirs. He performed latterly in Dublin, and became 
uſeful to the Iriſh manager by giving him ſecret inſtructions; he 
was ſuddenly ſeized with a paralytic ſtroke, which rendered him 
incapable of following his profeſſion. Neceſſity now obliged him 
to play the ſycophant off the ſtage, and become entirely the ma- 
nager's inſtrument : this procured him an allowance, but at the 
ſame time, the envy and ill-will of all the company. His firſt ap- 
pearance upon the ſtage was at Dublin in 1749. He died at Cork 
in 1786. 


DINOCRAT ES, a celebrated ancient architect of Macedonia, 


of whom ſeveral extraordinary things are related. He laid out the 


Mount Athos into the form of a man, in whoſe left hand he 
deſigned the walls of a great city, and all the rivers of the mount 
to flow into his right, and from thence into the fea. Alexander 
ſcemed pleaſed with his deſign, but, after ſome little debate about 
it, declined putting it in execution. However, he kept the archi- 
tet, and took him into Egypt, where he employed him in mark- 
ing out and building the city of Alexandria. Another memorable 
inſtance of Dinocrates's architectonic ſkill is his reſtoring, and 
building, in a more auguſt and magnificent manner than before, 
the celebrated temple of Diana at Epheſus, after Heroſtratus, for 


the ſake of immortalizing his name, had deſtroyed it by fire. A 


third inſtance, more extraordinary and wonderful than either of the 
e | former, 


nr 
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former, is related by Pliny in his © Natural Hiſtory ;** who tells 
us, that he had. formed a ſcheme, by building the dome of the 
temple of Arfinoe at Alexandria of loadſtone, to make her Image 
all of iron hang in the middle of it, as if it were in the air. Dino- 
crates was commanded to do this by Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
honour.oft Arlinoe, who was his ſiſter and his wife; but the king's 
death, and his own, hindercd him from proceeding tar, if at all, 
in the deſign. 
Rn" — : 

DIO (Cass1vs), an ancient hiſtorian, known alſo by the ſur- 
names of Cocceius and Cocceianus, was born at Nicza, a city-of 
Bithynia, and flourithed in the third century. His father Apro- 
nianus, a man of conſular dignity, was governor of Dalmatia, 
and ſome time after proconſul- of Cilicia, under the emperors 
Trajan and Adrian. Dio was with his father in Cilicia; and 
from thence went to Rome, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
public pleadings. From the reign of Commodus, he was a ſenator 
of Rome; was made prætor of the city under Pertinax ; and 
raiſed at length to the conſulſhip, which he held twice, and exer- 
ciſed the ſecond time, jointly with the emperor Alexander Severus. 
He had paſſed through ſeveral great employments under the pre- 
ceding emperors. Macrinus had made him governor of Pergamus 
and Smyrna: he commanded ſome time in Africa; and afterwards 
had the adminiſtration of Auſtria and Hungary, then called 
Pannonia, committed to him. He undertook the taſk of writing 
hiſtory, as he informs us himſelf, becauſe he was admoniſhed and 
commanded to do it by a viſion from heaven; and he tells us alſo, 
that he ſpent ten years in collecting materials ſor it, and 12 more 
in compoling it. Jiis hiſtory began from the building of Rome, 
and proceeded to the reign of Alexander Severus. It was divided 
into 80 books, or eight decades; many of which are not now 
extant. The firſt 34 books are loſt, with part of the 45th. The 
25 following are preſerved entire; but inltead of the laſt 20, of 
which nothing more than fragments remain, we have only the 
Epitome, which Xiphilinus, a monk of Conſtantinople, has given 
of them. Photius obſerves, that he wrote his Roman hiſtory, as 
others had allo done, not from the foundation of Rome only, but 
from the deſcent of Æncas into Italy; which he continued to the 

ear of Rome 982, and of Chriſt 228, when, as we have obſerved, 
bo was conſul a ſecond time with the emperor Alexander Severus. 
What we now have of it, begins with the expedition of Lucullus 
againſt Mithridates king of Pontus, about the year of Rome 684, 
and ends with the death of the emperor Claudius, about the year 
806. | 

Dio obtained leave of the emperor Severus to retire to Nicza, 
where he ſpent the latter part of his life; after the example of 


thoſe animals, ſays La Mothe le Vayer, who always return to die 
| | : 11) 
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in their manſions, He is ſuppoſed to have been about 70 years old 
when he died; although the year of lis death is not certainly 
known. His- hiſtory was firit printed at Paris 1548, by Robert 
Stephens, with only the Greek; but has often been reprinted ſince . 
with a Latin tranſlation by Xylander. Photins ranks the ſtyle of 
it amongſt the moſt elevated: Dio feems, he ſays, to have imitated 
Thucydides, whom he follows, eſpecially in his narratives and 
orations ; but he has this advantage over him, that he cannot be 
reproached with obſcurity. Belides his hiſtory, Suidas aſcribes to 
him ſome other compoſitions z as, © The Life of the Philoſopher 
Arrianus,”” The Actions of Trajan,“ and certain“ Itineraries.” 
Raphael Volaterranus makes him alſo the author of three books, 
entitled, De Principe,“ and ſome ſmall treatiſes of morality. 
DIO-(CnurvysosTOM), a celebrated orator and philoſopher of 
antiquity, was born at Pruſa, a city of Bithynia, and called Chry- 
foſtom on account of his eloquence. When he had gone through 
the ſtudies of his juvenile years, and was almoſt grown a man, he 
travelled into Egypt and other countries in quelt of knowledge. 
Afterwards, in the year 94, he fell under the cognizance of 
Domitian, for ſome liberties he allowed his tongue about a friend, 
whom that tyrannical emperor had put to death; and, this bringing 
his own lite into danger, he baniſhed himielf, by the advice of an 
oracle he conſulted, to the extremities of the Koman empire, amon 
the Getes, the Mytians, and the Thracians, as he himſelf relates, 
On the death of Domitian, he put a ſtop to a great tumult among 
the ſoldiers by the force of his oratory : upon which he was recalled 
by Nerva, and was afterwards fo dear to Trajan, that the emperor 
nled to take him up in the fame pilded litter or chariot in which 
he himfelt was carried. Photius ſays, that he was a man of a 
 fmall and flender body, but of a great and noble mind. He was 
at firſt a ſophiſt, but afterwards quitted that profeſſion, and became 
2 philoſopher; following the Stoics, as far as he thought the Stoics 
followed nature. and right reaſon. It is faid, that he affected a 
prodigious ſeverity of manners; and when he appeared in public, 
which was often, uſed to be clothed in the ſkin of a lion. How 
long he lived is not certain ; but he tells us more than once, that he 
had reached old age. There are extant of his 80 orations and 
diſſertations upon political, moral, and philoſophical ſubjects 
which are ſufficient for us to form a judgment of the compliment 
which Syneſius has paid him, when he ſays, that we may conſider 
him either as an eagle or as a {wan ; that is, either as a pailoſopher 
Or as an orator. Fl 
DIODATI (Jonx), a famous miniſter, and profeſſor of theo- 
logy at Geneva, was born at Lucca in 1579, and died at Geneva 
in 1652. He is diſtinguiſhed by tranſlations, 1. of ©« The Bible 
| into 
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into Italian, with Notes, Geneva, 1607,” 4to. The beſt edition 
at Geneva in 1641, folio. This is faid to be more a paraphraſe 
than a tranllation, and the notes rather divine meditations than 
critical reflections. 2. Of «© The Bible into French, Geneva, 
1644.” 3. Of © Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
into French.” rs | 

_ DIODORBsS (Sreurvs), an ancient hiſtorian, was born at 
Agyrium in Sicily, and ffourithed in the times of Julius Cæſar and 
Auguſtus. Diodorus fays, in the beginning of his work which he 
calls an Hiſtorical Library, that he was no Jeſs than go years in 
writing it, in the capital of the world, viz. Rome; where he col- 
lected materials, which he could not have procured elſewhere, 
There are compriſed in 40 books the moſt remarkable events which 
had happened in the world during the ſpace of 1133 years; with— 
out reckoning what was comprehended in his ſix firſt books of the 
more fabulous times, viz. oi all which happened before the 
Trojan war. But, to the great grief of the curious, of the 40 
books only 15 are now extant. The firſt five are entire, and give 
us an account of the fabulous times; and explain the antiquities 
and tranſactions of the Egyptians, Allyrians, Perſians, Libyans, 
Grecians, and other nations, before the Trojan war. The five 
next are wanting. The 11th begins at Xerxes's expedition into 
Greece; from whence, to the end of the 2oth, which brings the 
hiſtory down to the year of the world 3630, the work is entire; 
but the latter 20 are quite lo{t. | 

This hiſtorian was printed by Henry Stephens, at Paris, 1559, 

with the Greek only. Verſions were afterwards made, one of the 
five firſt books by the Florentine Poggius, at the, xequeſt of pope 
Nicholas V. and the reit have been tranflated ſince. The beft 
edition of Diodorus is that in 2 vols, folio, printed at Amſterdam, 
1743. Grzce & Latine, cum Notis & Emendationibus variorum, 
cura Petri Welleling.“ | | 


DIOGENES {the Cynic), was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus ; 
and was expelled from thence for coining falfe money; as was his 
father allo, who was a banker. He retired to Athens, and pre- 
vailed on the philofopher Aniutthenes to become his maſter. He 

not only {ſubmitted to the kind of life which was peculiar to the 
followers of that founder of the Cynics, but added new degrees of 
alilterity to it. He ordered ſomebody to provide him a cell; but 
as that order was not ſpeedily executed, he grew impatient, ard 
louged himſelf in a tub. He uſed to call himſelf a yagabond, who 
had neither houſe nor country, was obliged to beg, was ill clothed, 
and lived from hand to mouth: and yet he took as much pride in 
thoſe things, as Alexander could in the conqueſt of the world. He 


looked down on all the world with ſcorn; he magiſterially cen— 
3 . ſurcd 
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ſured all mankind, ww thought himſelf unqueſtionably ſuperior to 
all other philoſophers. | 

Some perſons have charged this philoſopher with drunkenneſs ; 
but certainly moſt injuriouſly. Far from being a drinker, he 
thought it ſtrange, that they who are thirſty do not drink at the 
firſt ſpring they meet with, inſtead of hunting after choice wines; 
he thought them more unreaſonable than brutes ; and for his own 
part, he defired no other liquors to quench his thirſt, than what 
nature provided for him in a river. Diogenes had a great preſence 
of mind, and was therefore called by Plato“ a mad Socrates.“ 
He ſpent a conſiderable part of his life at Corinth and Athens. 
He died at the tormer place, when he was about go years old : 
but authors are not agreed either as to the time or manner of his 
death. Some ſay, he died of an overflowing of the gall, occa- 
tioned by his eating a neat's-foot raw; others, that he ſuffocated 
himſclf by holding his breath; others, that he died of the bite of 
a dog ; others, that he threw. himſelf down a precipice ; others, 
that he ſtrangled himſelf, He ihewed a ſtrange ind! ference about 
being buried; notwithſtanding he had an honourable funeral. He 
Was Intexved near the gate of the iſthmus ; and his tomb adorned 
with a column, on which was placed a dog of marble. The 
ivhabitants of Sinope erccted alſo ſtatutes of braſs to the honour 

of this philoſopher, their countryman. 

Diogenes had ſome illuſtrious diſciples, and wrote ſeveral books. 
W hat his religion Was, Or whether or no he had any, may well 
he diſputed ; but it is allowed, that his moral precepts were many 
of them very good, Ie preached againſt luxury, avarice, ambi- 
tion, and the ſpirit of revenge, with all poſſible ſtrengtb. He 
thewed the vanity of human occupations, from this reaſon princl- 
pally, that we neglect to regulate our internal faculties and paſlions, 
while we ſpend all our zine upon things external. It mult not be 
diflembled, however, that he held ſome moſt admirable maxims; 
and the moſt exceptionable circumſtance of his life, was his com- 
mitting acts of carnality in the open view of the world. He 
uſed to argue thus, in the defence of them: It is no ſin to dine, 
therefore it is no {in to dine in the ſtreets. On this foundation he 


ate any where, and pretended his principle was to be extended to 


all natural wants; fo that, as it was allowable to lie with a woman, 
he concluded there was no harm in lying with her publicly. Nay, 
he extended it, jt hiſtory can be credited; cven to unnatural wants 
tor he made no 1c ruple to be 3 of ſelf-pollution in the ſtrects. 

His manner of confuting t! > philoſopher who denicd the cxif- 
tence of motion, has been mich admired : it was by nling from 
his ſeat and w alking.. 


—R —— — -- | 
 DIOGENES (Lark ius), ſo called from Laërtius, a town 
of Cilicia, where he is ſuppoſed to have been born, is an ancient. 
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Greek author, who wrote ten books of the Lives of the Philo- 
ſophers,” {till extant. In what age he flouriſhed, is not eaſy to 
determine. The oldelt writers who mention him are Sopater 
Alexandrinus, who lived in the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
and Heſychius Mileſius, who lived under Juſtinian. Diogenes 
often ſpeaks in terms of approbation of Plutarch and Phavorinus ; 
and therefore, as Plutarch lived under Trajan, and Phavorinus 
under Hadrian, it is certain that he could not flouriſh before the 
reigns of thoſe emperors. Menage has fixed him to the time of 
Severus ; that is, about the year of Chriſt 200; and from certain 
expreſſions in him ſome have fancied him to have been a Chriſtian ; 
but, as Menage oblerves, the immoderate praiſes he beſtows upon 
Epicurus will not ſuffer us to believe this, but incline us rather to 
ſuppoſe that he was an Epicurean. He divided his © Lives” into 
books, and inſcribed them to a learned lady of the Platonic ſchool, 
as he himſelf intimates in his © Life of Plato.” His books ſhew 
him to have been a man of univerſal reading ; but as a writer he is 
very exceptionable, both as to the diſpoſal and the defett of his 
materials. 

There have been ſeveral editions of his “Lives of the Philoſo- 
phers;“ but the belt is that printed in two volumes to. at Amſter— 
dam, 1693. Belides this, Lacrtius wrote a book of © Epigrams 
upon illu{trious Men,” called © Pammetrus,” from its various 
kinds of metre : but this is not extant, 

| | — — 

DIONTS (PETE n), a French ſurgeon, and the firſt who demon- 
ſtrated anatomical diſlections and chirurgical operations, eftablithed 
by Lewis XIV. in the royal garden of plants. This ingenious 
perſon died in 1715, after having produced ſeveral works, which 
were well received in his own and foreign countries. "The prin- 
Cipal are, 1. * Un Cours POpcrations de Chirurgie.” 2. L'Ana— 
tomie de Homme.” This was tranſlated by the Jeſuit Parennia 
into the language of the Tartars. 3. Traité de la Maniere de 
{ccourtir les Femmes dans les Accouchemens, &c.” | 

| — 

DIONYSIUS (Tyr PrRIEO ETI), an ancient poet and geopra- 
pher, concerning whole perſon and aſtairs we have no certain infor- 
nation, but what we derive from the elder Pliny, who tells us, that 
« Dionyſius was a native of Alexandria, and that he-had the 
honour to be fent by Auguſtus, to furvey the eaſtern part of the 
world, and to make reports and obſervations about its ſtate and 
condition, for the ule of the emperor's eldeſt ſon, who was at that 
time preparing an expedition into Armema, Parthia, and Arabia.” 
This palilage, though ſeemingly explicit enough, has not been 
thought ſuthcrent by the critics to determine the time when 
Dionyfius lived, whether under inc hrit Avguttus Czlar, or under 
ſome of the late emperors, who aituined his name: but Voſlius 
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and others are of opinion, that the former is the emperor meant 
by Pliny. Dionyſius wrote a great number of pieces, reckoned 
uh by Suidas and his commentator Euſtathius: but his © Periegeſis,“ 
or © Survey of the World,“ is the only one we have remaining; 
and it would be ſuperfluous to ſay, that this is one of the moſt 
exact ſyſtems of ancient geograghy, when it has been already 
obſerved, that Pliny himſelf propoſed it for his pattern. 

DIONYSIUS (HaLrcaRNAsSENSIS), an hiſtorian and critic 
ef antiquity, was born at Halicarnaſſus, a town in Caria; which 
is alſo memorable for having produced Herodotus before him. He 
came to Rome ſoon after Auguſtus had put an end to the civil 
wars, which .was about go years before Chriſt ; and continued 
there, as he himſelf relates, 22 years, learning the Latin tongue, 
and making all neceſſary proviſion for the deſign he had in hand of 
writing the Roman hiſtory, His hiſtory is entitled “ Of the 
Roman Antiquities,” and was compriſed ingo books, of which 
only the 11 firſt are now extant. They conclude with the time 
when the conſuls reſumed the chief authority of the republic, after 
the government of the decemviri; which happened 312 years aſter 
the foundation of Rome. The entire work extended to the begin- 
ning of the firſt Punic war, ending where Polybius begins his 
hiſtory, which is about 200 years later. The reputation of this 
hiſtorian lands very high on many accounts. As to what relates 
to chronology, all the critics have been apt to prefer him even to 
Livy himſelf ; and Scaliger declares, in his“ Animadverſions upon 
Eufebius,” that we have no author remaining, who has ſo well 
obſerved the order of years. His ſtyle and diction are ſo clear and 
elegant, that many have thought him the belt author to be ſtudied 
by thole who would attain a perfect knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. | | | 

Beſides the © Roman Antiquities,” there are other writings of 
his extant, critical and rhetorical. His moſt admired piece in this. 
way is “ De Structura Orationis,” brit printed by Aldus at Venice 
in the year 1308: it has undergone ſeveral impreſſions ſince, with 
a Latin verſion joined to it; but the laſt and beſt was that by Upton, 
printed at London in 1702. Several other little compoſitions of 
the ſame kind, ſtill extant, ſhew him to have been a man of taſte 
in the belles lettres, and of great ccitical exactneſs; and nothing 
can more clearly convince us of the vait reputation and high au- 
thority he poſſeſſed at Rome among the learncd, than Pompey's 
{tingling him out to give a julgment of the ncſt Greek hittorians, 
and eſpecially of Herodotus and Xenoption. | 

— 

DION YSIUS (AREOFPACGITITA), was born at Athens, and 
educated there. He went afterwards to Heliopolis in Egypt; 
where, if we may believe ſome writers of his lite, he ſaw that 
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wonderful eclipſe which happened at our Saviour's paffion, and 
was urged by fome cxtraordinary impulſe to cry out,“ Either 
God himſelf ſuffers, or condoles with him who docs.” At his 
Teturn to Athens, he was elected into the court of Areopagus, 
from whence he derived his name of Areopagita. About the year 
50, he embraced Chriſtianity, and, as ſome ſay, was appointed 
frlt bihop of Athens by St. Paul; nay, was even conſecrated by 
the hands of St. Paul. Of his converſion we have an account in 
Acts, ch. xvii. He is ſuppoled to have ſuffered martyrdom ; but 
whether under Domitian, Trajan, or Adrian, is not certain. We 
have nothing remaining under his name, but what there 15 the 


greateſt reaſon to believe {purias. 
K 


DION YSIU>S (Bithop of Corinth), flouriſhed under the reigns 
of Marcus Antoninus and Commodus ; and is ſuppoſed to have 
ſuffered martyrdom about the year 178. We know little more of 
him, than what appears from ſome of his epiſtles, preferved by 
Euſebius : from which we learn, that he was not only very diligent 
in his paltoral care over the flock committed to him, but that he 
extended this care likewiſe to the inhabitants of all other countries 
and cities. He wrote a letter to the Lacedemonians, in which he 


exhorts them to peace and concord: another to the Athenians, in- 


which he recommends purity of faith and evangelical holineſs : a 

third to the Nicomedians, to bid them beware of the hereſy of 
Marcion: a fourth to the churches of Crete: a fifth to the churches 
of Pontus: a lixth to the Gnoſtjans, in which he admonifhes 


Pinytus, their bithop, not to impoſe too ſeverely upon the brethren | 


the heavy burden of continence, but to conſider the frailties and 
infirmities of the fleſh. He wrote allo a feventh letter to the 
Romans, in which he mentions the famous epiitle of Clemens to 
the Corinthians; which, as we learn from him, was wont at that 
time to be publicly read in their churches. But none of theſe 
letters are now extant. og 
DIONYSIUS (Biſhop of Alexandria), was born a Heathen, 
and of an ancient and illuſtrious family. He. was a diligent in- 
quirer after truth, which he looked for in vain among the fects 
ot philoſophers ; but at laſt found it in Chriitianity, in which he 
was probably confirmed by his preceptor Origen. He was made a 
preſbyter of the church of Alexandria in 232; and, in 247. was 
raiſed to that ſee upon the death of Heracles. When the Decian 
perſdcution aroſe, he was ſeized by the ſoldiers and ſent. to Tapoſiris, 
a little town between Alexandria and Canopus; but he efcaped 
without being hurt, of which there is a marvellous account in the 
fragments of one of his letters, which Euſebius has preſerved. 
He did not come off ſo well under the Valerian perſecution, 
Which began in 237: for then he was forcibly hurried off in on 
mic 
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midſt of a dangerous illneſs, and baniſhed to Cephrus, a moſt 
deſert and uncultivated region of Libya, in which terrible ſituation 
he remained for three years. Afterwards, when Gallienus publiſhed 
an edict of toleration to the Chriſtians, he returned to Alexandria, 
and applied himſelf diligently to the offices of his function, as well 
by converting Heathens, as by ſuppreſſing heretics. The Nevatian 
hereſy he laboured to put a ſtop to; he endeavoured to quiet the 
diſpute, which was riſen to ſome height, between Stephen and 
Cyprian, concerning the re-baptization of heretics : but he at- 
empted both theſe things with Chriſtian moderation and candor. 
For it muſt be acknowledged to his credit, that he ſeems to have 

oſſeſſed more of that ſpirit of gentleneſs and meekneſs, than was 
uſually to be found in thoſe primitive and zealous times. A little 
before his death he was called to a ſynod at Antioch, to defend the 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt againſt Paul of Samofata, who was bithop 
of Antioch : but he could not appear by reaſon of his great age 
and infirmities. He wrote a letter however to that church, in 
which he explained his own opinion of the matter, and refuted 
Paul: whom he thought ſo very blameable for advancing ſuch an 
error, that he did not deign to ſalute him even by name. He died 
in the year 267 ; and, though his writings were very numerous, yet 


_ wh n 
ths. 
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ſcarce any of them are come down to us, except ſome fragments 


preſerved by Euſebius. 


4 
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DIOPHANT US (a celebrated mathematician of Alexandria), 
is reputed to have been the inventor of algebra. He wrote 19 
books of arithmetic, which the aſtronomer Regiomontanus in his 
YTreface to Alfraganus” tells us, are {tilt preſerved in MS. in the 
/atican library. Six of theſe books, and one “ de numeris muls 
inoulis,” were firſt publiſhed at Baſil by Xylander in 1575, but in 
Latin verſion only, with the Greck {cholia of Maximus Planudgs 
Hon the two firlt books, and obſervations of his own.” The ſame 
boks were afterwards publithed in Greek and Latin at Paris in 
121. When Diophantus lived, is not known. Some have placed 
un before Chriſt, and ſome after, in the reigns of Nero and the 
Atonines; but all with equal uncertainty. He ſeems to have 
ben the ſame Diophantus with him who wrote the“ Canon 
Alonomicus ; which, Suidas tells us, was commented on by the 
cchrated Hypatia, the daughter of Theon of Alexandria: and 
his eputation appears to have been very high among the ancients, 
whimade no ſcruple to rank him with Pythagoras and Euclid in 
matematical learning. Meziriac, in his notes upon the fifth book 
« DArithmeticis,” has collected, from Diophantus's epitaph in 
the Anthologia, the following circumſtances of his life: namely, 
that k was married when he was 3g years old, and had a fon born 
hve urs after; that his ſon died when he was 42 years of age, 
aud tl; his father did not ſurvive him above four years: from 


which 


/ 
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which it appears, that Diophantus was 84 years old wien ho 


died. | | | 

DIOSCORIDES (Pepacivs), an eminent phyſician of Anax- 
arba, ſince called Cæſarea, in Cilicia, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of Nero, and compoſed five books of the © Materia Medica.” 
Beſides theſe five books, there are a ſixth and a ſeventh mentioned 
oy Photius ; but the genuineneſs of them is juſtly doubted, ſince 

alen takes no notice of them at all, in ſeveral places where he 
could hardly be ſuppoſæd to overlook them. There are alſo two 
other books © upon ſimple and compound medicines eaſy to be 
come at,” which have been attributed to Diofcorides ; but theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, .though they ſeem to have borne his 
name when /Etius read them. The firſt edition of Dioſcorides's 
works was publiſhed in Greek, by Aldus, at Venice, in 1499: 
they have often been publiſhed lince, with verſions and notes. 


DOBSON (WIILIAM), an Engliſh painter, was born in Lon- 
don in 1610. Who firlt inſtructed him in the uſe of his pencil, is 
- uncertain ; but of this we are well aſſured, that he was put out 
early an apprentice to one Mr. Peake, a ſtationer and trader in 
pictures, with whom he ferved his time. Nature inclined him very | 
powerfully to the practice of painting after the life; and, by his 
maſter's procurement, he had the advantage of copying many 
excellent pictures, eſpecially ſome of "Titian and Van Dyck. How 
much he was beholden to the latter, may eaſily be ſeen in all hi 
works; no painter having ever come up lo near to the perfectio 
of that excellent maſter, as this happy imitator. He was all, 
further indebted to the generoſity of Van Dyck, in preſenting hu 
10 Charles I. who took him into his immediate protection, ket 
him in Oxford all the while his majeſty continued in that city, f 
feveral times to him for his picture, and obliged the prince jt 
. prince Rupert, and moſt of the lords of his court, to o 
the like. He was a fair middle-{ized man, of a ready wit, ad 
pleaſing converſation; was ſomewhat looſe and irregular in nis 
way of living; and, notwithſtanding the opportunities he hadof 


making his fortune, died poor at his houſe in St. Martin's-TLne, 


in 1647. 


— . 
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DOD ART (DNS), phylician of Lewis XIV. and meber 

of the French academy of ſciences, was born at Paris in 54. 
Among other things, he is the author of a“ Statica Macina 
Gullica:“ and he greatly cultivated the theory of inſenſible erſpi- 
ration, treading cloſely in the ſteps of Sanctorius. He mye the 
following experiment upon himſelf. Upon the firſt day o Lent 

| 1677, he weighed 116 pounds and one ounce; after unꝗ going 


the diſcipline and abſtinence of Lent, he weighed, on Eafr-Eve, 
| PF 000 - 
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no more than 107 pounds and 12 ounces. He loſt during this ſea- 
ſon, therefore, eight pounds and five ounces. T hefe attentions he 
is ſaid to have continued for 2g years. He died in 1707, univer- 
fally regretted. He was, ſays Fontenelle, of a molt religious and 
ſerious character, yet not auſtere and ſombrous. Guy Patin, who 
was as covetous of elogies, as he was prodigal of ſatire, called him 
0 monſtrum line vitio,” a prodigy of wifdom and ſcience without 
any defect. ? 27 

Claude Dodart, his ſon, who was alſo firſt phyſician to the king. 
died at Paris in 1720, and left © Notes ſur I Hiltoire Generale des 
Drogues, par Pierre Pomey.” | . 


DOD D Dr. WILLIAM), an ingemous divine, of curious but 
unfortunate memory, was born in 1729, at Bourne in Lincoln- 
ſhire; of which place his father, being a clergyman, was vicar. 
Trained at a private chool in claſſical learning, he was ſent in 
1745 to Clare-Hall in Cambridge: where he gave early proofs of 
parts and ſcholarthip, and ſo early as in 1747 began to publiſh 
little pieces of poetry. He continued to make frequent publications 
in this light way, in which however there were always marks of 
ſprightlineſs and ingenuity. Jan. 1749-30, he took the degree of 
B. A. with reputation; and that of maſter in 1757. Before he 

was in orders, he had begun and finiſhed his ſeleEtion of * The 
Beauties of Shakſpeare,” which he publiſhed foon after in 2 vols. 
' 12mo. and, in 1755, he publiſhed «© The Hymns of Callimachus, 
tranſlated from the Greek into Engliſh Verſe, &c.” This work 
was dedicated to the duke of Newcaltle, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Keene, biſhop of Cheſter; who, having conceived a good 

opinion of Dodd at the univerſity, was deſirous of bringing him 
forward into the world. | 
In 1733, he received orders; and, being now ſettled in Lon- 
don, ſoon became a very popular and celebrated preacher. He 
obtained ſeveral le Kureſhips; that of Weſt-Ham and Bow, that 
of St. James's, Garlickhithe, and that of St. Olave's, Hart-Street; 

and he advanced his theological charaQcr greatly, by an almoſt 
uninterrupted publication of ſermons and tracts of piety. For the 
{ame purpoſe allo, he was very zealous in promoting and alliſting 
at charitable inſtitutions, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf much in regard 
to the Magdaten-Hoſpital, which was opened in Auguſt 1758: he 
became preacher at the chapel of this charity, for which he was 
allowed yearly tool But, notwithſtanding his attention to ſpirt» 
tual concerns, he was by no means neghgent in cultivating his 
temporal intereſts. In 1759, he pubitthed in 2 vols. 12go, 
+ Biſhop Hall's Meditations,” and dedicated them to Mifs Talbot, 
who lived in the family of archbithop Secker; and, on the honour 
the _ of Granby acquired in Germany. addretled « An Od: | 
W the 
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archioneſs.“ His dedication to Miſs Talbot was fe 
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how or other ſo. worded, as unfortunately to miſs its aim; for it 
gave ſuch offence to the archbiſhop, that, after a warm epiſtolary 

ex poſtulation, his grace inſiſted on the ſheet being cancelled in al] 
the remaining copies. — This lady was the author of two vols. of 
Eſſays, printed in 1772, and of other pieces; and died Jan. g, 
1770, in her 49th year. | 

Dr. Squire, who in 1760 was made biſhop of St. David's, had 
publiſhed the year before a work, entitled,“ Indifference for Re. 
ligion inexcuſable:“ on the appearance of which, Dodd . wrote a 
ſonnet, and addreſſed it to the author, who was ſo well pleaſed 
with this mark of his attention, that in 1761 he made him his 
chaplain, and in 176g procured for him a prebend of Brecon. He 
alſo puffed and flattered this biſhop, who was of a humour to like 
it, in a paper called“ "The Public Ledger :” and he is alſo ſup- 
poſed to have defended the meaſures of adminiſtration, in ſome 
political pieces; from 1700 to 1767, he ſuperintended and contri- 
buted largely to The Chriſtian Magazine,“ for which he re- 
ceived from the proprictors 100l. yearly. The truth is, Dodd's 
finances by no means anſwered his ſtyle and manner of living: 


1 


* 


they were indeed much too ſmall for it; and this obliged him to 
recur to ſuch methods of augmenting them. Happy, if he had 


never recurred to expedicnts worſe than theſe! 

Still, however, he preſerved theological appearances ; and he 
now meditated a deſign of publiſhing a large commentary on the 
Bible. In order to give the greater eclat to this undertaking, and 
draw the public attention upon it, it was announced, that lord 
Maſham preſented him with MSS. of Mr. Locke, found in his 
lordſhip's library at Oates ; and that he had helps allo from MSS. 
of lord Clarendon, Dr. Waterland, Gilbert Welt, and other cele- 
brated men. He began to publiſh this commentary in 1563, in 
weekly and monthly numbers; and continued to publith 1t regu- 
Jarlv, till it was completed in 3 vols. folio. It was dedicated to 
his patron biſhop Squire, who, alas! died in May the year follow- 
ing, 1706; and was lamented (we belicve very fincerely) by our 
commentator, in a funeral fernion dedicated to his widow. This 
year he took the degree of L L. D. at Cambridge, having been 
made a chaplain to the king ſome time before. His next pub— 
lication was a volume of his poems, in 8vo. In 1769, he pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation from the French of,“ Sermons preached before 
Lewis XV. daring his Minority, by Maflillon, Bp. of Clermont.“ 
They were called“ Sermons on the Duties of the Great,” and 
inſcribed to the prince of Wales. In 1771, he publiſhed «© Ser- 
mons to Young Men,” g vols. 12mo. Theſe he dedicated to his 
pupils Charles Ernſt and Philip Stanhope, now earl of Cheſter— 
field: he became tutor to the latter, by the recommendation ot 
biſhop Squire to the late earl of Cheſterlield. | 

In 1772, he was preſented to the living of Hoch! Fe in Buck- 

1 i am hire; 
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inghamſhire: : but what could ſuch preferment as this avail? The 
habits of expence had gained a wonderful aſcendency over him; 
he was vain; he was pompous; Which perſons, emerging from 
low ſituations in life, are apt to be; and thus became involved 
and ſinking under debts. To relieve himſelf, he was tempted to 
a, ſtep, which ruined him for ever with the public ; and this was, 
to procure by indirect means the rectory of St. George's, Hanover- 
Square. On the preferment of Dr. Moſs to the ſee of Bath and 
Wells, in 1774, that rectory fell to the diſpoſal of the crown: 
upon which, Dodd caufed an anonymous letter to be ſent to lady 
Aplley, offering the ſum of goool. if by her means he could be 
preſented to the living. Alas! he was unfortunate in his woman: 
the letter was immediately communicated to the chancellor ; and, 
after being traced to the fender, laid before the king. His name 
was ordered to be {truck out of the liſt of chaplains : the preſs 
abounded with fatire and invective: he was abuſed and ridiculed 
in the papers of the day : and, to crown the whole, the tranſac- 
tion became a ſubject of entertainment, in one of Foote's perfor- 
mances at the Haymarket. 

Stung with ſhame, if not remorſe, he decamped for a ſeaſon; 
and went to his pupil, then at Geneva, who added to Hockliffe 
the living of Winge in the ſame county: but this availed nothing; 
his ext 1 gance continued undiminiſhed, and drove him to ſchemes, 
which covered him with infamy. He de ſo low, as to be- 
come the editor of a newſpaper, and is ſaid to have attempted a 
diiengagement from his debts by a commiſſion of bankruptcy, in 
which however he failed. From this period every ſtep led to com- 
plete his ruin. In the ſummer of 1776, he went to France; and, 
as if he had a mind to wanton in folly, paraded in a phacton at 
the races on the plains of Sablons, tricked out in all the foppery 
of French attire. He returned in the beginning of winter, and 
proceeded to exerciſe his function as uſual ; particularly at the 

Magdalen chapel, where his laſt ſermon was preached, Feb. 2, 
1777. Two days after this, he ſigned a bond, which he had 
forged from his pupil lord Cheſterfield, for the ſum of 4200l. and, 
upon the credit of 1t, obtained a contiderable fum of money : but, 

detection inftantly following, he was committed to priſon, tried and 
convicted at the Cid-Bailey, Feb. 24, and executed at Tyburn 
June 27. The unuſual diſtance between the pronouncing and 
executing of his ſentence was owing, to a doubt, for {ome time, re- 

| lpecting the admifhbility of an evidenc e, Whole ieltinony had been 
made ufe of to convict him. 

His writings boaſt of great variety, conſiſting of 55 articles; 
chictly upon [ubjects of religion and piety, and by no means with- 
our merit in their w ay. But certainly the moit curious are, his 

Thouglits in Priſon, in five Parts, viz. The Imprilomnent, The 
Nane ect, The Trial, Public Puniſhment, Futurity :* : to which 
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are added, his Speech in Court before Sentence was pronounced 
on him, his “ Laſt Prayer,“ written the night before his death, 
« The Conviat's Addreſs to his unhappy Brethren,” and other 
« Miſcellaneous Pieces.“ : Em, 

This ill-fated man was married ſo early as April 1751, even be- 
fore he was in orders, or had any certain means of ſupporting him- 
ſelf; his wife, though largely endowed with perſonal attractions, 
was ſaid to be deficient in thoſe of birth and fortune. 


DODDRIDGE (Dr. Pnir1y), an eminent Diſſenting miniſter, 
was the ſon of Daniel Doddridge, an oilman in London, where 
he was born June 26, 17c2. He was brought up in the early 
knowledge of religion by his pious parents ; but was firſt initiated 
in the elements of the learned languages under one Mr. Stott, a 
miniſter, who taught a private {ſchool in London. In 1712, he 
was removed to Kingſton upon Thames: and, about the time of 
his father's death, which happened in 1715, removed again to a 


private ſchool at St. Alban's. Here he happily commenced an ac- 


quaintance with Dr. Samuel Clarke, miniſter of the Diſſenting 
congregation there; who became not only the inſtructor of his 
youth 1n the principles of religion, but his guardian when a help- 
leſs orphan, and a generous and faithful friend in all his advancing 
years; for by his own and his friends contribution, he furniſhed 
him with means to purſue his ſtudies. The ducheſs of Bedford, 
being informed of his circumſtances, character, and ſtrong incli- 
nation to learning, by his uncle Philip Doddridge, then ſteward to 


that noble family, made him an offer, that if he chofe to be edu- 


cated for the miniſtry of the church of England, and would go tg 


either of its univerſities, ſhe would ſupport the expence of his edu- 
cation; and, it {he ſhould live till he had taken orders, would pro- 
vide tor him in the church. This propoſal he received with the 
warmeſt gratitude, but in the moſt reſpectful manner declined it; 
as he could not then ſatisfy his confcience to comply with the 
terms of miniſterial conformity. | | 
Oct. 1719, he was placed under Mr. Jennings, who kept an 
academy at Kilworth in Leiceſterſhire ; and, during his ſtudies at 
this place, he was noted for his dilig 
ordinary care to improve his talents. He was firſt ſettled as a mi- 
niſter at Kilworth in that county, where he preached to a. ſmall 
congregation in an obſcure village; but on Mr. Jennings's death, 
tacceeded to his academy, and ſoon aſter was called to the care of 
a large Difſenting congregation at Northampton, where he carried 
his academy, and the number of his pupils increaſed. Here 
he ſpent the remainder of his life, which, being entircly em— 
ployed in his cloſet, in his academy, and in his congregation, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to afford many incidents to gain the atten— 
tion of the generality of readers. He died at Liſbon, where 
he 


gence, ſerious ſpirit, and extra- 
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he went for the recovery of his health; and his remains were in- 
terred in the burying- ground belonging to the Britiſh factory there. 
A handſome monument was erected to his memory in his meeting- 
houſe at Northampton, at the expence of the congregation : and 
an epitaph, by his friend Gilbert Welt, inſcribed on it. 

In 1730, he publiſhed, + Free Thoughts on the moſt probable 
Means of reviving the Diſſenting Intereſt ;” in 1742, a piece 
againſt « Chriſtianity not founded on Argument ;”” and, in 1747, 
« Some remarkable Paſſages in the Life of Colonel James Gardi- 
ner, who was flain by the Rebels at Preſton-Pans, Sept. 21, 1745.”* 
His other productions appertained to religion, and were chiefly of 
the practical kind: as, in 1732, “ Sermons on the Education of 
Children;“ in 1735, © Sermons to Young People ;” in 1743, 
The Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, in Verſe, for Children 
and Youth ;” in 1736, Ten Sermons on the Power and Grace 
of Chriſt, and the Frida of his glorious Goſpel ;” in 1741, 
Practical Diſcourſes on Regeneration;” and, in 1745, another prac- 
tical treatiſe, entitled. The Riſe and Progrels of Religion in the Soul, 
illuſtrated in a Courſe of ſerious and practical Addreſſes, ſuited to Per- 
ſons of every Character and Circumſtance, with a devout Medita- 
tion or Prayer added to each Chapter.” Dr. Watts had projected 
ſuch a work as this laſt himſelf; but, his growing infirmities pre- 
venting the execution, he recommended it to Dr. Doddridge, and, 
after it was finiſhed, reviſed it as far as his health would permit. 

After the deceaſe of Dr. Doddridge, his leſſer pieces have been 
reprinted, in three ſmall volumes ; but his capital work, and which 
he had been preparing from his entrance on the miniſtry, was, 
« The Family Expoſitor, containing a Verſion and Paraphraſe 
of the New Teſtament, with critical Notes, and a practical Im- 
provement of each Section,“ in 6 vols. qto. He allo reviſed the 
works of Abp. Leighton, which were printed at Edinburgh, 1748, 


in 3 vols. Svo. 
| — 


DODSLEY (Roß ERT), a late eminent bookſeller and inge- 
nious writer, was born at Mansfield in Nottinghamſhire, 170. 
His firſt ſetting out in life was in a ſervile {tation (footman to the 
honourable Mrs. Lowther) from which, however, his abilities very 
toon raiſed him; for, having written © The Toyfhop.“ and that 
piece being ſhewn to Mr. Pope, the delicacy of fatire which is 
conſpicuous in it, though clothed with the greateſt ſimplicity of de- 
gn, fo ſtrongly recommended its author to the notice of that ce- 
lebrated poct, that he continued from that time to the day of his 
death a warm friend and zealous patron to Mr. Dodlley ; and al- 
though he had himſelf no connection with the theatres, yet pro- 
surcd him ſuch an intereſt as inſured its being immediately brought 
on the ſtage, where it met with the ſucceſs it merited: as did alſo 
2 tazce called“ The King and Miller of Mansfield,“ which made 
Uu 2 : — 
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its appearance in the enſuing year, viz. 1736. From the ſucceſs 
of thele pieces he entered into the buſineſs of a bookſeller, which 
of all others has the cloſeſt connection with, and the molt imme- 
diate dependance on, perſons of genius and literature. In this 
ſtation, Mr. Pope's recommendation, and his own merit, ſoon ob- 
tained him not only the countenance of perſons of the firſt abilities, 
but alſo of thoſe of the firſt rank, and in a few years raifed him 
to great eminence in his profeſſion, in which he was almoſt, if not 
altogether, at the head. Yet, neither in this capacity, nor in that of a 
writer, had ſucceſs any improper effect on him. In one light he 
preſerved the ſtricteſt integrity, in the other the moſt becoming hu— 
mility. Mindful of the early encouragement his own talents met 
with, he was ever ready to give the ſame opportunity of ailvance- 
ment to thoſe of others, and has on many occaſions been not on 
the publiſher but the patron of genius. But there is no circum— 
ſtance which adds more luſtre to his character, than the grateful] re- 
membrance he retained, and ever expreiſed, to the memory of thoſe 
to whom he owed the obligation of his firſt being taken notice of 
in life. 

Mr. Dodlley by his profeſſion acquired a very handſome 8 
with which he retired from buſineſs before his death, which hap- 
pened Sept. 25, 1764, at the houſe of his friend Mr. Spence, at 
Durham. He wrote ſix dramatic pieces, and beſides theſe, he pub- 
liſhed in his life-time a little collection of his own works in one 
volume 8vo. under the modeit title of“ "I rifles, 1745,” and a 
poem of conſiderable length, entitled, « Fublc ie, 1754,” 
4to.. A ſecond volume of © Trifles' was collected after his death, 
conſiſting of 1 Cleone;” 2.“ Melpomene. or the Regions of 
Terror and Pity, an Ode;“ g. „Agriculture, a Poem; and 
4.“ The Cfconomy of Human Life.“ 

Mr. Dodlley alſo executed two works of great fervice to th 
cauſe of genius, as they are the means of preſerving pieces of 
merit, that might other wiſe fink into oblivion, viz, the pu blication 

of © A Collection of Poems by different eminent Hands,” in fix 
vols. 12mo. and * A Collection of Plays by old Authors, E in 12 
vols. of the ſame ſize. After a life ſpent in the exerciſe of every 
ſocial duty, he fell a martyr to the gout, and was buried in theo 
ey Fi church-yard at Durham, with an inſcription on his tomb— 
tone. 


— 


. — 

DODSWORTH (Rox) fon of Matthew Dodſworth, 
regiſterer of York cathedral, and chancellor to archbithop Mat- 
thews, was born July 24, 1585, at Newton-Grange, in the parith 
of St. Ore ald, in Rydale, Yorkſhire : ; he was a man of Sornderful 
induſtry, but leſs judgment: always collecting and tranfcribing, 
but never p: ubliſhed any tn: ng. He was tec od as an ndetatiga- 
ble collettor of thc ant iGuitics ot Jerk, who undertoox and 
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executed a work, which, to the antiquaries of the preſent age, 
would have been the ſtone of Tydides. 122 Volumes of his own 
writing, beſides original MSS. which he had obtained from ſeveral 
hands, making all together 162 volumes, folio, now lodged in that 
grand repoſitory of our ancient muniments the Bocleian-Library- 
at Oxtord, are laſting memorials what this countcy owes to him, as 
the two volumes of the © Monaiticon” (which though publiſhed 


under his and Dugdale's names conjointly, were both collected 


and written totally by him) will immortalize that extenſtve induſtry 
which has laid the whole kingdom under obligation. The patro- 
nage of General Fairfax preſerved this treaſure, and bequeathed 
it to the library where it is now lodged. Fairfax preſerved alſo the 
tine windows of York cathedral ; and when St. Mary's tower, in 
which were lodged innumerable records, both public and private, 
relating to the northern parts, was blown up during the ſiege of 
York, he gave money to the ſoldiers who could fave any ſcattered 
papers, many of which are now at Oxford; though Dodſworth 
had tranſcribed and abridged the greateſt part before. Fairfax 
allowed Dod{worth a yearly ſalary to preſerve the inſcriptions in 
churches. | 

Fairfax died in 1671; his nephew Henry Fairfax, Dean of Nor- 
wich, gave Roger Dodſworth's 160 volumes of collections to the 
univerſity of Oxford; but the MSS. were not brought thither till 
1673, and then in wet weather, when Wood with much difficulty 


obtained leave of the vice-chancellor to have them brought into 


the muniment-room in the ſchool-tower, and was a month drying 
them on the leads. Dodſworth died in Augult 1054, and was 
buried at Rufford, Lancathire. 55 

DOD WELL (HENRY), a moſt learned man, was born at 
Dublin, in October 1641; yet, though his birth happened in Ire- 
land, was deſcended from parents of Engliſh extraction. His grand- 
father was a clergyman, and his father a ſoldier ; his mother was 
daughter to Sir Francis Slingſby, uncle to that Sir Henry Slingſby, 
who was beheaded by Cromwell in 1658, for being concerned in 
a plot againſt him. In the firſt fix years of his life, he was con- 
tned with his mother within the city of Dublin, on account of the 
Ir1th rebellion ; where, though they enjoyed ſecurity, yet they re- 
celved no advantage from an eſtate they had at Connaught, it bein 
poſſeſſed by the rebels. In 1648, his parents þrought him to Eng- 
land; and after ſome ſtay at London, went to York, and placed 


him at a free-{chool, where he continued five years, and laid the 


foundation of that great learning which he afterwards acquired. 
His father, after having ſettled him and his mother at York, went 
to Ireland to look after his eſtate, but died of the plague at Wa- 
terford ; and his mother, going thither for the ſame purpoſe, fell 
into a conſumption, of which ſhe died, in her brother dir Henry 
| | Slingſby's 
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Slingſby's houſe. By the loſs of his parents, he was reduced to 
ſuch neceſſities, that he was obliged to uſe charcoal, becauſe he 
had not wherewithal to buy pens and ink; and he ſuffered very 
much, by reaſon of his board not being regularly paid. He con- 
tinued in this miſerable condition till 1054; ; when his uncle, Mr. 
Henry Dodwell, rector of Newborn. and Hemley in Suffolk, ſent 
tor him, diſcharged his debts, and not only aſſiſted, but perfected 
him in his ſtudies. With him he remained a year, and was then 
ſent to Dublin, where he was at ſchool a year longer. In 1656, 
he was admitted into J'rinity-College of that city, under the 
learned Dr. John Stearne ; and of this college was ſucceſſively 
choſen ſcholar and fellow : but in 1606, he quitted his fellowſhip, 
in order to avoid going into holy orders, as the ſtatutes of his 
college required. Ihe ſamous bj hop Jeremy Taylor offered to 
uſe his intereſt for procuring a diſpenſation of the ſtatute; but Dod- 
well reſuſed to accept of this, leſt it thould be an ill precedent, and 
of bad conlequence afterw beds to the college. 
He came over to England in 1666; and reſided at Oxford, for 
tne ſake of the public library. From thence he returned to his 
native country for a time; and, in 1672, publiſhed a poſthumous 
treatiſe of his tutor Dr. Stearne, entitled, “ De Obſtinatione : opus 
polthumum, pictatem C Mano: Stoicam {cholaſtico more ſuadens.“ 
By Obſtinatione, Dr. Stearne meant“ firmneſs, or the not linking 
under adverſities and misfortunes.” Dodwell was not content with 
barely publiſhing this work, according to the requeſt of his tutor 
a little before his death ; but he wrote a preface to it, which he 
calls 70 Prolegomena Apologetica, de uſu dogmatum Philo ſophi- 
corum, &c.“ wherein he apologizes for his tutor, who, by quoting 
fo often in that book, and ſetting a high value upon, the writings 
and maxims of the heathen philofophers, particularly the Stoics, 
might feem to ſome to depreciate the Holy e ee In 1673, 
he wrote a preface, without his name, to a book, entitled,“ An 
Introduction to a devout Life,“ by Francis de Sales, the laſt biſhop 
and prince of Geneva; which was publiſhed at Dublin in Engliſh 
this fame year, in e From this time he began to preſent the 
World with productions of his own; which, being exceedingly nume- 
rous, We will not intermix with our account of his life, but, for 
the lake of method and clearneſs, place in regular order at the 
end of it. In 1674, he came over to England, and ſettled in Lon- 
don; where he ſoon became acquainted with many learned men, 
particularly 1 In 1675, with Lloyd, alterwards ſucceſſively biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, Hirchlield and Coventry, and Worceſter. The 
triendihip and intimacy he contracted with that eminent divine was 
lo oreat, that ke atte naed or m to Holland, when he was pointed 
Chaplain to the princeſs ot, Orange. April 1688, he was c| ccted, 
by the univert ity of Oxford, Camden's profe effor of hiltory, ou 1 
abſence, and without his! Knowledge or application; and, in May, 
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was incorporated M. A. there. But this employment he did not 
hold long; being deprived of it Nov. 1691, for refuſing to take the 
oaths of allegiance to king William and queen Mary. 

After he loſt his profeſſorſhip, he continued for ſome time at 
Oxford; and then retired to Cookham, a village near Maidenhead 
in Berkſhire. When their majeſties had nominated biſhops to fill 
the ſees of thoſe who would not acknowledge their authority, he 
ſeparated from the church of England; conſidering the new 
bithops, and thoſe who joined them, as nothing better than ſchiſ- 
matics. While he reſided at Cookham, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Francis Cherry, of Shotteſbrooke ; for the fake of 
whoſe converſation he removed thither, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life. About this time, having loſt one or more 
of the Dodwells, his nephews, whom he deſigned for his heirs, he 
married the daughter of a perſon in whoſe houſe he had lodged at 
Cookham. His marriage was in June 1694; and it proved a very 
fruitful one, for he had ten children, ſix of whom ſurvived him. 
In 1705, obſerving that the deprived biſhops were reduced to a 
{mall number, he entertained thoughts of joining himſelf to the 
church again; which, as we fhall fee preſently, occaſioned him 
to write ſome pamphlets ; but he did not ſtir in good earneſt about 
it till Jan. 1710-11. Then, upon the death of Lloyd, the deprived 

biſhop of Norwich, he, with ſome other friends, wrote to Kenn, 
of Bath and Wells, the only ſurviving deprived biſhop, to know 
| whether he challenged their ſubjection? Kenn returned for aniwer, 
that he did not; and deſired, that the breach might be cloſed by 
their joining with the biſhops poſſeſſed of their fees. Accordingly, 
Dodwell joined from that time in communion with the church. 
This learned and pious man, after a very ſtudious and aſcetic life, 
died at Shotteſbrooke, June 7, 17 11, in his 7oth year. | 

After the publication of Dr. Stearne's book above-mentioned, 
his firſt work was, 1. TWO Letters of Advice; one, for the 
Suſception of holy Orders: the other, for Studies theological, 
1672.” The firſt of theſe letters was written for the uſe of a 
ſon of biſhop Lefley, a brother of the well-known Mr. Charles 
Leſley, for whom our author always entertained the higheſt eſteem, 
2. Some Conſiderations ef prefent Concernment: how far the 
Romaniits may be truſted by Princes of another Perſuaſion, 1675,” 
8y0o. This book was written on occaſion of the“ Controverſial 
Letters,” and the * Iriſh Remonſtrance ; which occaſioned a kind 
of ſchiſm among the Irith Papiſts. 3. Two ſhort Diſcourſes 
againſt the Romaniſts. The firlt, An Account of the fundamental 
Principle of Popery, and of the Inſufficiency of the Proofs which 
they have for it: the ſecond, An Anſwer to ſix Queries propoſed 
to a Gentlewoman of the Church of England by an Eriffary of 
the Church of Rome, 1676,” 12mo. 4. © Separation of Churches 
from Epiſcopal Government, as practiſed by the preſent Noncon— 
formiſts, proved -ſchiſmatical, from ſuch Principles as are ſeaft 

| 2 | | cControverted, 
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controverted, and do witha] moſt popularly explain the Sinfulneſs 
and Miſchict of Schiſm, 1679,” 4to. This was occaſioned by an 
anſwer to a fermon of Sharpe, afterwards archbiſhop of Vork; 
but, being animadverted upon by R. Baxter, was vindicated by 
Dodwell, in, 3. A Reply to Mr. Baxter's pretended Confuta- 
tion of a Book, entitled, Separation of Churches, &c. To which 
were added, T hree Letters to Mr. Baxter, written in the Lear 
1673, concerning the Poffibility of Diſcipline under a Dioceſan 
Government, 1681,“ 8vo. This year alſo he added, to the 
fecond edition of his Two Letters of Advice,” 6. A Diſ- 
courle concerning the Phoenician Hiſtory of Sanchoniathon;“ in 
which he 1s of opinion, that, after the hiſtory of Moſes had been 
tranflated into Greek, and fo made common to the learned men of 
the neighbouring nations, they endeavoured to rival it by pretended 
antiquities of their own, that they might not ſeem inferior to the 
Jews in point of antiquity ; and that Philo Biblius was the forger 
or contriver of that hiſtory under the name of Sanchoniathon. 
„ Differtationes Cyprianice, 1682.” They were occaſioned 

by Fell, biſhop of Oxford, who defired our author to write obſer- 
vations on St. Cyprian, when he was about publiſhing his edittbn 
of that father. His diſſertation was profeſſedly attacked by father 
Thierry Ruinart, a Benedictine, in the general preface to his 
Acta ptimorum Martyrum, &c.” printed at Paris in 1689, 4to. 
Four letters, publiſhed by Mr. Nelſon in 1719, paſſed between 
biſhop Burnet and our author, on this ſubject; wherein the biſhop 
treated him in a ſevere manner: Dodwell never vindicated this 
diſſertation againſt theſe adverſaries. 8. * A Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the one Altar, and the one Prie{tthood, inſiſted on by the 
Ancients in their Diſputes againſt Schiſm, 168g,” 8vo. 9. A 
Diſſertation on a Paſſage of the Treatiſe, commouly afcribed to 
Lattantius, De mortibus Perſecutorum, printed at the End of that 
Author, by I. Spark, M. A. at Oxford, 1684,” 8vo. 10. De 
jure Laicorum Sarcedotali, 1686, 8vo.” It was written by way 
of anſwer to Grotius's diſſertation, „ De cœnæ Adminiſtratione 
ubi Paſtores non ſunt, &c.” which was tranſlated about this time 
by Mr. William Baxter the antiquary, and publiſhed under the 
title of“ Anti-Dodwelliſm.'““ 11. The Poſthumous Latin 
Works of Pearſon, biſhop of Chetter;” to which he added a 
diſſertation of his own, © Concerning the Succeſſion of the Biſhops 
of Rome, 1688.“ 4to. 12. Differtationes in Irenzum, 1689," 
8vo. He has ſubjoined to them a fragment of Philippus Sidetes 
de Catechiſtarum Alexandrinorum {uccefſione.” At the end 
there is a chronological table. When king William and queen 
Mary had ſuſpended thoſe biſhops who would not take the oaths, 
he publithed, 13. A cautionary Diſcourſe of Schiſm, with a 
particular Regard to the Caſe of the Biſhops who are ſuſpended 
tor retuling to take the new Oath :” and, when thoſe biſhops 
| | were 
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were actually deprived, he publiſhed, 14. A Vindication of 
them, 1692, 4to. This work was in anſwer to a book written 
by Dr. Hody ; who, replying to Dodwell, drew from him, 15. 
« A Defence of the Vindication of the deprived Pilkops, 169,53,” 
to. To which he put a preface, ſ{uppretl 80 then, but afterwards 
printed with this title, The Doctrine ot the Chiech of England, 
concerning the Independency of the Clergy on the Lay-Por.or, as 
to thoſe Rights of theirs which are purely ſpiritual, reconc 140 with 


our Oath of Supremacy, and the Lay De Privati ans of the Pop.th 
Biſhops in the i of the Reformation?” «THis am 
denian lectures, in Latin, read at Oxford. They. are pon the 


« Hiſtoriæ Auguſt Pk : " their i 8 Piarlectiones 
Academicæ in Schola Rhetorices Camdenianæ, 1692, 8vo. 17. 
« An Invitation to Gentlemen to acquaint themſelves with ancteiut 
_ Hiſtory :** being a preface to Degory Wheare's “ Method of 
| reading Hiſtory,” ”” tranſlated into Englith by Mr. Bo hun, 1094, 
8vo. In 1696, he drew up, 18. he Annals of Thucydides 
and Xenophon,“ to accompany the editions of thoſe two at thors 
by Hudſon and Wells. They were ee, at Oxford in, 1702 
ito. 19. Annales Velleiani, Quintil lanci, Statiam, 1698 Bye. 
Art the end of theſe “ Annals,” is an app „ conccrming. Julius 
Celſus, who digeſted Cæſar's “ Commentaries,” and concerning 
Commodianus, in two dillertations Adreiled 88 the molt les 1 
Grævius, with whom he held a correſpondence by letters. g0. He 
wrote An Account of tlic Geographi Minorcs,” w Lich was 
printed with thoſe authors, as they were ſeveratiy publithed by Dr. 
- Hudſon. - 21. De Veteribus Græcorum Hom anorummque Cyclic 
obiterque de Cyclo Judzorm, tate Chriſti, Differtationes dece m. 
cum Labulis neceflariis, £7015: 4to: r Edm Halicy wrote 
an account of this book, in a letter to Robert Nelſon, Efg. printed 
in 1715, 640, and ſubjoined to Mr. Brokeſby's “ Lite oi Mr. 
Dodwell;” in which he ſtyles it «© a moiſt excellent one, the moſt 
ciaborate of all our author's picces, and which feems to have been 
the work of the greateſt part of his lite.”” He publiſhed fore 
imaller pieces about the fame time; as, 22 © An A polog far 


Tully's s philoſophical Writings,” which was FROM ed to Parker's 
tranilation of his bock “ De Finibus.” 3. \ Tre 80 con- 
cerning the Law ful neis of Church Muſic in holy Olfices.“ 24. 


A ple CC OF LWO Ty 2 chronological and criti Cal * 11d 1, Printed Th the 
firlt Menge of Grabe's Spicilegium.. 1 5 A Diſcourſe cons 


cernine he Obligation to marry wit . in the true Communion, 
kalle ds rom the ir tyle of | being called a he IV 8 S, nne ved to 
Mr. Leb cy's Diſcourſe on the! {ane lubject: aud, 26. A Letter 


in Anſwer to Toland,“ who, in his * Amyntor,” had qu ned a 
long pa lage out of hi « Diſjertations upon Irepæus,“ by which 
he would make Dodwell concur with him in weaken ine the ambo- 
Itty cf the Holy Scriptures, and reprefentitig the canon "of the New 

Vor IV: KL 1 citament 
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Teſtament as precarious and ill-prounded. This letter was pub- 
liſhed in 1701, in the ſecond edition of The Canon of the New 
Teſtament vindicated, againſt Mr. Toland,” by J. Richardſon, 
RB 27.1 A Letter concerning the [Immortality of the Soul, 
1 29h Mr. Henry Layton's Hypotheſis, 1703,” 4to. and 
FF. Letter to Dr. Tillotſon about Sc hifm,” 8 vo. written in 
1 29. Chronology of Dionylius: | Ialicarnaſſenſis,“ in the 
Oxford edition of that hiſtorian, by Dr. Hudſon, 1704. go. Ex- 
ercitationes du : prima de MAtate Phalaridis, ſecunda de Ætate 
Pythagoræ Philoſophi.“ g1. « De nupero Schiſmate Anglicano 
Parzneſis ad Extcros, &c. 1704, 8vo, When A bill for pre- 
venting occaſional] conformity was depending in parliament, he 
wrote a treatiſe, entitled, 39. Occaſional Communion funda- 
mentally deſtruQive of the Diſcipline of the primitive Catholic 
Church, and cantrary to the Doctrine of the lateſt Scriptures con- 
cerning Church Communion, 1705,” 8vo. And obſerving, about 
the ſame time, that the deprived biſhops were reduced to a ſmall 


18 4 


number, he wrote, 33.“ A Caſe in View conſidered, in a Dif- 
courſe, proving that, in caſe our preſent invalidly-deprived Fathers 
ſhall leave all their Sees vacant either by Death or Reſignation, we 
ſhall not then be cblipged to keep up our Separation from thoſe 
Biſhops who are as yet involved in the Guilt of the preſent unhappy 
Schiſm, 1705, dvo. 34. „A further Proſpect of the Caſe in 
View, in Antwer to ſome new Objections not then conſidered, 
1707,” ov0., 35. © An Epiitolary Diſcourſe, proving from the 
BN riptt res and the firſt Fathers, that the Soul is a Principle natu- 
rally mortal; but immortalized actually by the pleaſure of God, 
toPunithment or Reward, by its Union with the divine baptiſmal 
Spirit, Wherein 1s proved, that none have the Power of giving 
this divine im mortalizing Spirit, lince the Apoſtles, but only the 
Biſhops, 1705,“ Sve. At the end of the preface is a diſſertation, 
to prove, that“ Sacerdotal abſolution is neceliary for the Pon 
of ſins, even of thoſe who are truly penitent.” This work gave 
reat offence, and was roundly attacked by ſeveral writers; Chiſ- 
hull, Norris, and Clarke, in particular, 'The controverſy betioen 
Clarke and Collins upon the ſuul's immortality, occaſioned by this 
bo: k, is well known. Dodwell vindicated himſelf, in the three 
following pieces: 36.“ A Preliminary Defence of the Epiſtolary 
Diſcourte concerning the Diſtinction between Soul and Spirit, in 
two Parts: brit, againſt the Charge of favouring Impiety; ſecond— 
ly, againſt the Cit: arge of favouring Hereſy. In the former 1s 
inſerted a Digreſſion, proving, that the Call gion of the Code of 
the Four Goſpels in Trajan's Time is no way derogatory to the 
ſufficient Atteſtation of them, 1707,” 8 Vo. 37. The Scripture 
Account of the eternal Rewards or Puniſhments of all that hear of 
the Goſpel, without an Immortality neceſſarily reſulting from the 


Nature of Souls themſelves, that are concerned in thoſe Rewards 
or 
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or Puniſhments. Shewing particularly, firſt, how much of this 
Account was diſcovered by the beſt Philoſophers. Secondly, how 
far the Accounts of thoſe were corrected and improved by the 
Helleniſtical Jews, aſſiſted by the Revelations of the Old Telta- 
ment : thirdly, how far the Diſcoveries afore-mentioned were 
improved by the Revelation of the Goſpel. Wherein the Teſti- 
monies alſo of St. Iræneus and Tertullian are occaſionally con- 
ſidered, 1708, 8vo. 38. * The Natural Mortality cf Human 
Souls clearly demonſtrated from the Holy Scriptures, and the 
concurrent Teſtimonies of the Primitive Writers: being an Expli- 
cation of a famous Paſſage in the Dialogue of Juſtin Martyr with 
Tryphon, concerning the Soul's Immortality. With an Appendix, 
conſiſting of A Letter to Mr. Norris; and an Expoſtulation upon 
the late Inſults of Mr. Clarke and Mr. Chiſhull, 1708,“ 8vo. 
When Dodwell joined himſelf to the church again, upon the 
deaths of the deprived biſhops, ſome of his friends and party 
refuſed it. This greatly troubled him, and occaſioned him to 
write, 39. © The Cale in View now in Fact: proving, that the 
Continuance of a ſeparate Communion, without Subſtitutes in any 
of the late 1nvalidly-deprived Sees, ſince the Death of William, 
late Lord Biſhop of Norwich, is ſchiſmatical. With an Appendix, 
proving, that our late invalidly-deprived Fathers had no Right to 
ſubſtitute Succeſſors, who might legitimate the Separation, after 
that the Schiſm had been concluded by the Deceaſe of the laſt 
Survivor of thoſe ſame Fathers, 1711,” 8vo. 40. A Ditcourie 
concerning the Uſe of Incenſe in divine Offices : proving it an 
Innovation, &c. 1711,” 8 vo. 41. © Juli Vitalis Epitaphium 
cum Notis Henrici Dodwelli, & Commentario G. Mulgrave. 
Accedit Dodwelli Epiſtola ad cl. Goezium de Puteolana & Bajana 
Inſcriptionibus, 1711,” 840. This epitaph of Julius Vitalis, on which 
Dodwell wrote notes, was found at Bath, and publithed by Hearne, 
at the end of his edition of king lfred's lite by Sir John Spelman. 
The letter to Mr. Goetz, profeſſor at Leiplick, was written by 
Dodwell in 1700, being an explication of an inſcription on Memo- 
nius Caliſtus, found at Puteoli; and on another found at Batzs, 
42. De tate & Patria Dionyſii Periegetæ, 1710, &vo. 43. 
« De Parma Equeſtri Woodwardiana Diſſertatio, &c.* This 
diflertation he was prevented by death from finiſhing: it was pub- 
liſhed by Harne in 1713, 6vo. Mr. Brokeſby ſpeaks of ſome 
other pieces of. his; and Hearne informs us of a Latin “ Diller- 
tation upon a Fragment ſuppoſed to be Livy's,” in his notes on the 
ſixth book of that author: but, as theſe were never publithed, 
there is no occaſion to inſiſt upon them. 

DOGGET (Tous), an author and an actor, was born in 
Caſtle- Street, Dublin, and made his firſt theatrical attempt on the 
ſtage of that mctiopolis; but not meeting with the encourage- 
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ment there that his merit undoubtedly deſerved, he came over to 
England, and entered himſelf in a travelling company, but from 
thence very ſoon was removed to London, and eſtabliſhed in 
Drury Lane and Lincoln's-Inn-Fields theatres, where he was 
univerfally IKked in every character he performed, but ſhone in 
none more confpicuoully than thoſe of Fondlewife in « The Old 
Batchelor,” and Ben in “ Love for Love,” which Mr. Congreve, 
with whom he was a very great favourite, wrote in ſome meaſure 
with a view to his manner of acting. 

In a few years after he removed to Drury-Lane theatre, where 
he became joint manager with Wilks and Cibber, in which ſitua- 
tion he continued, till on a diſguit he took in the year 1712, at 
Mr. Booth's being forced on them as a ſharer in the management, 
he threw up his part in the property of the theatre, though it was 
looked on to have been worth 1000, per annum. He had, how- 
ever, by his frugality, ſaved a competent fortune to render him 
eily for the remainder of his life, with which he retired from the 
hurry of buſineſs in the very meridian of his reputation. As an 
actor he had great merit, and his contemporary Cibber informs us 
that he was the moſt original, and the ſtricteſt obſerver of 
nature, of any ator of Ris time. His manner, though borrowed 
from none, frequently ſerved for a model to many; and he poſſeſſed 
that 8 art Which ſo very tew performers are maſters of, viz. 
the arriving at the perfectly ridiculous, without ſtepping into the 
leaſt 1 impropricty to attain it. And ſo extremely careful and ſkilful 
was he in the dretjing of his characters to the greateſt exactneſs of 
propriety, that the lealt article of what he wore ſeemed in ſome 
meaſtic to lpcak and mark the different humour he preſented ; a 
neceſſary care in a comedian, in which many performers are but 

toc rents. He died Ss Dm. 22; 173. 

Dogget, in his politic a] principles, was a © Whig up to the head 
and cars ;”” and fo ſtrictly was he attached to the intereits of the 
heute of Hathver, that he never let flip any occalion that pre- 
ſented itt ef of demonitrating his ſcntimnes | in that reſpect. One 
inſtande am: + others is well know n, which is, that the year after 
Geo ge J. cane to the throne, this performer g gave a waterman's 
eat and fiiver b. TY e, to be rowed for by {ix watermen, on the 1it 
day of Auguſt, being the anniverfary of that king's acccition to the 
throne. And at his death bequeathed a certain ſum of money, the 
intercit of which was to be appropriated annually, for ever, to the 
pur haſe of a like coat and badge, to be rowed for in honour of 
that day. Which ceremony 1s every year pert: "med on the iſt of 
Ayguit, the claimants ſetting out on a ſignal given at that time of 
the tide when the current 1s ſtrongeſt agait my them, and rowing 
frm the Old Swan near London-Bridge, to the White Swan at 
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As a writer, Dogget has left behind him only one comedy, which 
has not been performed in its original ſtate for many years, en- 
titled, «© The Country Wake. C. 1696,” 4to. It has been al- 
tered however into a ballad farce, which frequently makes its ap- 
pearance under the title of, © Flora: or, Hob in the Well.” 

— — 

- DOLET (STEPHEN), a very learned man, and memorable for 
being burnt at Paris for his opinions in religion, was born at Orleans 
in 1508. He applied himſelf to refqrm the French language, and 
poliſh it from the barbarity with which it was incruſted; nay, 
what is more, as Baillet tells us, he thought himſelf deſtined by 

Heaven to this taſk, and ſet himſelf to compole ſome treatiſes on 
the matter; but the public, it ſeems, was not diſpoſed to liſten to 
his pretended vocation, He wrote ſome Latin and French verſes, 
which in Bayle's judgment are not amiſs; for as to the ſeverity 
and contempt with which Julius Scaliger treated him and his 
poetry, it has no weight with Bayle, who imputes it to a private 
motive of reſentment, which Scaliger had conceived againſt Dolet, 


for interfering with him in defending the Ciceronians againſt the 


ridicule of Eraſmus. Dolet's attempts to promote good literature 
gained him a great fhare in the affection of Caſtellan, who was a 
very learned prelate, and much beloved by Francis I. whoſe natu- 
ral ſon, by the way, Dolet is ſaid to have been; though Bayle is 
of opinion, that Francis was too young, when Dolet was born, to 
Have been his father. We mult not forgot to obſerve, that Dolet, 
though a learned man and an author, was in the mean time a 
printer and bookſeller at Lyons, and printed, ſome of his own 
writings. He would have printed the French tranſlation of moſt 
of Plato's works, which he himſelf had made, if he had lived; 
this tranſtation however he mult have made from the Latin, which 
he underſtood well, and not from the Greek, which he is {14 not 
to have underſtood at all. The firſt time he was impriſoned for 
religion, his friend Caſtellan interceded for him, and got him 
releaſed, upon his promiſing to be a good Catholic. But Doleg 
relapſing into his former licentious way, nobody durſt appear for 
tim when he was impriſoned the fecond time: ſo that, being 
abandoned to the fury of the inquiſitors; he was condemned to be 
burnt to death for atheiſm, and not for Lutheraniſm as ſome have 
declared: this pumſhment he underwent Augull g, 1346, which 
was the day of his nativity. A letter was publithed by Almevloeen, 
in his “ Amcenitates I heologico-Philologice,” printed at Ainſter- 
dam in 1694, which teſtifies, that Dolet recommended himſelf to 
the holy Virgin, and to St. Stephen, a lutle before he was ſtrangled; 
but theſe kind of teſtimonies are much to be ſuſpected. 

DOMAT {Joax), a French lawyer, was born of a good 
tamily at Clermont in Auvergne, in 1625, Father Sirmond, who 
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was his great uncle, had the care of his education, and ſent him 
to the college at Paris, where he learned the Latin, Greek, Italian, 
and Spaniſh tongues, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy 
and the belles lettres, and made himſelf a competent maſter in the 
mathematics. Afterwards he went to {tudy the law, and to take 
his degrees at Bourges, where the profeſſor Emerville made him an 
offer of a doctor's hood, though he was but 20 years of age. Upon 
his return from Bourges, he attended the bar of the high court of 
judicature at Clermont, and began to plead with extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs. In 1648, he married a wife, by whom he had thirteen chil- 
dren. Three years before, he had been made advocate to the king, 
in the high court of Clermont; which place he filled for thirty 
years with ſuch an uncommon reputation for integrity as well as 
ability, that he became arbiter, as it were, of all the great affairs 
of the province. The confuſion which he had obſerved iu the 
Jaws, put him upon forming a deſign of reducing them to their 
natural order. He drew up a plan for this purpoſe, and commu+ 
nicated it to his friends; -who approved of it fo much, and thought 
it ſo uſeful, that they perſuaded him to ſhew it to ſome of the 
chief magiſtrates. With this view he went to Paris in 1683; 
where the ſpecimen of his work, which he carried along with him, 
was judged to be ſo excellent, that Lewis XIV. upon the report 
which Pelletier, then comptroller-general, made to him of it, or- 
dered Domat to continue at Paris, and ſettled upon him a penſion 
of 2000 livres. Henceforward he employed himſelf at Paris, in 
finiſhing and perfecting his work; the firſt volume of which, 
in 4to. was publiſhed there, under the title of“ The Civil Laws 
in their natural Order, 1689.” Three other volumes were pub- 
liſhed afterwards, which did their author the higheſt honour ; who, 
upon the publication of the fir!t, was introduced by Pelletier to 
_ preſent it to the king. It has been ufual to recommend this work 
to young lawyers and divines, who would apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of morality and the civil law. 

Domat died at Paris in 1696. He was intimately acquainted 
with the celebrated Paſchal, who was his countryman, and with 
whom he had many conferences upon religious ſubjects. He uſcd 
alſo to make experiments with him upon the weight of the air, 
and in other branches of natural philoſophy. He was at Paris 
when Paſchal died there Aug. 19, 1662, and was intruſted by him 
with his mott ſecret papers. | 
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DOMINIC (Ds Guzman), a Spaniard, founder of the order 
of the Predicants, was born at Calahorra, a town of Arragon, in 
1170. His mother, it is faid, when ſhe was with child of him, 
dreamed, that ſhe had a dog vomiting fire in her womb : preſignt- 
fying, as it were, the future eminence of his character, and the 
peculiar part he was dellined to act. And indeed the cvent after- 
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wards ſecmed to confirm the truth of the prediction; for when 
Pope Innocent III. ſent an army of Croiſes againſt the Albigenſes, 
knowing no other way to bring nome a wandering ſheep, than by 
worrying it to death, this ignivomous cur was employed to bark 
againit them, which he did with great zeal and fury: preaching 
continually, and ſhewing beyond contradiction, how right, lawful, 
and pious an act it was, to convert thoſe heretics by the {word of 
the fleſh, who would not be converted by the ſword of the ſpirit ; 
in which manner he may be ſaid to have converted above 100,000 
ſouls. At the fame time Innocent eſtabliſhed an inquiſition at 
Toulouſe and other ſuſpected places; becauſe the biſhops could 
not ſpare time, from the management of their temporal affairs, to 
attend to the exptirpation of hereſy. He made Dominic an inqui- 
ſitor in Languedoc, where he began to ſet his order on foot; and 
went to get it confirmed by a general council at Lateran, in 12 15. 
This Dominic perſuaded Pope Honorious III. to ſet up the office 
of « Maſter of the ſacred Palate, by which the popes were eaſed 
of a very burdeniome part in their adminiſtration; namely, the 
inſpecting expolitions of Scripture, and examining new books. 
Dominic was the firſt who filled this office; and he began it by 
reading public lectures upon St. Paul's Epiſtles. He died at Bo- 
logna in Italy in 1221, and was afterwards made a faint for the 
prodigious ſervices he had done the church. — 
: — — 

DOMENICHINO, an Italian painter, was deſcended of an 
honourable family, and born in the city of Bologna, 1581. He 
was at firſt a diſciple of Calvert, the Fleming: but foon quitted 
his ſchool for a much better of the Caracci's, being inſtructed at 
Bologna by Lewis, and at Rome by Hannibal, who had ſo great 
a value for him, that he took him to his aſſiſtance in the Farneſe 
gallery. He was ſo extremely laborious and flow in his produc- 
tions, that his fellow-di{ciples looked upon him as a perſon that 
loſt his time. They were wont to call him“ the Ox ;” and ſaid 
« he laboured as if he was at plow.” But Hannibal Caracci, who 
knew him better, told them that“ this ox, by dint of labour, 
would in time make his ground fo fruitful, that painting itſelf would 
be fed by what it produced :** a prophecy, which Domenichino 
lived to fuifil ; for though he was not, properly ſpeaking, a genius, 
yet, by the goounels of his ſenſe, and the ſolidity of his reflections, 
he attained to ſuch a maſtery in his art, that there are many ex- 
ce;lent things to be learned from his pictures. He always applied 
bimfelt to his work with much ſtudy and thoughttulneſs, and never 
offered to torch his pencil, till he found a kind of enthuſiaſm or 
wipiration upon him. His talent lay principally in the correctneſs 
lis ſtyle, and in exprefiing the paſlions and affections of the 
wind. In both theſe he was 10 admirably judicious, that Nicolas 
Poufiin, the French painter, uled to fay, his “ communion of 
St. Jerom,” 
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St. Jerom,“ and Raphael's celebrated piece of“ the transfigura- 
tion,” were the two belt pictures in Rome. | 

He was made the chief architect of the apoſtolical palace by 
Pope Gregory XV. for his great ſkill in that art. He was like- 
wile very well verſed in the theory of muſic, but not ſucceſsful in 
the practice, He loved ſolitude ; and it was obſerved, that, as he 
went along the ſtreets, he took notice of the actions of private 
perſons he met, and ten deſigned ſomething in his pocket-book. 
He was of a mil iemper and obliging carriage, yet had the mis- 
fortune to had enemics in all places, wherever he came. At Naples 
particularly he Was ſo ill treated by thoſe of his own profeſſion, 
that, having agreed among themſelves to diſparage all his works, 
they would hardly allow him to be a "tolerable maſter : and they 
were not content with having frighted him for ſome time from 
that city, but afterwards, upon his return thither, never left perſe- 
cuting him, till by their tricks and contrivances they had quite 
wearicd him out of his life, He died in 1641, not without the 
ſuſpicion of poiſon. | | 

| — — 

DOMINIS (Mark AxToxy Ds), archbiſhop of Spalato in 
Dalmatia, flouriſhed in the beginning of the 16th century. 
He was remarkable for x fickleneſs in religious matters, which 
toſſed him about from place to place, and at length proved the 
ruin of him: otherwiſe he was a man of great abilities and learn— 
ing. He was entered early amongſt the n but left that ſo- 
ciety to be biſhop of Segni, and afterwards archbiſhop 6f Spalato. 
This elevation, as Moreri well enough obſerves, ſhould, one 
would have thought, have ſettled his principles, and removed all 
his dithculties; as it did Syneſius's of old, who was no ſooner made 
a biſhop, than all his ſcruples about the reſurrection, which were 
very many and great, were immediately at an end. © Facillimè 
enim,” ſays Cave, “ ſimul ac epiſcopus creatus eſt, reſurrectionis 
etiam doctrinam credidit.” It had not however this good effect 
upon De Dominis. His inconſtancy ſtill continued; and, inſtead 
of growing more timly attached to the church of Rome on account 
of his preferment, he became every day more and more diſaffected 
to it. This induced him to write his famous books De Re- 
publica Eccleſiaſtica,“ which were afterwards printed in London; 
and in which the papal power was capitally ſtruck at. Theſe books 
were read over and corrected, before they were publithed, by our 
biſhop Bedell, who was then at Venice, in quality of chaplain to 
Sir Henry Wotton, ambaſſador there from James J. For De Do- 
minis coming to Venice, and hearing a vaſt character of Bedell, 
readily diſcovered his ſecret, and communicated his copy to him. 
Bedell took the freedom he allowed him, of correcting many ill appli- 
cations of texts in Scripture, and quotations of fathers: for that 
pretate, being ignorant of the Greek tongue (a common thing in 
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thoſe days, even amongſt the el) had committed many mif= 
takes both in the one and the other. De Bominis took all this in 
very gagd part, entered into great familiarity with Bedell, and de- 
late his aſſiſtance ſo uſeful, and indeed ſo nec eſlary to him, that he 
could, as he uſed to ſay, do nothing without him. 
When Bedell returned to England. Dominis came over with 
chim, and was at firit received by the Engliſh clergy with all poly 
{ible marks of reſpeft. Here he preached and wrote againlt the 
Romiſh religion, and 1s faid to have had the chief h. and in pub- 
Iithing father Paul's “ Hiſtory of the Council of Trent,“ at Le 
don, which was inſcribed to king James in 1619. His view feems 
to have been to reunite the Romifh and Englith churches, which 
he thought might eaſily be effected, by retorming fr abuſes 
and rw in the ate eg «for. 5 Gratis ſays, * then, 
as he imagined, the religion of pus and Caine would 
be the ſame.” After he had Raid in england fome years, he was 
made to believe, upon the promotion of Pope Gregory ALV. who 
had been his ſchool-tellow and old acquaintance, that the Pope in— 
tended to give him a cardinal's hat, and to make ui of him in 
ail affairs; o that he fancied he {houlk be the inftrument of a great 
reformation in the church. This hne trap was lad for him chictly 
by the artifice of Gondamor, a Spanith ambaſſador ; and his own 
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ambition and vanity (tor it ſeen 3 he had a grcat deal of both) made 
im calily fall into ix. erben he returned to Rome in 1622, 
where he abjure xd his errors in a very ſolemn Manner. He was 


at firit, it is ſaid, well received by the pope Inmſe!t; but happen- 
ing to fay of cardinal Bellarmine, who had written again him, 
that he had not anfwered his arguments, he was complained of t » 
the pope, as if he had been 1-11 of the ſame mind in which ie 
was when he publiſhed his books. He excuſed himſelf, and ſaid, 
that though Beliarmine had not an{wered his arguments, yet he 
did not lay they were unanſwerab le; and he offered to anlwer 
them himſelf, if They WOE allow him time for it. This nnpru- 
dent Way of talkin LA tog: er with the diſcovery of a c. WECIDON + 
dence which he held with Lane Proteitants, furniſhed a ſufficient 
pica for ſeizing him; and he Was thrown into prifon, where he 
cked in 1025. "It was dilcovered after his death, that his opinions 
we e not agreeable to the 1 of the church of Rome; upon 
which his corpte was dug up, and burnt with his writings in Flora's 
Frcld, by a decree of the inquifitic ih; 
FE — 
 DONATUS, a biſhop of a religious ſect in Africa, which was 
founded indes by another Donatus, Har Foy its name of Donatiſts 


rom him, as being the more Contiderable man of the two. Be 


maintained, that, thoveh the thice perfor s In the Irmity were of 
the fame fubitance, yet the Son Was inferior to the Father, ana the 
He began to be known about the year 


329. 
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32, and e þ confirmed his 800 by his character and writings, 
He was a man of great parts and learning ; but withal fo prodi- 
gicully haughty, that he treated all mankind with contempt. He 
did not ſpare even the emperors themfelves ; for when Paulus and 
Macarius were fent by Conſtans with preſents to the churches of 
Africa, and with alms to relieve the poor, he reccived them in the 
molt reproachiul manner, 3 their. preſents with fcorn, and 
alked in a kind of fury, «© What had the emperor to do with the 
church 7? He uſed to boaſt of anſwers, which he had received 
from heaven; and is faid at laſt to have arrived at ſuch a pitch of 
madneſs, that he ſuffered himſelf to be ſworn by, as if he had been: 
a God. He was baniſhed from Carthage about the year 356, as 
Jerom notes it, and died in exile: though authors are not agreed 
as to the preciſe time either of his banithment or of his death. 
The emperors were obliged to iſſue forth many ſevere edicts to re- 
ſtrain the fury and intemperance of this very factjious ſect. 
3 

DONATUS (/ZL1Us), a grammarian in the fourth century, 
who lived at Rome in the time of Conſtantius, and was maſter of 
the celebrated St. Jerom. He wrote notes upon Terence and 
Virgil, and made a grammar. Voſſius mentions him amongſt his 
Latin hiſtorians, on bt the lives of Virgil and Terence, 
which ſome have Fanci ed him to be the author of: but he believes, 
that the hrit was written by Tiberius Claudius Donatus, as it is 
certain the latter was by Suctonius. 

— 

DONATUS (JS Rou), a nobleman of Venice, who died in 
the beginning of the 16th century. He was very uſeful to his 
country ; ſerved it as a commander more than once : and was the 
means of reconciling that republic and pope Julius II. though he 
had the misfortune to be carried off by a violent fever at Rome 
before the treaty was concluded between them. He was alſo a 
man of learning; and publilhed a tranflation of © Alexander Aphro- 
diceus de Anima.” His letters are likewiſe well written; which 
made Eraſmus ſay of him, that he was capable of performing any 
thing in the way of learning, if his mind had not been diflipated 
by other ei nployments, Pierins Valerianus has placed him in the 
liſt of unfortunate learned men, for which he gives three reaſons : 
frit, becauſe his domeſtics obeyed him ill; ſecondly, becauſe he 
did not live to ſee the happineſs, which would ariſe to his co untry 
from the concluſion of his treaty ; thirdly, becauſe a great many 
books, which he had written to immortalize his name, remained 
unpubliſhed. Now, as it ſeems to us, the hrit of theſe grievances 
, might have been redreſſed ; the ſecond was no grievance at all, 
Li fin.e he had actually attained his point; and, thirdly, we cannot 


is think it any misfortune to a dead man, that ſuch a number of ſyl- 
a labies, 
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lables, as uſed to compoſe his name, are no longer put together 
and founded amongſt the living. 


| — — 

DONNE (Jour), and Engliſh poet and divine, was born in 
London, 1573, and deſcended by his mother from the family of 
Sir Thomas More. He was educated in his father's houſe under a 
private tutor, till the 11th year of his age, and was then ſent to 
the univerſity of Oxford; where it was obſerved of him, as for- 
merly of the famous Picus Mirandula, that “ he was rather born 
wiſe than made fo * ſtudy.“ He was a commoner of that 
hall ; but declined taking his firſt degree, by the advice of his re- 
1 who, being of the Romiſh religion, difliked the oath ten- 
dered upon that occaſion. After he had continued three years at 
Oxford, he removed to Cambridge; and from thence, about three 
| years after, to Lincoin's-inn. But, before his admiſſion into that 
ſociety, his father, who was a 1 ant, died, and left him goool. 
which made him lay aſide the ſtudy of the law. His mother and 
friends uſed their utmoſt endeavours to keep him firm to Popery, 

and for that end provided him with tutors of that perſuaſion: but 
Donne was naturally a free inquirer; and therefore, when he was 
not above 19 years old, ſet hi ſelf wh ly to conſider the points 
of religion, controverted between the Romiſh and the Reformed 
churches. When he be egan this inquiry, the reſult of which was a 
thorouph converſion to Proteſtaniſm, he applied himſelf to examine 
the works of cardinal Petlarmine, whom he believed to be the beit 
defender of the api cauſe: anc about the 20th year © f lis age, 
had marked ail the cardinal's works with 6bſervations. under his 
own hand, which bh ihewed to the then dean of Glouceſter, and 
at his death Lequeathed as a legacy to one of his friends. 

About the z 1ſt year of his age, he reſolved to trave As and, 
the years 1. 96 and 1597, he accompanied the earl of 
expedition 25min Cal and the Azores 1{tands. He -did not re- 
turn, but ſtaid ſome years in Spain and Italy, where he mage w ay 
uſeful objervations on thoſe countries, and learned their ang auag 
to perfe tion. He deſigned to 0 0 to the 11 Land, {or the lake "4 
viewing Jcrufalem and the ſcpulchre of our Saviour z but was pre— 
vented, Though he was then in the fe Key. part of Italy, by the 
difappointm:. "nt of ce o mpany a 1d a fate CONVOY. SOON als er his re- 
turn to England, he was appointed by Sir 1 ye tas Egerton, lord 
keeper of the great fe: al, ki is chief ſeCre! tary, in which. polt he con- 
tinued five years; du r, ing which time he fell in love with Anne, 
the daughter of Sir Geo; ge More, then chancellor of the Garter, 
and nicce to the lo; d -keeper's lady. He marr: cd my privatcly in 
1002; which marriage was attended with great inconveniences and 
troubies to himſelf. "Rp Sir Scorge Was 0 n with anger, 
. e molt carneſtly folicited the lord-kee per to in! n 5 out 
of his ; place „ who, however, at his diſmiſlion, ſaid, that“ he 
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parted with a friend, and ſuch a ſecretary, as was fitter to ſerve a 
king than a ſubjeR.” Sir George's anger was not ſatisfied with 
this; he never reſted, till our author and his fellow-collegian Mr. 
Samuel Brooke, afterwards malter of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, who married him, and his brother Mr. Chriſtopher Brooke, 
who gave Mrs, Donne in marriage, and witnelled it, were all com- 
mitted to three ſeveral priſons. Donne was firſt ſet at liberty, 
\ and never ceaſed his endeavours, till he had procured the enlarge- 
ment of his two friends. However, his wife was detained from 
him; and he was obliged to recover her by a long and tedious fuit 
at law. His circumllances being greatly reduced by this, he and 
his wife were entertained by their relation Sir Francis Wolley, of 
Pitford in Surrey, for ſome years; which gentleman, a little before 
his death, procured a reconciliation between Sir George and his. 
fon-in-law and daughter; Sir George engaging to pay Donne Sool. 
on a certain day, as a portion with. his Wife, or 201. quarterly for 
their maintenance, as the intereſt for it, till their portion was paid. 
Sir George was ſo far reconciled to them, before he allowed them 
any thing, as to folicit the Iord-keeper for Donne's re- admiſſion 
into his place; but the lord-keeper anſwered, that, “ though he 
was unteignedly ſorry for what he had done, yet it was inconſiſtent 
with his place and credit to diſcharge and readmit ſervants, at the 

requeſt of paſſionate petitioners, ” | 
During his reſidence at Pitford, he applied himſelf with great 
diligence to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws; and, about this 
time, was folicited by Morton, afterwards biſhop of Durham, to 
go into orders, and to accept of a benetice, which Morton would 
have reſtgned to him, but which Donne declined, After the death 
of Sir Francis Wolley, he took a houſe for his wife and children 
at Mitcham in Surrey, and lodgings for himſelf near Whitchall in 
London; where he was much vilited and carefled by the nobility, 
foreign miniſters, and other perſons of diſtinction. Some time after 
he removed his family to London; and Sir Robert Drury gave him. 
commodious apartments in his own houſe in Drury-Lane. April 
1610, he was incorporated M. A. in the univeriity of Oxford, 

having before taken the fame degree in Cambridge. | 

Before his journey into France, where he accompanied Sir Ro- 
bert Drury, during his {lay there, and after his return, many of 
the nobility and others {olicited the king to conter ſome lecular 
employment on him ; but his majeſty, coilidering him better qua— 
liked for the ſervice of the church, did not litten to their appli- 
cation. For, the diſputes concerning the oaths of allegiance and. 
ſupremacy having lately been agitated, our author, by king James's 
eſpecial command, had written a treatiſe on that ſubject, which 
Was printed in 1610, ito. The king nimſelf had engaged in this 
controverſy, as appears by, his works {ttii extant; but, diſcourſing 
with Donze upon the fubject, he was fo picalcd with his clearneſs in. 
ſtating 
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anſwers to them, that he commanded him to draw them up in 
form, and bring them to him. This Donne performed in the com- 
paſs of ſix weeks; and they were publiſhed under the title of 
« Pſeudo-Martyr : wherein out of certain Propoſitions and Grada- 
tions this Concluſion is evicted, that thoſe who are of the Roman 
Religion in this Kingdom, may and ought to take the Oath of Al- 
legiance.” It is dedicated to the king, with a preface addreſſed to 
the prieſts and Jefuits, and to their diſciples in this kingdom. 
His majeſty was now very preſſing to have him in orders. Donne 


himſelf, has informed us, that, © he almoſt deſcended to a perſua- 


ſon, almoſt to a ſolicitation of him to do it.“ Deſirous, however, 
to qualify himſelf for the ſacred function by a cloſer application 
to divinity and the ſacred languages, he deferred his compliance 
with the king's ſolicitations, till about three years after. He was 
then ordained by King, biſhop of London, who was his good friend, 
and had been chaplain to the lord-keeper Egerton, at the ſame time 
that Donne was his ſecretary. He was preſently after made one of 
the chaplains in ordinary to his majeſty; and, about the ſame time, 
attending the king to Cambridge, was there created D. D. at his 
majeſty's recommendation. Immediately upon his return from 
Cambridge, his wife died upon the birth of her twelfth child. This 
calamity, which happened in Auguſt 1017, overwhelmed him with 
grief. She left,“ ſays Walton, * a man of a narrow unſettled 
eſtate, and (having buried five) the careful father of ſeven chil- 
dren then living; to whom he gave a voluntary aſſurance never to 
bring them under the ſubjection of a ſtepmother : which promiſe 
he kept moit faithfully, burying with his tears all his carthly joys 
in his molt dear and deſerving wife's grave; and betook himſelf to 
a ſolitary and retired life. — His firlt motion from his houfe was 
to preach, where his beloved wife lay buried, in St. Clement's- 
Church, near Temple-Bar, London ; and his text was part of 
the prophet Jeremiah's * Lamentation :? Lo, I AM THE MAN 
THAT HAVE SEEN AFFLICTION,' 

Within the firſt year of his taking orders, he had fourteen ad- 
vowlons of benefices offered him; but, being unwilling to leave 
London, he refuſcd them all, they lying in the country. In the 
latter end of 1617, he was choſen preacher of Lincoln's-Inn ; and 
two years aficr, by his majeſty's appointment, attended the earl of 
Doncaſter in his embaſly to Germany. In 1621, he was made 
dean of St. Paul's; and there was ſomething ſingular in the cir- 
cumſtances of conferring it. Ihe deanery becoming vacant, the 
king ſent for Dr. Donne, and ordered him to attend him the next 
day at dinner. When his majelty was ſet down, before he had 
eat any meat, he ſaid, Dr. Donne, I have invited you to dinner; 
and though you fit not down with me, yet I will carve to you of 
a- diſh, that I know you love well; for, knowing you love Lon- 
don, 


ſtating the objections made to the taking thoſe oaths, and with his 
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don, I do therbfore make you dean of St. Paul Ss; and when J have 
dined, then do you take your beloved diſh home to your ſtudy ; : tay 
grace there to yourſelf, and much good may it do you.” Soon 
after, the vicarage of St. Dunſtan's in the Weſt, and another bene- 
fice, fell to him, the advowſon of the former having been given him 
by the carl of Dorlet, of the latter by earl of Kent; which, together 
with his deanery, enabled him to live in, a-manner ſuitable to his 
rank, and to make a proper proviſion for his children. In 1523-4, 
he was choſen prolocutor of the convocation z; on which occaſion 
he ſpoke a Latin oration, as his inauguration-fſpeech, which is itill 
extant in the collection of his poems. About the ſame time he was 

pointed by the king to preach ſeveral occaſional fermons, at 
Paul: s-Croſs, and in other places; when he was repreſented to his 
majeſty, as having fallen in with the genera] numourof the pulpits, and 
inſinuated fears of the king's s inclination to he 04.4 The king ſent 
for him, and gave him an opportunity of jnitifying himfelt in his 
preſence ; which he did ſo clearly and latislabtorily, that the kin 
ſaid, he was right glad he reſted no longer under the ſuſpicion.” 
Donne then knecled down, thanked his majeſty, and proteſted his 
anſwer was faithful and free from all collution ; and therefore de- 
ſired that he might not riſe, till, as in like caſes he always had from 
God, ſo he might have from his majeſty fome allurance, that he 
ſtood clear and fair in his opinion. At which the king raifed him 
up from his knees, and proteſted that he bulieved him, knowing 
him to be an holeſt man, and not doubting of his affection. 

He was about this time liezed with a dangerous ſickneſs, which 
inclined him to a conſumption ; but he recovered, and publiihed 
upon that occafiona book of devotions, which he had compoſed in his 
illneſs. The ſecond edition, printed in 1624, in 12mo, is entitled, 
« Devotions upon emergent Occaſions in ſeveral Steps of his Sick- 
neſs.” He continued in perfect health til his ggth year; whe n, 
being with his eldeſt daughter, Mrs. Harvey, at Abery-Haich i in 
Eflex, in Augult 1630, he was taken with a fever, w hich brought 
on a conſumption. However, he retürned to London, and preached 
in his turn at court, as uſual, on the rift Friday in Lent 3 upon 
which occaſion his text was, To God the Lord belong the ues 
from death, Plal. Ixviii. 20. It was printed in 4623, under the 
title of © Death's Duel; or, a Conſolation to the Soul againit the 
dying Life and living Death of the Body; being his Jail Sermon, 
and called by his Maje ſty's Houſehold, Tak Docrox's ows Fu- 
NERAL SERMON.” Iſe died March 31. 1631, and was burie in 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, where a monument was erected 
over hum. 

Beiides the © Plendo-Martvr,” and book of devotions already 
mentioned, there are extant the follow! ng works of Donne; hs 7 
*« Poems ;** conſiſting of ſongs and fonnets, epigrams, elegies, epi- 
thalam! ns ſatires, letters, funcral elegies, holy tonnets, Kc. 
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publihed at different times. 2. Paradoxes, Problems, Eſſays, 


Characters. &. To which is added a Book of Epigrams, written 
in Latin by the fame Author, tranflated into Engliſh by J. Maine, 
D. D. And allo Ignatius's Conclave, a Satire, tranſlated out of the 
original Copy written in Latin by the fame Author ; ſound lately 
amongſt his own Papers, 1653,” 12mo. Part of this collection was 
publithed at different times before. 9. Three volumes of “ Ser- 
mons,“ in folio; the fir{t printed in 1640, the ſecond in 1649, the 
third in 1660. 4. Eilays in Divinity, &c. being ſeveral Diſqui- 
{itions interwoven with Meditations and Prayers, before he went into 
holy Orders, 1651,” 12mo. 5, © Letters to ſeveral Perſons of 
Honour, 1654,” 4to. Both theſe publiſhed by his fon. There are 
ſeveral of Donne's letters, and others to him from the queen of 
Bohemia, the earl of Carliſle, archbiſhop Abbot, and Ben ſonſon ; 
printed in a book, entitled, © A Cole ion of Letters made by Sir 
Tobie Matthews, Knt. 1660,” SV o. '6, © The ancient Hiſtory 
of the Septuagint;“ 
12mo. 7. © BIAOANATOZ: or, a Declaration of that Paradox 
or Theſis, that Seif-Homicide is wot ſo natural a Sin, that it may 
not be otherwiſe,” 1644, 1648, &c. 4to. He 1s alſo ſuſpected to 
be the author of a piece, entitled.“ A Scourge for Paper Perſe- 
cutors,” printed in the reign of James I. the running title of which 
at the top of every page, is “ Paper's Complaint.“ Beſides 120 
ſermons, he left, The Reſultance of 1400 Authors,” moſt: of 
them abridged and analyſed with his own hand. All the buſineſs 
likewiſe that paſſed of any public conſequence, either in this or any 
of our neighbouring nations, he abbreviated either in Latin, or in 
the language of that nation, and-kept them by him for uſeful me- 
morials. So he did the copies of divers letters and caſes of conſci- 
ence, that had concerned his friends, with his obſervations and 
ſolutions of them, and divers other matters of importance, all 
particularly and methodicaily digeited by him.” 

He had a fon john Donne, who was educated at Weſtminſter- 
School, and removed from thence to Chriſt- Church, Oxford, in 
1622. Afterwards he travelled abroad, and took the degree of 
LL D. at Padua, in Italy; and, in June 1638, was admitted to 
the ſame degree in the untverfity of Oxford. He died in 1662, and 
was buried in the church-yard of St. Paul, Covent-Garden. He 
publiſhed ſeveral frivolous things under his own name: among which 
i, The humble Petition of Covent- Garden againit Dr. John 
Bader, a Phyficiaa, anno 1602.” 


— ——— 


DOUSA (Janus), a very learned man, was born of a noble 


family at Nortwick in Holland, in 1545. He loſt his parents 
when very young, and was ſunt to ſeveral ſchools ; to one at Paris, 
2 mong the reit, where he mate a great progreſs in Greek and Latin 
jearnitg: When he had finithed bis education, he returned to his 
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own country, and married; and though he was ſcarcely grown up, 
he applied himſelf to affairs of ſtate, and was ſoon made a curator 
of the banks and ditches, which poſt he held above twenty years, 
and then reſigned it. But Douſa was not only a ſcholar and a 
ſtateſman, but likewiſe a ſoldier; and he behaved himſelf ſo well in 
that capacity at the ſiege of Leyden in 1574, that the prince of 
Orange thought he could commit the government of the town to 
none ſo properly as to him. In 1575, the univerſity was founded 
there and Douſa made firſt curator of it; which place he was 

very fit for, as well on account of his learning, as for his other 
deſerts. His learning was indeed prodigious ; and he had ſuch a 
memory, that he could at once give an anſwer to any thing that 
was aſked him, relating to ancient or modern hiſtory, or, in 
ſhort, to any branch of literature. IIe was, ſays Melchior Adam, 
and Thuanus fays the fame, a kind of a living library; the Varro 
of Holland, and the oracle of the univerlity of Leyden. His 
genius lay principally towards poetry, and his various productions 
in that way were numerous; and what ſeems remarkable enough, 
he compotled the annals of his own country, which he had collected 
from the public archives, in verſe. He wrote alſo a great many 
things in the critical way; as, notes, upon Horace, Salluſt, Plautus, 
Petronius, Catullus, Tibullus, &c. His moral qualities are ſaid to 
have been no leſs meritorious, than his intellectual and literary; for 
he was modeſt, humane, benevolent, and open. He was admitted 
into the ſupreme aſſembly of the nation, where he kept his ſeat, 
and diſcharged his office worthily, for the laſt thirtecen years of his 
life. He died in 1604, and his funeral oration was made by 

Daniel Heinſius. | 

He left four ſons behind him; the eldeſt of which, Janus Douſa, 
would, it he had lived, been a more extraordinary man than his 
father. Joſcph Scaliger calls hin the ornament of the world ; 
and ſays, that in the flower of his age he had reached the ſame 
maturity of wiſdom and erudition, as others might expect to reach 
after a life ſpent in ſtudy. Grotius alſo aſſures us, that his poems 
exceeded thoſe of his father; and that he afſiſted his father in com- 
poling the Annals of Holland.” He was born in 1372; and 
before he was well out of infancy, became, through the great 
care of his father, not only a good linguiſt and poet, but allo a 
good philoſopher and mathematician. To ali this he afterwards 
added an exquiſite knowledge of the civil law and of hiſtory. 
Belides a great many poems, which he compolcd in a very tender 
age, we have notes and obſervations which he made upon ſeveral. 
Latin poets. Thoſe upon Plautus were the produce of his 16th 
ear; and he was not above 19, when he publiſhed his book “ De 
Lebus Cealeſtibus,” and his Panegyric upon a Shadow.” His 
commentarzgs upon Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, were 
publiſhed the fame year. His extraordinary fame and merit 1 
| him 
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him to be made preceptor to the prince of Orange, and afterwards 
firſt librarian of the univerſity of Leyden. He died at the Hague, 
in his return from Germany; very immaturely, for his death hap- 
pened in 1597, when he.had not quite completed his 26th year. 
Douſa's three other ſons, George, Frahcis, and Theodorns, 
were all of them men of learning, though. not ſo much above the 
common ſize as Janus was. George was a good linguiſt ; travelled 
to Conſtantinople; and publiſhed a relation of his journey, with 
ſeveral inſcriptions which he found there and elſewhere. Alſo, in 
1607, he printed George Cedrenus's book, entitled,“ De Origi- 
nibus urbis Conſtantinopolitanæ,“ with Meurſius's notes upon it. 
Francis was far from wanting learning: for, in 1600, he publiſhed 
the epiſtles of Julius Cæſar Scaliger; his annotations upon Arif- 
totle's «© Hiltory of Animals ;” and ſome fragments of Lucilius, 
with notes of his own upon them. Theodorus, lord of Barken- 
ſtyen, publiſhed the chronicon of George Logotheta with notes, in 
1614; and in 1638, wrote a treatiſe, called “ Farrago Ethica 
variarum Linguarum, variorumque auctorum, &.“ 
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DRABICIUS (Nrcnoras), a celebrated enthuſiaſt, was born 
about 1587, at Stranſnitz in Moravia, where his father was bur-, 
gomaſter. He was admitted miniſter in 1646, and exerciſed his 
tunction at Drakotutz; and, when he was obliged to ſeek a 
retreat in foreign countries, on account of the ſevere edits of the 

_ emperor againſt the Proteitant religion, he retired to Leidnitz, a 

town in Hungary, in 1629. Having no hopes of being reſtored 
to his church, he turned woollen-draper ; in which occupation his 
wife, who was the daughter of one, was of great ſervice to him. 
Afterwards he forgot the decorum of his former character fo much, 
that he became a hard*drinker ; but the other miniſters, juſtly 
diſpleaſed at his conduct, informed their ſuperiors of it, who, in 
a ſynod which was called in Poland, examined into the affair. 
Here it was reſolved, - that Drabicius ſhould be ſuſpended from 
the miniſtry, if he did not live in a more edifying manner; and 
this obliged him to behave himſelf with more decency. 

When he was upwards fof 30 years of age, he commenced 
prophet. He had his firſt viſion in the night of Feb. 2g, 1628, 
and the ſecond in the night of Jan. 23, 1643. The firſt viſion 
promiſed him in general great armies from the North and Eaſt, 
which ſhould cruſh the houſe of Auſtria; the ſecond declared par- 
ticularly, that Ragotſki, prince of Tranſylvania, ſhould command 
the army from the Eaſt, and ordered Drabicius to inform lis 
brethren, that God was about to reſtore them to their own country, 
and to. revenge the injuries done to his people; and that they 
ſhould prepare themſelves for this deliverance by faſting an prayer. 
He received orders to write down what had been revealed to him; 
and to begin in the manner of the ancient prophets, © The word 
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of the Lord came unto me.” His viſions, however, were not paid 
much regard to at firſt, Theſe two were followed by many others 
in the ſame year 1643; and there was one, which ordered, that he 


ſhould open the whole affair to Comenius, who was then at Elbing 


in Pruſſia. One of hisviſions in 1644 aſlured him, that the imperial 
troops ſhould not deſtroy the refugees. "They committed great 
Favages upon the territories of Ragotſki, plundered the town of 
Leidnitz, and beſieged the caſtle. Drabicius ſhut himſelf up 
there, at id did not depend lo entirely upon the divine aſſurances, as 
to think human means unneceilary. He even ſet his hand to the 
Work: and fired one of the cannon himſelf. The Imperialiſts 
raiſed the ſiege; but ſoon after, beſieged rhe place again, and took 
he reffgees were plundered, and Dabricius fell into the hands 
of the Imperialits. This did not prevent him from going to Ra- 
gotſki, and telling him, Aug. 1045, that God commanded him to 
dellroy the houte of Aultria and the pope; and that, “ if he refuſed 
to attack that neſt of vipers, he would draw down upon his family 
a general ruin, which ſhould not ſpare even him that piſſeth againſt 
the wall.” The prince already knew, that Drabicins had all:med 
the chazacter of a prophet : for Drabicius, according to the repeated 
orders which he had received in his extaſies, had ſent him a copy of 
his revelations, which Ragotſki threw into the fire. The death of 
that prince, in Oct. 1647, plunged Drabicius into extreme ſorrow; 
who was in the utmoſt fear, Ieit his revelation ſhould vaniſh into 
ſmoke, and himſelf be expoicd to r.dicule. But he had one extatic 
conſolation, which re-animated him; and that w as, that God would 
fend him Comenius, to whom helſhould communicate his Writings. 
Comenius, having bufineſs in Hung yy in 1650, ſaw Drabicius 


there, and his prophecies; and made ſuch reflections as he thought 
proper, upon the viſion's having for three years before promiſed 
Drabicius, that he Ae have Comenius for a coadjutor. Muſt 
it not ſeem ſtrange, that Sigiſmond Ragotſki, being urge d by Dra- 

bicius to make war apainit the emperor, and by his mother to con- 
tinue in peace with him, could not tell what to do, bei ing attacked 
en both ſides with terrible threats? Drabicius denounced againſt 
him the judgments of the Almiphty, in caſe of peace; and his 
mother threatened d him with her curls, in caſe of war. Should not 
the prince have followed where reaſon and good policy would have 


ted, id have left theſe mad Peeps to have raved as long as they 


pleaſed, each in their own way? He: fat down kawever 1 in the 
utmoſt perplexity, ae! himſelf to the prayers of Urabi- 
cius and Comenius, and kept himſelf qu! et till his acat! a 


June 1654, Drabicius — reſtored to his miniſtry, and his 


ft 


viſions preſented themſelres more frequently than ever; ordering 
from time to time, that the 'y inoutd be communicated to his coad- 


jutor Comenius, that he mi zoht publiſh them to all nations and, 
languages, and particular! iy 0 the Turks at 51 Tartars. Comenius 
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found himſelf embarraſſed between the fear of God, and that of 
men: he was apprehenſive, that by not printing the revelations of 
Drabicius he thould difobey God, and that by printing them he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to the ridicule and cenſure of men. He 
took a middle way: he reſolved to print them, and not to diſtri- 
bute the copies; and upon this account, he entitled the book, 


Lux in S But his reſolution to conceal this light under a 


buthel did not continue long: it gave way to two remarkable 
events, which were taken for a grand criſis, and the unravelling 
of the myſtery. One of thele events was the irruption of George 
Ragotſki into Poland: the other the death of the emperor Ferdi- 
nand III. But theſe events, far from anſwering the predictions, 
ſerved only to confound them. Ragotſki periſhed i in His deſcent 
upon Poland; and Leopold, king of Hungary, was elected em- 
peror in the room of his father Ferdinand III. by which election, 
the houſe of Auſtria was almoft reſtored to its former grandeur, 
and the Proteſtants in Hungary abſolutely rumed. Drabicius was 
the greateſt ſufferer by this ; for the court of Vienna, being in- 
formed that he was the perſon who ſounded the trumpet againſt the 
houſe of Aultria, ſought means to puniſh him, and, as it is ſaid, 
ſucceeded in it. What became of him, we cannot learn: ſors 
ſay, that he was burnt for an impoſtor and falſe prophet, others, 
that he died in Turl; ey, whither he kad fied for refuge : but neither 
of theſe accounts 1s certain. 
The Lux in Tenebris' was printed by Comenius at Amſter- 
dam in 1637; and contains not only the revelations of our Dra- 
bicius, but thoſe alſo of Chriſtopher Kotterus, and of Chriſtina 
Poniatovia. Comenius publiſhed an abridgement of it in 1660, 
with this title, „ Revelationum divinarum in Uſum Sæculi noſtri 
factarum Epitome :** that is,“ An Epitome of the divine Reve- 
lations communicated for the Ule of this our age.” He reprinted 
the whole work, with this title, «© Lux e Tenebris novis Radiis 
aucta, &c.” Theſe new rays were a ſequel of Drabicius's reve- 
Jations, which extended to the year 1666. 
i 

DRAKE (Sir FRANCIS), one of our moſt diſtinguiſhed naval 
herocs, who flouriſhed in the reign of Elizabeth, was the ſon of 
Edmund Drake, a ſailor, and born near Taviſtock in Devonſhire, 
1505. He was brought up at the expence, and under the care, 
of Sir John Hawkins, who was his kinſman; and, at the age of 
eighteen, was puricr of a ſhip trading to Bilcay. At twenty, he 
made a voyage to Guinea ; and at twenty-two, had the honour to 
be made captain of the Judith. In that capacity, he was in the 
harbour of St. john de Ulloa, in the gulf of Mexico, where he be- 
haved moft gallantly in the glorious actions under Sir John Haw- 
kins, and returned with him to England with great reputation, 
though not worth a groat. Upon this, he projected a deſign 
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againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies; which he no ſooner pub- 
lithed, than he had volunteers enough ready to accompany him. 
In 1570, he made his firſt expedition with two ſhips ; and the next 
year with one only, in which he returned fafe, if not with ſuch 
advantages as he ee He made another expedition in 1372, 
wherein he did the Spaniards ſome miſchief, and gained conſidera- 
ble booties. In theſe expeditions he was much aſſiſted by a nation 
of Indians, who then were, and have been ever ſince, engaged in 
perpetual wars with the Spaniards, The prince of theſe people 
was nained Pedro, to whom Drake preſented a fine cutlaſs from 
his ſide, which he ſaw the Indian greatly admired. Pedro, in re- 
turn, gave him four large wedges ot gold, which Drake threw into 
the common ſtock, with this remarkable expreſſion, that “ he 
thought it but juſt, that ſuch as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a 
voyage on his credit, ſhould ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voy- 
age produced.” Then embarking his men, with all the wealth he 
had obtained, which was very conſiderable, he bore away for Eng- 

land. where he arrived in Auguſt 1573. | 
Elis ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable beha- 
viour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation; and the 
vie he made of his riches ſtill a greater. For, fitting ont three 
ſtout frigats at his own expence, he failed with them into Ireland; 
where, under Walter, earl of Eflex, the father of the famous un- 
fortunate earl, he ſerved, as a volunteer, and did many glorious 
actions. After the death of his noble patron, he returned into 
England; where Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to queen 
Elizabeth, privy-counſellor, and a great favourite, introduced him 
to her majeſty, and procured him countenance and protection at 
court, By this means he acquired a capacity of undertaking that 
grand expedition, which will render his name immortal. The firſt 
thing he propoſed was a voyage into the South-Seas through the 
Streights of Magellan, which was what hitherto no Engliſhman 
ever attempted. The project was well received at court: the 
queen furniſhed him with means; and his own fame quickly drew 
together a force ſufficient. The fleet, with which he failed on this 
extraordinary undertaking, conſiſted only of five ſmall veſſels, com- 
pared with modern ſhips, and no more than 164 able men. He 
failed from England Dec. 13, 1577, on the 25th ſell in with the 
coalt of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape Verd. March 13, 
he paſſed the equinoctial, made the coaſt of Brazil April 5, 1578, 
and entered the river de la Plata, where he loſt the company of 
two of his ſhips ; but meeting them again, and taking out their 
proviſions, he turned them adrift. May 29, he entered the port 
of St. Julian, where he continued two months, for the ſake of 
laying in proviſions: Aug. 20, he entered the Streights of Ma- 
on and Sept. 25 paſled them, having then only his own ſhip. 
Noy. 25, he came to Machao, which he had appointed for a PRs 
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f rendezvous, in caſe his ſhips ſeparated: but captain Winter, 
his Vice-admiral, having repaſſed the Streights, was returned to 
England. TI hence he continued his voyage along the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru, taking all opportunities of- ſeizing Spaniſh ſhips, 
and attacking them on ſhore, till his crew were ſated with plun- 
der; and then, coaſting North-America to the height of 48 degrees, 
he endeavoured to find a paſſage back into our ſeas on that fide, 
but could not. However, he landed, and called the country New 
Albion? taking poſſeſſion of it in the name and for the uſe of queen 
Elizabeth; and, having careened his ſhip, ſet fail from thence, 
Sept. 29, 1579, for the Moluccas. He is ſuppoſed to have choſen 
this paſlage round, partly to avoid being attacked by the Spaniards 
at a diſadvantage, and partly from the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, whence 
dangerous ſtorms and hurricanes were to be apprehended. Ott. 1g, 
he fell in with certain iſlands, inhabited by the moſt barbarous 
people he had met with in all his voyage: and, Nov. 4, he had 
light of the Moluccas, and, coming to Ternate, was extremely 
well received by the king thereof, who appears, from the moſt au- 
thentic relations of this voyage, to have been a wile and polite 
prince. Dec. 10, he made Celebes, where his ſhip unfortunately 
ran upon a rock Jan. gth following; from which, beyond all ex- 
pectation, and in a manner miraculoutly, they got off, and con- 
tinned their courſe. March 16, he arrived at Java Major, and 
from thence intended to have directed his courſe to Malacca ; but 
found himſelf obliged to alter his purpoſe, and to think of return- 
ing home. March 25, 1580, he put this detign in execution; and, 
June 15, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, having then on board 
57 men, and but three caſks of water. July 12, he paſſed the 
Line, reached the coaſt of Guinea the 16th, and there watered. 
Sept. 11, he made the iſland of Tercera; and, Nov. g, entered 
This voyage round the glube was per- 
formed in two years and about ten months. 

His ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenſe maſs of wealth he 
brought home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout the kingdom; 
ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly decrying him. Things 
continued in this uncertainty during the remainder of 1380, and 

At length they took a turn in 
favour of Drake: for, April 4, 1581, her majeſty, going to Dept- 
ford, went on board his ſhip ; where, after dinner, ſhe conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, and declared her abſolute ap- 
probation of all he had done. She likewiſe gave directions for the 
preſervation of his ſhip, that it might remain a monument of his 
own and his country's glory. | | 

In 1585, he failed with a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, and took 
the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Au- 
guſtin. In 1587, he went to Liſbon with a fleet of thirty fail ; 
and, having intelligence of a great fleet aſſembled in the 2 
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Cadiz, which was to have made part of the armada, he with great 
courage entered that port, and burnt there upwards of 10,000 tons 
of ſhipping: which he afterwards merrily called, “ burning the 
king of Spain's beard.” In 1388, when the armada from Spain 
was approaching our coaſts, he was appointed vice-admiral under 
Charles, lord Howard of Effingham, high-admiral of England, 
where fortune favoured him as remarkably as ever: for he made 
prize of a very large galleon, -commanded by don Pedro de Valdez, 
who was reputed the projettor of this invaſion. This lucky affair 
happened in the following manner: July 22, Sir Francis obſerving 
a great Spaniſh ſhip, floating at a diſtance from both fleets, ſent 
his pinnace to ſummon the commander to yield. Valdez replied, 
with much Spaniſh ſolemnity, that they were 450 ſtrong, that he 
himſelf was don Pedro, and flood much upon his honour, and 
thereupon propounded ſcveral conditions, upon which he was wil- 
ling to yield: but the vice-admiral replied, that he had no leiſure 
to parley, but if he thought fit inſtantly to yield ke might, if not, 
he thould ſoon find that Drake was no coward. Pedro, hearing the 
name of Drake, immediately yielded, and with 46 of his atten- 
dants, came aboard Drake's s ſhip. This don Pedro remained above 
two years his priſoner in England ; ; and, when he was releaſed, 

aid him for his own and his captain's liberties, a ranſom of 350i. 
Drake's ſoldiers were well recompenſed with the plunder of this 
ſhip; for they found in it 35,000 ducats, of gold, which was divided 
among them. 

In 1389. he commanded as admiral of the fleet ſent to reſtore don 
Antonio, king of Portugal, the command of the land- forces being 
given to Sir John Norris: but they were hardly got to ſea, before 
the commanders differed, and ſo the attempt proved abortive. The 
war with Spain continuing, a more effectual expedition was under- 
taken by Sir John Hawkins and Drake, apainit their ſettlements 
in the Weſt-Indies, than had hitherto been made during the whole 
courſe of it: but the commanders here again not agreeing about 
the plan, this alſo did not turn out fo uccelsully as was expected. 
All difficulties, before theſe two laſt expeditions, had given way 
to the {kill and fortune of Drake ; which probably was the rea- 
fon why he did not bear theſe di ſappointments ſo well as he other- 
wiſe would have done. A ſtrong ſenſe of them is ſuppoſed to have 
thrown him into a melancholy, which occaſioned a bloody-flux ; 
and of this he died on board his own ſhip, near the town of Nombre 
de Dios in the Weſt-Indies, Jan. 28, 1595-6. 

Sir Francis Drake was ow of ſtature, bak well 65 had a broad 
open chelt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, his beard 
full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of-a fair nc Wee 
with a freſh, cheerful, and very engaging countenance. - As na- 
vigation had been his whole {tudy, ſo he underitood it thoroughly, 
and was a perfect maſter in every branch, eſpecially in altronomy, 
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and in the application thereof to the art of ſailing. It is indeed 
true, that Sir Francis died without iſſug, but not a bachelor, as 
ſome authors have written; for he left behind him a widow, Eli- 
zabeth, daughter and {ole heireſs of Sir George Sydenham in the 
county of Devon, knight, who afterwards married William Cour- 
teney, Elq; of Powderham-Caſtle in the fame county. 
— vv— 
DRAKE (James), a celebrated political writer and phyſician, 


was born at Cambridge, in 1667 ; and, at 17, admitted a member 


of that univerlity, where he ſoon ditinguiſhed himſelf by his un- 


common parts and ingenuity. Some time before the Revolution, 
he took the degree of B. A. and after that of M. A. but, going 
to London? in 1693, and diſcovering a Pn ular genius to the ſtudy 
of phyſic, he was encouraged in the purſuit of it by Sir Thomas 
Millington, and the moſt eminent members of the college of phy- 
ſicians. In 1696, he took the degree of doctor in that faculty 3 
and was ſoon after elected F. R. 8. as likewiſe of the college of 
phyſicians. But whether his own inclination led him, or whether 
he did it purely to fupply the defects of 1 fortune, Which was not 
ſufficient to keep him a proper equipage as a phylician in town, 
he applied himſelf to writing for the bookſellers. In 1697, he 
was concerned in the public ation of a pamphlet, entitled, Com- 
mendatory Verſes upon the Author of Pines Arthur and King 
Authur.“ In 1702, he publiſhed in 8 uo.“ The Hiſtory of the 
laſt Parliament, begun at Weſtminſter Feb. 10, in the 12th Year 
of King William, A. D. 1700.“ This created him ſome trouble; 
for the Houſe of Lords, tlunking it reflected too ſeverely on the 
memory of king William, ſummoned the author before them in 
May 1702, and ordered him to be proſecuted by the attorney- 
general; who brought him to a trial, at which he was acquitted 
the year following. 

In 1704, being diſſatisfied with the rejection of the bill to pre- 
vent occational conformity, and with the diſgrace of ſome of his 
friends who were ſticklers for it, he wrote, in concert with Mr. 
Poley, member of Parliament for Ipſwich, © The Memorial of 
the Church of England: humbly offered to the Conſideration of all 
true Lovers of our Church and Conſtitution,“ 8vo. The rrea- 
ſurer Godolphin, and the other great officers of the crow n min hig 
intereſt, being therein ſeverely reflected on, were ſo highly offended 
at the publication of it, that they repreſented it to t! " queen as an 
inſult upon her honour, and intimation that the church was in dan- 
ger under her adminiſtration. Accordingly her majeſty took notice 
of it in her ſpcech to the enſuing parliament, Oct. 27, 1705; and 
was addreſſed by both houſes upon that occaſion. Soon after, the 
queen, at the petition of the Houſe of Commons, put out a pro- 
clamation for diſcovering the author of the © Memorial ;”” but no 
diſcovery could be made, The parliament was not the only body 
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that ſhewed their reſentment to this book; for the grand jury of 
the city of London having preſented it at the ſeſſions, as a falſe, 
ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, it was forthwith burnt in the ſight 
of the court then ſitting, and afterwards before the Royal- Exchange, 
by the hands of the common hangman. But though Drake then 
eſcaped, yet as he was very much ſuſpected of being the author of 
that book, and had rendered himſelf obnoxious upon other ac- 
counts to perſons then in power, occaſions were fought to ruin 
him it poſſible ; and a newſpaper he was publiſhing at that time 
under the title of Mercurius Politicus,” afforded his enemies the 
pretence they wanted. For, taking exception at ſome paſſages 
therein, they profecuted him in the „ in 1706. His 
caſe was argued at the bar of that court April go; when, upon a 
flaw in the information, the trial was adjourned, and in Novem- 
ber following the doctor was acquitted; but the government 
brought a writ of error. The ſeverity of this proſecution, joined 
to repeated diſappointments and ill uſage from ſome of his party, 
is ſuppoſed to have flung him into a fever, of which he died at 
Weſtminſter, March 2, 1706-7, not without violent exclamations 
againſt the rigour of his proſecutors. The“ Memorial” was re- 
printed in 8vo. in 1711, with an introductory preface containing 
the author's life and death. | 
Beſides the performances already mentioned, he made an Engliſh 
tranſlation of Herodotus,” which was never publiſhed. He 
wrote a comedy, called, The Sham-Lawyer, or the Lucky Ex- 
travagant;” which was acted at the Theatre-Royal in 1697. It 
is chiefly borrowed from two of Fletcher's plays, namely, The 
Spanith Curate,” and“ Wit without Money.” He was the 
editor of ** Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica: or, an impartial Hiſtory of 
all that happened between the Kings and Kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, from the Beginning of the Reign of William the 
Conqueror to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 170g,“ 8 vo. But 
whatever merit there might be in his political writings, or how- 
ever they might diſtinguiſh him in his lite-time, he is chiefly known 
now by his medical works: by that“ New Syltem of Anatomy“ 
particularly, which was finiſhed a little before his deceafe, and puh- 
liſhed in 1707, with a preface by W. Wagſtaffe, M. D. and reader 
ot anatomy at Surgeons-Hall. | . 


DRAKE (Francis), a ſurgeon at York, and an eminent an— 
tiquary, was much eſteemed by Dr. Mead, Mr. Folkes, the two 
Mr. Gales, and all the principal members of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies. He publiſhed in 1736. Eboracum ; or the 
_ Hiſtory and Antiquities of the City of York, from its Original to 
the preſent Time; together with the Hiſtory of the Cathedral 
Church, and the Lives of the Archbiſhops of that See, &c. By 
Francis Drake, of the City of York, Gent. F. R. S. and —— 
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of the Society of Antiquaries in London;“ a copy of which, 
with large MS. additions by the author, is in the hands of his fon, 
the Rev. William Drake, F. A. S. late maſter of the free-{chool 
at Felſted in Effex, and, in 1783, vicar of Illeworth, Middleſex, 
who has diſtingmſhed himſelf by ſeveral curious articles in the 
> Archzologia,” IV. 143. V. 137, 139, and would republiſh his 
father's book if the plates could be recovered. A metzotinto print 
of Mr. Drake, by Val. Green, was Fuba in 1771, from a 
picture by N. Drake, with this inſcription : « Franc. Drake Ar- 
miper, ** Eboracenſis, Reg. Soc. necnon Antiqu. Socius.“ 
2 

DRAKE (SAMUEL), was fellow of St. John's-College, Cam- 
bridge, and contemporary with the above Dr. Drake, who pub- 
liſhed | in 1729, folio, a fine edition of archbiſhop Parker's work, 

De Antiquitate Britannica: Eccleæ, & Privilegiis Eccleſiæ Can- 
eee cum Archiepiſcopis chuldem LXX.” The archbithop's 
own edition, publiſhed by himfelf in 1572, was exactly followed, 
which contained not only the lives of the archbiſhops, but allo a 
Cat: alogue of the chancellors, vice-chancellors, proctors, and com- 
mencers in the univerlity of Cambridge, from the year 1500 to 
1571, with many other matters relating to that univerſity. The 
copies of the arc hbithop's edition almoff all varying from one ano— 
ther, the correcteſt was made the text, and the variations of the 
reſt were laken notice of, Copper-plates were taken by the beſt 
hand of all the arms, frontiſpicces, and other decorations, in the 
edition of 1572. 

f — — 

DRARENZYORCH (ArnoLDUs), a profeſſor of hiſtory and 
eloquence” at Utrecht, died in 1748. He is memo for having 
given fine editions in ato. of two ancient authors,“ Titus Livius,“ 
7 weils. ande“ Silius Italicus,“ with very learned notes. He is allo 
the author of ſome ſmall works. 


— 9 7 Or 


DRAPER (Sir WILLIAM), was a ge ntleman who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf much in the war that was conducted with: een ſpirit and 
tuccels by Pitt. He is ſuppoſed to have received his grammar 
learning at Eton, and to have co mnpleted his education at the 
King's- College., Cambridge. After going through the regular 
gradations of ſervice, he was emp loved about the period of the 
capture of Fort St. David's; to raile a regiment of foot (the-ygth) 
to ſerve in the Euſt-Indies. Ihe regiment was ſoon completed at 
Chelmsford, in Kilex ; and colone! Draper, while the regiment 
lay in that toun, exhibited the model of an excellent officer, not 
merely by the ſtricteſt attention to military evolutions and di {cipline, 
but by taking care to inculcate in his men a becoming reverence for 
the Supreme Being, as well as of the neceſſity of a lite of ſobriety 
an decorum, That they might not want, morcover, the beſt 
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means of inſtruction, he purchaſed, at his own expence, a large 
number of bibles and common-prayers, to be diſtributed among 
them. In 1759, he behaved with the greatelt gallantry at Madras; 
and to his etterts, in conjunction with thoſe of colonel Laurence 
and Major Brereton, the railing Of tne liege of that ere 
fortreſs was owing. In 1760, be returned to England; and, 
1761, he was promoted to the rank of brigadier- general i in the ex- 
pedition againtt Belleifle. Being ſent again to the Eaſt- Indies, he 
condutted, in conjunction with admiral Corniſh, the expedition 
againit Manilla, the capital of the Philippine-Iflands, which fur— 
rendered on the 6th of October 1703, and was preſerved from plun— 
der by a ranſom of four millions of dollars, which, however, the 
Spaniards never paid. The colours taken at this place were pre- 
ſented to King's-College, Cambridge, and hung up, with proper 
ſolemnity, in its beautiful « 'napel, *Lhe ſervices of colonel Draper 
were rewarded by a red ribband ; and, upon the reduction of his 
regiment, the 79th, which had 1 ſo glorioully in the Eaſt— 
Inlies, his 0 unſolicited, gave him the 16th regiment of 
foot, as an equivalent. T his 15 reſigned to colonel (3 beanie: for 
his half pay, 120ol. Iriſh annuity. In 1769, we find him a lite- 
rary character engaged in detence of Kee friend the marquis ot 
Granby, in a contelt with the celebrated political writer, Junius. 
Unequal perhaps to his anragoniſls, he claimed neverthelels the 
praiſe of excellence in this . ind of writing. In October of the 
lame year, he made a voyage to South- Carolina for the recovery 
of his heult! ill, and took that opportunity « of making the tour of 
North America. He married, in this year, Mits De Lancey, the 
daughter of the chief juſtice of New- York. She died, July 1778 
leaving him a daughter, born in 14773, who ſurvived her father and 
enjgycd an ample fortune which came to her from her mother's 
relations. In 1779, Sir William Draper having then the rank of 
heutenant- gencral was 1 licut tenant= governor of Minorca. 
During the ſiege of that important place, he was unfortunately 
upon ill terms with the governor-cencral Murray, and, upon their 
return to England, the con queror of Manilla exhibited 29 charges 
againlt the gallant veteran 01 Qucbec. The court martial deemed 
27 frivolous and groundlets, and for the other two the governor 
was ordered to be reprimanded ; which order was remitted, and 
Sir Wullam Draper then ordered to make an apology to the ge- 
neral for a Wig nftituted the trial againſt him: this Sir Willum 
did, and atterwards lived in retirement at Bath. He died January 
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DRAYTON (MICHAEL), : n Engliſh poet, was born at _— 
ſhull, in the. Fd of Ather. a in the county of Warwick, 

15 3. His tam! 'Y Was ancient, and orig. ally deſcended from _ 
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genitors, as a learned antiquary of his acquaintance has recorded 

but his parents removing into Warwickfhire, our poet was born 
there. When he was but ten years of age, he appears to have 
been page to ſome perſon of honour, as we collect from his own 
words : and for his learning at that time, it appears pretty evidently 


in the ſame place, that he could then conſtrue his Cato, and ſome 


other little collection of ſentences. It appears too, that he was 
then anxious to know, © what kind of itrange creatures poets 
were?“ and deſired his tutor of all things, that, if poſſible, “ he 
would make him a poet.“ He was ſome time a ſtudent in the 
univerſity of Oxford ; and though We do not find that he took any 
degree there, yet it is conceived, that he ought to have had a place 
among the Oxford w riters, from the authority. of his intimate 
acquaintance Sir Aiton Cokain. 

In 1588, he ſcems, from his own deſcription of the Spaniſh 
invaſion, to have been a fpeCtator at Dover of its defeat; and 
might poflibly nave been engaged in ſome military poſt Or employ- 
ment there, as we find mention of his being well lpoken of by the 
gentlemen of the army. He took delight very early, as we have 
{cen, in the ſtudy of poetry ; and was eminent for his talent in this 
way, nine or ten years before the death of queen Elizabeth, if not 
ſomething ſooner. In 1593, he publiſhed a collection of pallorals, 
under the title of * Idea: the Shepherd's Garland, faſhioned in 
nine Eclogves; with Rowland's Sacrifice to the nine Mules,” 4to. 
dedicated to Mr. Robert Dudley. This Shepherd's Garland“ is 
the ſame with what was afterwards reprinted with emendations by 
our author in 1619, folio, under the utle of © Paſtorals, containing 
Eclogues; with the Man! in the Moon.“ It is remarkable, that the 
tolio edition of Drayton's works, printed in 1748, though the title- 
page profeiles to give them all, does not contain this part of them. 
Soon after he publithed ſome of thoſe grave and weighty poems, 
Which have rendered him moſt meme; and belt {upported his 
fame with polterity. His“ Barons Wars,” and © England's hero- 
ical Epiſtles;“ his “ Downfalls of Robert of Normandy, Matilda, 
and Garveſton ;” were all written betore 1398; for Which, and for 
his 5 qua lifications, he was highly celebrated at that time, 
and diſtinguithed not only as a preat genius, but as a good man. 

D: -ayton was one ol the foremolt of "Apollo' Ss troin, who welcomed 
James 1 0 his Britiih dominions, with a“ Congratulatory Poem, 
c. 1603,” 4to; and how this very poem, through ſtrange ill luck, 
might have proved his ruin, but for his patient and prudent cen; 
und der the indignity, he has, with as much frecdom as Was then 
convenient, informed us in the preface to his“ Poly- Albion, 8 
in his epiitle to Mr. George Sandys among his clegies. It is pro- 
bable, that the unwelcome reception it met with might deter him 
from attempting to raiſe himſelf at court. In 1613, he PUD! lithed 
the firtt part of his « Poly-Olbion;““ by which Greek title, ſigni- 
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90 very happy,” he denotes England; as the ancient name of 
Albion is by ſome derived from Olbion, happy. It is a chorogra- 
phical deſcription of the rivers, mountains, foreſts, caſtles, &c. in 
this iſland, intermixed with the remarkable antiquities, rarities, and 
commodities thereof. In 1626, we tind him ſtyled poet laureat, in 
a copy of his own verſes, written in commendation of Abraham 
Holland, and prefixed to the poſthumous poems of that author. In 
1627, was publiſhed the ſecond volume of his poems: containing 
his „Battle of Agincourt, Miſeries of Queen MM. garet, Court of 
Fairies, Quelt of "Cy nthia, Shepherd's Syrena, Elegies ; : alfo, 'The 
Moon-Calt,” which is a ſtrong ſatire upon the maſculine affecta- 
tions of women, and the effeminate dilguiſes of the men, in thoſe 
times. in 1630, he publiſhed another volume of poems in qto. 
entitled, The Muſes Elizium :**. with three divine poems, © On 
Noah's Flood. Moſes's Birth and Miracles, and David and 
Golah.” Theſe divine poems arc not reprinted in the late edition 
pf his works. 

Drayton died in 1631, and was buried in Weſlminſter- Abbey 
amongſt the poets. A handfomet; avieggmonument of blue marble 
Was raiſed over his grave the ſame year, and is adorned-with his 
cihpirs in buſto, laurèated. On one fide is a crett of Minerva's 
cap, and Pegaſus in an elcutchen on the other. The epitaph was 
chad [8 in letter of gold upon his monument, and ſaid to have had 

en Jonſon for its author. 
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DRELINCOURT (CHARLES, miniſter of the church of Paris, 
and a very extraordinary man, was born July 1; 595) at Sedan; 
where his father, who was well deſcended, had a confiderable poſt. 
He paſſed through the ſtudy of polite literature and divinity at Sedan, 
but was ſent to KLuimur, to go through a courie of philoſophy there 
under profeſſor Duncan. He was admitted miniſter in 1018, and 
diſcharged his | rpg near Langres, till he was called by the 
church of Paridin 1620. H c had: all the qualihcatic NS requiſite to 
a great miniſter. His ferinons were very edifying : he was incom- 
parably well ſkilled in comforting the lick : and he managed the 
affairs of the church with ſuch Kill and {uccelis, that he never failed 
of being conſulted upon every important occalton. Ihe ſervices he 
did the uch by his pen are excecdir ly great and numerous, 
Whether we conſider his books of devotion, or thoſe of comroverty. 
His firſt eflay was, A Lreatife of Preparation for the Lord's Sup— 
per.] This, and his“ Catechiſm,” © Short View of Controver- 
lies,“ un d Copſolations againſt the Fears of Death.“ have, of all 
his works, been the malt fre quently reprinted. Some of them, bis 
ko fiber on eat in particular, have Palle d through above 40 ed1- 
tions ; and have been tranflated inte Revere languogées, as . 
Dutch. Low Putch, Italian, and Englich. His * Charitable 
Vile, in bye voiumes, have ſerved fur a continnal con o ation to 
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private perſons, and for a ſource of materials and model to 
miniſters. He publiſhed three volumes of 4 Sermons,” in which, 
as in all the before- mentioned pieces, there is a wonderful vein of 
piety, eg e is very affecting to religious minds. Mis cane 
works are, The jubilee; « The Roman Combat;“ „The 
leſuit's Gut; 2 An Ana r to Father Couflin 7.4 Diſputes 
with the Bithop of Bellai, concerning the Honour due to the holy 
Virgin ;” “An Anſwer to La Milletterre; "2+ Dialogues againlt the 
Miſtionaries,”* in ſeveral voiumes ; “ The falſe Paſtor convicted 7 
« The falſe Face of Antiquity ;”* « The pretended Nullities of the 
Reformation ;* „ An Anſwer to Prince Ernelt of Heſſe;“ „An 
Anſwer to the Speech of the Clergy ſpoken by the Archbiſhop of 
Sens; © A Defence of Calvin.” ite wrote ſome letters, Which 
have been printed; one to the ducheſs of I remouille, upon her 
huſband's revolt from the Proteitant religion; one of conſolation, 
addreſſed to Madam de la 1 abaritere ; one upon the reſtoration of 
Charles II. king of Great-Britain ; ſome upon the Englit h epiſco- 
pacy, &c. He publiſhed alſo 8 prayers, {ome of which were 
made for the king, others for the queen, and others for the dauphin. 
Bayle tells us, that what he wrote againſt the church of Rome con- 
firmed the Proteſtants more than can be espreſſed; for with the 
arms with which he furnithed them, fuch as wanted the advantage 
of learning, were enabled to vppoſe the monks and pariſh prieſts, 
and to contend with the millionaries. His writings made him con- 
ſidered as the fcourge of the Papiſts; yet, like Monf. Claude, he 
was much eſteemed and cven . by them. For it was well 
known, that he had an eaſy acceſs to the ſecretaries of tate, the 
fic{t preſident, the king's advocate, and the civil heutenant ; though 
he never made any other uſe of his intereſt with them, than to affiſt 
the afflicted churches. He was highly eſtcemed by the great 
perſons of his own religion, foreign princes and noble emen, on 
ambaſſadors of England and France; ; and particularly by the hoale 
of Heſſe. He died Nov. 3, 1669, in a moit pious diſpolition. He 
had always been extremely afliduous in prayer; and it is ſaid, that 
in the latter part of his life, it he was alone, he never heard the 
clock ſtrike, but he fell down upon his knees and addreſſed himſelf 
to God. His“ Lalit Hours” were publithed after his deceaſe, and 
annexed to his“ Conlolations againtt the Fears of Death,“ in the 
later editions of that book. | 
He married, in 1625, the only daughter of a ch merchant of 
Paris; by whom he had fixteen child: ren. The ſeven firſt were 


ſons; the reſt intermixed, fix ſons and three daughters. Laurence, 
the eldeſt of ail, was at i1:{t miniſter at Rochelle; but, being obliged 


to leave that church by an edict, he went to Niort, wie he died 
in 1680, having Joit his fight about fix months before. Ile was a 
very le: arned man and a good preacher. He left ſeveral fine ſermons, 
and likewile a collection of Chriſtian ſonztets, which are extremely 
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n 8 and highly eſteemed by thoſe who have a taſte for piety as 
well as wit. 1 hey had gone through {ix editions in 1693. Henry, 
the ſecond fon, was allo a miniſter, and publiſhed ſermons. The 
third fon was the famous Charles Drelincourt, profeſſor of phylic 
at Leyden. He was born at Paris in 1633, and taking the degree 
of M. D. at Montpellier, in 1654, was immediately choſen tirit 


phyſician to the armies of the king of France in Flanders under | 


marſhal 'Turenne. Afterwards marrying at Paris, he had an invi- 
rs to the profeſſorſhip of phyſic at Leyden, in 1668; which 
place he accepted, and diſcharged the funttions of it with extra- 
ordinary ſucceſs. He lcrved king William and queen Mary of 
England, till their advancement to the throne ; : and it was to him 
alone, that the king intruſted the care of his conſort, in her journey 
to the waters of Alx in 1681. Bayle has given him a great charac- 
ter. As a man, he deſcribes him wary. e triendly, pious, and 
charitable ; : as a ſcholar verſed in the Greek and Latin tongues, and 
in all polite literature, in as high a degree, as it he had never applied 
himſelf to any thing elſe; 8 profeſſor of phyſic, clear and exact 
in his method of reading lectures, and of a ſtill in anatomy univer- 
ſally admired ; as an author, one whoſe writivgs are of an original 
and inimitable character. This great and amiable man died at 
Leyden, May 1697; leaving behind him one ſon of his own name. 
Anthony, a fourth ſon, was a phylician at Orbes, in Switzerland 


and afterwards ap pointed phyſician extraordinary by the magiſtrates 


of Bern. A fifth ſon died at Geneva, while he ſtudied divinity 
there. Peter Drelincourt, a ſixth, was a prieſt of the church of 
England, and dean of Armagh. 

All his other children died either in their infancy, or in the 
flower of their youth, except a daughter, who married to. Mont. 
Malnoc, advocate of the parliament of Paris; and who, inſtead of 
following him to Holland. whither he retired with his Proteſtantiim 
at the time of the draguonade, continued at Paris, where the 
openly profeſſed the Roman Catholic religion. 

[ — — — | 

DRESSERUS (MATTHEW), a learned German, was born at 
Erfort, the capital of Thuringia, in 1536. The firlt academical 
lectures which he heard, were e K and Melancthon, at 
WW ;ttembe erg; but he had not the advantage of them long, becaule 
the air of that country not agreeing w th his conſtitution, he was 
obliged to return to IErfort, where he {tudied Greek. When he 
had taken the degree of M. A. in 1559, he read lectures in rhetoric 


at home, and aitcrwards taught polite literature and the Greek 


tongue in the college of Erfort, When he had gone on in this way 
ſixteen years in his own country, he was invited to Jena, to upp'y 
the place of Lipſius, as profet Hor of hiſtory and eloquence. 14e 

pronounced his maugural oration in 1574, Which was afterwards 


printed with ther ot his orations. Some time after, he went to 
Meiflen 
2348 „ 
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Teiffen, to be head of the college there; and having continued 
_ fix years, he obtained in 1581, the profeſſorſhip of polite 
Jearning in the univerſity of Leipſic; and a particular penfion was 
ſettled on him to continue the © Hiltory of Saxony.” Upon his 
Ce oming to Leipltc, he found dread! Ful diſputes among the doctors, 
Some endeavoured to introduce the lubtleties of Ramus, rejecting 
the doctrine of Ariſtotle, while others oppoſed it; and fome were 
deſirous of advancing towards Calviniſm, while * would tuffer 
no innovations in Lutheran im. Dreflerus defired to avoid both 
extremes: and becanie the difpute concerning the novelties of 
Ramus greatly diſturbed "= philoſophical community, he was very 
ſolicitous to keep clear of it But the electoral commiſſary diverted 
him from this pacific detign; and he became the molt zealous op- 
poſer of Rail that ever was known in that country. 
Dreflerus ſpent the remainder of his life at Leipiic, where he died 
In 1007. He married in 1525; and, becoming a widower in 1598, 
he married again two years aiter, He was a man of great induſtry, 
and not caſily tired with applying , as he fhewed at Erfort; for he 
brought ail his colleagues, who except one were Roman Catholics, 
to conſent, that the confeſſion of Augfburg and Hebrew ihould be 
taught in the univeriity. He was the author of ſeveral works, which 
now are not uſeful or curious enough to deierye a particular 
account. c 


— — ↄ ; 

DRINKER (EpwarD), was born on the 24th of December 
1680, in a fmall cabin near the preſent corner of Walnut and 
Second Stiects in the city of Philadelphia. His parents came from 
a place called Beverly, in Maſſachuſet's-Bay. The banks of the 
Delaware, on which the city of Philadelphia now ſtands, were 
inhabited, at the time of his birth, by Indians, and a few Swe 
and Hollanders. Ie often talked to his companions of picking 
wortleberries, and catcning rabbits, on ſpots now the moſt populous 
and improved of the city, "He recollecled the ſecond time William 
Penn caine to Pennſylvania, and uſed to point to the place where 
the cabin ſtood, in which he and his friends that accompanied him 
were accommodated upon their arrival. At twelve years of age he 
went to Bolton, where he lerved an apprenticethip to a cabinet- 
maker. In the year 1745, he returned to Philadelphia with his 
family, where he lived till the time of his death. He was four 
Lincs married, and had ei ighreen children, ail of whom were by his 
firit wife. At one ume of his life he fat down at his own table 
with tourtecn children. Not long before his death he heard of the 
birth of a grand-child to one of his grand-chiidren, the fifth in 
ſucceilion from himſelt. 

He retained all his faculties till the laſt years of his life ; even his 
memory, fo early and fo generally diminiſhed! by age, was but jittle 
impaiicd. He not only remembered the incide nts of his childhood 
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or youth, but the events of later years, and ſo faithful was his 
memory to him, that his fon ſaid that he never heard him tell 
the fame {tory twice, but to different perſons and in different 
companies. His cyc-ſight failed him many years before his death, 
but his hearing was unitormly perfect and unimpaired. His appe- 
tite was good till within a few weeks before his death. He gene- 
rally ate a hearty breakfaſt of a pint of tea or coffee, as ſoon as he 
got out Cf his bed, with bread and butter in proportion. He ate 
}: kewiſe at eleven vo clock, and never failed to eat plentifully at 
dinner of the grolleſt ſoltd food, He drank tea in the evening, but 
never ate any iupper. Tie had loſt ail his tecth thirty years before 
his death (his ſon ſays, by drawing excetlive hot ſmoke of tobacco 
into his mouth); but the want of ſuitable maſtication of his food 
did not prevent its ſpeedy digeſtion, nor impair his health. Whether 
the gums, hardened by age, ſuppiied the place of his teeth in a certain 
degree, or whether the juices of the mouth and ſtomach became ſo 
auth more acrid by time, as to perform the office of difſolving the 
food more ſpecdily and more perfectly, is not known ; but it has been 
often obſerved, that old p eople are more ſubject to exceſlive eating 
than young ONES, Al that they luuffer fewer inconveniences from it. 
Fic was inquilitzve alter news in the laſt years of his life; his edu- 
cation did not lead him to mereaſe the ſtock of his ideas in any other 
Way. But it is a fact well worth attending to, that old age, inſtead 
of diminithing, always increates the delire of xnowledge. It mult 
afford ſome contolation to thoſe w ho expect to be old, to ee 
that the infirinitics to which the decays of nature expoſe the human 
body, are rendered more tolerable by the enjoyments that are to be 
| derived from the appetite for 1; entual and intellectual food. 
( Drinker was remarkably ſober and temperate, Neither hard 
tabqur, nor company, nor WE ufual as of human lite, nor 


ſtrong ink. j 2 he "laſt Nernty⸗ ices years __ his life he drank 
twice every day a draught of toddy, made with two table-ſpoonfuls 


Neat. — N 


N of ſpirit in halt a pint of water. His fon, a man of 59 years of 
| age, declared he had never ſeen him intoxicated. The time and 
x manner in which he ufcd (pirituors s Iiguors, contributed to lighten 
. the weight of his years, and probably. 10 prolong his life. 
iv He enjoyed an uncommon thare of health, infomuch that in the 
of conrle of his long life he was never confined more than three days to 
1 his bed. He often declared that he had no idea of that molt dif- 
"lf tieſling paiu called the head-ach. IIis fleep was interrupted a little 
of In the Jail years of his life with a defluxion in his brealt, which 
| produced what is commonly called the old man's couph. 
4 The character of this aged citizen was not ſum med up in his 
1 negative e of temperance: he was a man of a moſt amiable 


and ind Lo every body; his religious principles were as lteady as his 


v temper; © d age had not curdled his blood; he was uniformly cheerful 
1 
| morals 
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morals were pure; he attended public worſhip above thirty years in 
the Rev. Dr. Sproat's church, and died in a full aſſurance of a happy 
immortality. The life of this man is marked with ſeveral circum- 
ſtances which perhaps have ſeldom occurred in the life of an indivi- 
dual ; he ſaw and heard more of thoſe events which are meaſured 
by time, than have ever been ſeen or heard by any man ſince the 
age of the patriarchs ; he ſaw the ſame ſpot of earth in the courſe 


of his life covered with wood and buſhes, and the receptacle of 


beaſts and birds of prey, afterwards become the ſeat of a city, not 
only the firſt in wealth and arts in the new, but rivalling in both 
many of the firſt cities in the old world. He faw regular ſtreets 
where he once purſued a hare ; he faw churches riſing upon moraſſes, 
where he had often heard the croaking of frogs ; he ſaw*wharts and 
warehouſes where he had often ſeen Indian ſavages draw fiſh from 
the river for their daily ſubſiſtence; and he ſaw ſhips of every ſize 
and uſe in thoſe fireams where he had been uſed to Tee nothing but 
Indian canoes ; he ſaw a ſtately edifice filled with legiſlators on the 
ſame ſpot, probably, where he had ſeen an Indian council fire; he 
ſaw the firſt treaty ratified between the newly-contederated powers 
of America and the ancient monarchy of France, with all the for- 
malities of parchments and ſeats, on the fame ſpot, probably, where 
he once ſaw William Penn ratify his firft and laſt treaty with the 
Indians without the formalities of pen, ink, or paper; he ſaw all 
the intermediate ſtages through which a people paſs from the moſt 
ſimple to the molt complicated degrees of civilization; he ſaw the 
beginning and end of the empire of Great-Britain in Pennſylvania. 

He had been the ſubje of ſeven crowned heads, and afterwards 
died a citizen of the newly-created republic of America, Nov. 17 
1782, aged 102. 


DRUIDS, prieſts of the ancient Gauls and Britons, and ſo 
called from the Greek word“ Drus,” an oak, becauſe they inha- 
bited the woods, and held thoſe trees to be facred. Where this 
order of men began, and from what origin they derived their rites 
and inſtitutions, has been, and is like to continue, a matter of dif- 
pute. The generality make Gaul the ſeat of their origin; but 
Julius Cæſar, who has given a clearer and fuller account of them 
than any ancient writer, ſuppoſes it to have been Britain. 


Cicero mentions the Druids, as an order of men, who profeſſed 


natural knowledge, and to foretel future events, partly by augury, 
and partly by pure ſagacity. Tacitus relates, that the Druids in- 
habited Mona, an itland of Britain (now called Angleſea) when 
Suetonius made a deſcent upon it; and deſcribes their conſternation 
and behaviour upon that occaſion. They ſacrificed men, as it is 
ſaid, on certain occaſions, for which reaſon they were not tolerated 
by ſome of the Roman emperors. Thoſe ſacriſices, at leaſt, were 
prohibited by Auguſtus and Tiberius ; and, as Suetonius relates, 
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quite aboliſhed by Claudius: but there is reaſon to think, that 
Druidiſm continued, till it was ſwallowed up in Chriſtianity. 
3 

DRUMMOND (WILLIAM), a native of Scotland, was born 
in 1585: his father, Sir John Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
gentleman uſher to James VI. He had his education at Edinburgh, 
and after that was ſent to France in 1606. He ſtudied the civil 
law at Bourges, in which he made ſuch a progreſs, as occalioned 
the preſident Lockhart to fay, that if Drummond had followed the- 
practice, he would have made the belt figure of any lawyer in his 
time. But his genius leading him to politer literature, he relin— 
E all thoughts of the bar, and betook himſelf to his pleaſant 
eat at Hawthornden. Here he ſpent his time in reading Greek and 
Latin authors, and obliged the world with ſeveral fine productions. 
He wrote his“ Cypreſs Grove,” a picce of excellent proſe, after a 
dangerous fit of ſickneſs; and about this time Ins © Flowers of 
Sion,“ ” inverſe, But the death of an amiable lady, he was jult 
going to eſpouſe, obliged him to quit his retirement. This affected 
him ſo deeply, that he went to Paris and Rome, between which 
places he reſided eight years. He trayelled allo through Germany, 
France, and Italy; where he viited univerſities, converſed with 
learned men, and made a Choice collection of the beſt ancient Greek, 
and of the modern Spaniſh, French, and Italian books. He then 
returned to his native country, where a civil war was juſt ready to 
break out: upon which he retired again, and in this retirement is 
ſuppoſed to have written his © Hiſtory of the Five James's,” fuc- 
ceſſively kings of Scotland, which was not publiſhed till after his 
death. Beſides this, he compoſed feveral other tracts againſt the 
meaſures of the Covenanters, and thoſe engaged in the oppoſition 
of Charles I. In a piece called © Irene,” he harangues the king, 
nobility, and clergy, about their mutual miſtakes, fears, and jea- 
louſies: he lays before them the conſequences of a civil war from 
indiſputable arguments and the hiſtories of paſt times, "The great 

marquis of Montroſe wrote a letter to him, defiring him to print 
this Irene, as the beit means to quiet the minds of a diſtracted 
people: he likewiſe ſent him a protection dated Aug. 1645, imme— 
diately after the battle of Kyliyth, with a letter, in which he com- 
mends his learning and loyalty. He wrote other things alſo, with 
the ſame view of promoting peace and union; ot calming the 
diſturbed minds of the people, of reaſoning the better fort into 
moderation, and checking the growing evils, which would be the 
conſequence of their obltinacy. He died in 1649, after having mar- 
ried a wife five years before, by whom he had ſome children: 
William, who was knighted in Charles the IId's time: Robert; 
and Elizabeth, who was married to Dr. Henderſon, a phyſician at 
Edinburgh. He had a great intimacy and correſpondence with the 


two famous Engliſh poets, Drayton and Jonſon: the latter of 
WHOM 
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whom travelled from London on foot, to fee him at his ſeat at 
Hawthornden. His works confiſted of ſeveral things in verſe and 
roſe; an edition of which, with his life prefixed, was printed in 
folio at Edinburgh, 1711. | | 
— | 
DRUSIUS (Jon), a moſt learned man among the Proteſtants, 
was born at Oudenard in Flanders in 1555. He was deſigned for 
the ſtudy of divinity, and ſent very early to Ghent to learn the 
languages thrre, and afterwards to Louvain to paſs through a 
courſe of philoſophy : but his father, having been outlawed in 1567, 
and deprived of his citate, retired to England, and Druſius toon 
followed him ; though his mother, who continued a good Catholic, 
did all ſhe could to prevent him. His ſtudies were taken care of, 
and maſters provided for him: and he had ſoon an opportunity of 
learning Hebrew under Anthony Cevellier, who was come over to 
England, and taught that language publicly in the univerſity of 
Cambridge. Druſius lodged at his houſe, and had a great ſhare in 
his friendſhip. He did not return to London till 1371; and, while 
he was preparing to go to France, the news of the maſſacre on 
St. Bartholomew made him changs his reſolution. Soon after this, 


he was invited to Cambridge by Cartwright, the profeſſor of divi- | 


nity; and alſo to Oxford, whither he went, and became profeſſor 
of the Oriental languages there at the age of 22. He taught them 
at Oxford four years with great ſucceſs: after which, being de- 
firous of returning to his own country, he went to Louvain, where 
he ſtudied. the civil law. The troubles on the account of religion 
obliged him to come back to his father at London; but, upon the 
paciſication of Ghent in 1576, they both returned to their own 
country. The ſon tried his fortune in Holland, and was appointed 
profeſſor of the Oriental tongues there in 1577. While he conti- 
nued in this ſtation at Leyden, he reſolved to marry ; and he mar- 
ried in 1580 a young gentlewoman of Ghent, who was more than 
half a convert, and became a thorough Proteſtant after her mar- 
riage. The ſtipend allowed to Drufius in Holland not being 
{ufficient to ſupport himſelf and family, he gave intimations, that if 
better terms ſhould be offered him elſewhere, he would accept 
of them. The prince of Orange, being informed that he had in a 
manner expoſed himſelf to the beſt bidder, wrote to the magiſtrates 
of Leyden, to take care not to loſe a man of his merit. However 
they ſuffered him to remove to Frieſland, whither he had been 
invited to be profeſſor of Hebrew in the univerſity of Franeker. 
He was admitted into that profeſſorſhip in 1585, and diſcharged 
the functions of it with great honour till his death, which happened 

in 1616. 8 
He was the author of ſeveral works, which ſhew him to have 
been well ſkilled in Hebrew, and to have gained a conſiderable 
knowledge in the Jewiſh antiquities, and the text of the © Old 
a3 2 Teſtament.“ 
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Teſtament.“ His abilities were ſo well known and fo publicly 
acknowledged, that the States-General ordered him, in 1600, to 
write notes upon the moſt difficult paſſages of the“ Old Teſta- 
ment,” and promiſed him a penſion of 400 florins a year for 
ſeveral years. They wrote a letter to the States of Frieſland, 
May 18, 1601, to defire them to diſpenſe with all Druſius's 
employments, which might retard that work : and accordingly the 
deputies of the States diſcharged him from all his academical 
functions, permitting him to ſubſtitute another perſon for his 
ordinary une and paying his amanuenſis. He laboured upon 
Geneſis, Exodus, Leviticus, and the moſt difficult paſſages of 
the Pentateuch ; upon the books of Joſhua and Samuel; but, 
being frequently diſturbed in the execution of this work, he could 
not publiſh any part of it, though it was publiſhed afterwards. 
He had been thought of before for a new tranſlation of the“ Bible”? 
into Low Dutch, and the deputics of the States of Frieſland gave 
him a commiſſion, in 1596, to undertake that work, in conjunc- 
tion with the ſieur de Sainte Aldegonde and others; but ſome 
perſons ſucceeded in their endeavours to exclude him. He held a 
vaſt correſpondence with the learned; and, belides the letters 
which he received in Hebrew, Greek, French, Englith, and Low 
Dutch, there were found 2300 Latin letters among his papers. 
He was a man of great modeſty,” and an uncommon freedom from 
prejudices; which making him more reſerved than many others in 
condemning and applauding, occaſioned him to be decried as a bad 
Proteſtant, and created him many enemies, who treated him with 
ill language. | 

His wife is ſuppoſed to have died in 1399, by whom he had 
three children: a daughter, born at Leyden in 1582, and married 
in 1604 to Abel Curiander, who wrote the life of his father-in- 
law. He had another daughter, born at Franeker in 1587, who 
died at Ghent, whither ſhe had taken a journey about buſineſs. 
A prieſt, knowing her to be dangeroutly ill, went to confeſs her, 
and to give hex extreme unction; but the immediately ſent him 
away, and her huſband (for ſhe was married) was ready to beat 
him. It was with great expence and danger, that her body was 
removed into Zealand; for at Ghent they threatened to deny it 
burial. He had alſo a ſon, who, if he had lived longer, would 
have been a prodigy of learning. Ile was born at Franeker in 
1588, and his name was John Druſius as well as his father's. He 
began at hve years old to learn the Latin and Hebrew tongues : ar 
ſeven he explained the Hebrew Pialter fo exactly, that a Jew, 
who taught Arabic at Leyden, was prodigioully ſurpriſed at it: 
at nine he could read the Hebrew without points, and add the 


oints where they were wanted, according to the rules of grammar. 


Te ſpeke Latin as readily as his motherstongue; and could make 
mimlelf underitood in Engliſh. At 12 he wrote extempore, in 
verſe 
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verſe and proſe, after the manner of the Jews. At 17 he made a 
ſpeech in Latin to our James I. in the midſt of his court; and was 
admired by all that were preſent. He had a lively genius, a ſolid 
judgment, a ſtrong memory, and an indefatigable ardòur for ſtudy. 
He was likewiſe of an agreeable temper, which made him greatly 
beloved; and had noble inclinations, with a ſingular turn of piety. 
He died, aged 21, of the ſtone, in England, at the houſe of Dr. 


William Thomas, dean of Chicheſter, who allowed him a very 


conſiderable ſalary. He left feveral works; a great many letters in 
Hebrew, verſes in the ſame language, and notes on the Proverbs of 
Solomon. He had begun to tranſlate into Latin the“ Itinerary of 
Benjamin Tudelenſis,“ and the“ Chronicle of the Second Tem- 
ple;” and digeſted into an alphabetical order the“ Nomenclator 
of Elias Levita;” to which he added the Greek words, which 
were not in the firſt edition. | b 
| 3 | 
DRYADES, certain female Pagan deities, who preſided over 
woods. Their name is derived from the Greek word 6205;, which, 
though it properly {ignifies an oak, ſignifies alſo, in a leſs rigorous 
and more general ſenſe, all ſorts of trees. 'The Dryades had the 
liberty of walking about and diverting themſelves, and could fur- 
vive the deſtruction of thoſe woods, of which they had the direction: 
in which reſpect their condition was much happier than that of the 
Hamadryades, who were lo cloſe united each to her tree, that they 
rew up and died together with it. The Hamadryades,” ſays 
Servius, “are nymphs which are born and die with trees; of 
which kind was the nymph whom Eryſichthon flew. Ovid tells 
us, that when he cut down the tree, a voice was heard, and blood 
ſprung out.” It is ſaid, theſe nymphs were fometimes extremely 
grateful to thoſe who preſerved them from death,; and that they, 
who did not regard their humble entreaties to ſpare the trees they 
depended on, were punithed for it. 

The poets have uſed the Dryades and Hamadryades promiſcu- 
ouſly : they have alſo ſometimes taken the Hamadryades for the 
Naiuds, who were water-nymphs ; and the Naids for the Oreades, 
who were nymphs of the mountains. They did not confine them- 
{elves exactly to the definition of each {pecics, but confounded 
them at pleaſure. | 

— —— ; 
DRYDEN (Jonas), an illuſtrious Engliſh poet, was ſon of 
Eraſmus Dryden, of Tichmerſhi in Northamptonſhire, gd ſon of 
Eraſmus Dryden, of Canons-Aſliby in the fame county, baronet ; 
and born at Aldwincle near Oundle in that county, Aug. 9, 1631. 
He was educatcd in grammar-learniug at Veſtminiter-School, being 
king's ſcholar there, under the famous Dr. Buſby ; and was from 
thence elected, in 1659, a ſcholar of Trinity-College, Cambridge. 
During his ſtay at ſchool, he tranflated “ The third Satire of 
| | | i Periivs”? 
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Perſius** for a Thurſday-night's exerciſe, as he tells us himſelf, in 
an advertiſement at the head of that ſatire ; and, the year before he 
left it, wrote a poem“ On the Death of the Lord Haſtings :** 
which however was but an indifferent performance, and particu- 
Jarly defective in point of harmony. In 1638, he publiſhed 
« Heroic Stanzas on the late Lord Protector, written after his 
Funeral :** and, in 1660, “ Aſtræa Redux, a Poem on the happy 
Reſtoration and Return of his facred Majeſty Charles IT.” In 
1662, he addreſſed a poem © To the lord-chancellor Hyde, pre- 
ſented on New-Year's-Day ;” and, the ſame year, publiſhed « A 
Satire on the Dutch.” His next production was “ Annus Mira- 
bilis: The Year of Wonders, 1666, An Hiſtorical Poem :* printed 
in 1667. His reputation as a poet was now ſo well eſtablithed, 
that this, together with his attachment to the court, procured him 
the place of poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to Charles II. which 
accordingly he took poſſeſſion of, upon the death of Sir William 
Davenant, in 1668. This year he publiſhed, “ An Effay upon 
Dramatic Poeſy,” and dedicated it to Charles earl of Dorſet and 
M:ddlefex. In the preface we are told, that the drift of this 
diſcourſe was to vindicate the honour of our Engliſh writers from 
the cenſure of thoſe who unjuſtly prefer the French. The eſſay 
is drawn up in the form of a dialogue. It was animadverted upon 
by Sir Robert Howard, in the preface to his “ Great Favourite, or 
Duke of Lerma :? to which Dryden replied in a piece prefixed to 
the ſecond edition of his“ Indian Emperor.” In 1669, his firſt play, 
a comedy, called, The Wild Gallant,“ was acted at the theatre- 
royal; but with fo little ſucceſs, that, if the author had not had a 
peculiarly ſtrong inclination to dramatic writing, he would have 
been ſufficiently diſcouraged from any further attempts in it. He 
went on, however, and, in the ſpace of 25 years produced 27 
plays, beſides his other numerous poetical writings. T hele plays 
were collected, and publithed in 6 vols. 12mo. in 1725: to which 
is prefixed the © Eſſay upon Dramatic Poetry,” and a dedication 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, by Congreve, wherein the author is ſet 
in a very dangerous light. 8 | 

In 1671, he was publicly ridicuied on the ſtage, under the 
character of Bays, in the duke of Buckinoham's famous comedy, 
called, ]“ The Rehearſal.“ The character of Bays, as we are 
told in the key printed with that fatirical performance in 1735, was 
originally intended for Sir Robert Howard, under the name of 
Bilboa; but the repreſentation being put a {top to by the plague's 
breaking out in 1663, it was laid by for ſeveral years, and not 
exhibited on the ſtage till 1671. During this interval, Dryden 
being advanced to the laurel, the noble author changed the name of 
his poet from Bilboa to Bays; and made great alterations in his 
play, in order to ridicule ſeveral dramatic performances, which had 
appeared ſince the firſt writing of it, and particularly ſome of Dry- 
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den's. He affected to deſpiſe the ſatire, as appears from his 
dedication of the tranſlation of“ Juvenal and Perſius; '“ where, 
ſpeaking of the many OP and libels that had been written 

- againſt him, he ſays: © I anſwered not the Rehearſal, becauſe I 
knew the author fat to himſelf when he drew the picture, and was 
the very Bays of his own farce; becauſe allo J knew, that m 
betters were more concerned than I was in that fatire ; and laſtly, 
becauſe Mr. Smith and Mr. Johnfon, the main pillars of it, were 
two ſuch languiſhing gentlemen in their converſation, that I could 
liken them to nothing but their own relations, thoſe noble characters 
of men of wit and pleaſure about town.” As inſenſible however 
as he affected to be, he did not fail to take a full revenge on its 
author, under the character of Zimri, in his „ Abflalom and 
Achitophel.” | 

In 1673, his tragi-comedies, entitled, The Conqueſt of 

Granada by the Spaniards, in two Parts, were attacked by Richard 
Leigh, a player belonging to the duke of York's theatre, in @ 
pamphlet called, A Cenſure of the Rota, &c.“ which occaſioned 
ſeveral other pamphlets to be written. Elkanah Settle likewiſe 
criticiſed theſe plays: and it is remarkable that Settle, though in 
reality a mean and inconſiderable poet, was the mighty rival of 
Dryden; and for many years bore his reputation above hirn. To 
the firſt part of“ The Conqueſt of Granada,” he prefixed “e An 

_ Effay on Heroic Plays,” and ſubjoined to the ſecond « A Defence 
of the Epilogue; or, An Eſſay on the Dramatic Poetry of the laſt 
 Age;” both which are reprinted in Congreve's edition of his 
Plays. In 1079, was publithed “ An Eſſay upon Satire,“ written 
Jointly by the earl of Mulgrave and Dryden. This piece, which 
was handed about in MS. contained ſevere reflections on the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth and the ear] of Rocheſter: and they, 
ſuſpecting Dryden to be the author of it, hired three men to cudgel | 
him, who, as Wood relates, © effected their buſineſs in Will's | 
coftee-houte in Covent-Garden, at eight o'clock at night, on the —_ 
16th of December 1679.” In 1680, came<out an Engliſh tran- 


llation in verſe of © Ovid's Epiſtles“ by ſeveral hands: two of [hl 
Which, viz. “ Canace to Macareus, and Dido to AEneas,” were } 
tranllated by Dryden, who alſo wrote the preface; and the epiltle | 

of Helen to Paris“ by Dryden and the earl of Mulgrave. . 11 

In 1681, he publiſhed his“ Abſalom and Achitophel.** This if 

celebrated poem, which was at firſt printed without the author's 1 


name, is a fevere ſatire on the contrivers and abettors of the rebel- 0 
ion againit Charles IT. under the duke of Monmouth; and, under | 
the characters of Abſalom, Achitophel, David, and Zimri, are Y 
repreſented the duke of Monmouth, the earl of Shafteſbury, king 
Charles, and the duke of Buckingham. There are two tranſla- 
tons of this poem into Latin: one by Dr. Coward, a phyſician of 
Merton-College in Oxford; another by Mr, Atterbury, afterwards 

| biſhop 
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biſhop of Rocheſter, both publiſhed in 1682, 4to. Dryden left 
the ſtory unfiniſhed ; and the reaſon he gave for ſo doing was, 
* becauſe he could not prevail with himſelf to ſhew Abſalom 
unfortunate.” A ſecond part of Abſalom and Achitophel” was 
undertaken and written by Tate, at the requeſt, and under the 
direction, of Dryden, who wrote near 200 lines of it himſelf. 

The ſame year, 1681, he publiſhed his“ Medal, a Satire againſt 
Section.“ This poem was occaſioned by the ſtriking of a medal, 
on account of the indictment againſt the earl of Shafteſbury for 
high-treaſon being found ignoramus by the grand jury at the Old 
Bailey, Nov. 1611 : for which the Whig-Party made preat 
rejoicings by ringing of bells, bonfires, and the like, in all parts 
of London. The whole poem is a ſevere invective againſt the 
earl of Shafteſbury and the Whigs. Settle wrote an anſwer to this 
poem, entitled, The Medal reverſed ;** as he had written a 
poem, called © Azariah and Huſnal,” againſt “ Abſalom and 
Achitophel.” In 1682, he publiſhed a poem, called, “ Religio 
Laici; or, The Layman's Faith,” This piece is intended as a 
defence of revealed religion, and of the, exctllency and authority 
of the Scriptures, as the only rule of faith and manners, againſt 
Deiſts, Papiſts, and Prefbyterians. The author tells us, in the 
preface, that it was written for an ingenious young gentleman, his 
friend, upon his tranflation of father Simon's “ Critical Hiſtory of 
the Old Teſtament.““ 

In 1683, appeared the tragedy of The Duke of Guiſe,“ 
written by Dryden and Lee, and dedicated to Lawrence earl of 
Rocheſter. This play gave great offence to the Whigs, and was 
immediately attacked in a pamphlet, entitled, A Defence of the 
Charter and municipal Rights of the City of London, and the 
Rights of other municipal Cities and Towns of England. Directed 
to the Citizens of London. By Thomas Hunt.” In this piece, 
Dryden 1s charged with condemning the charter of the city of 
London, and exccuting its magiſtrates in effigy, in his © Duke of 
Guiſe ; frequently ated and applauded,” fays Hunt, “and intended 
molt certainly to provoke the rabble into tumults and diſorders.“ 
About the ſame time were printed alſo * Some Reflections upon 
the pretended Parallel in the Play called The Duke of Guile ,” 
the author of which pamphlet tells us, that he was wearied with 
the dulneſs of this play, and extremely incenſed at the wicked and 
barbarous deſign it was intended for; that the fierceſt Tories were 
alhamed of it; and, in ſhort, that he never ſaw any thing that 
could be called a play, more deficient in wit, good character, and 
entertainment, than this.” In anſwer to this and Hunt's pam- 
phlet, Dryden publiſhed “ The Vindication : or, the Parallel of 
the French holy League and the Engliſh League and Covenant, 

turned into a feditions Libel againſt the King and his Royal 
_ Highneſs, by Thomas Hunt and the Author of the Reflections, 
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&c.” In this “ Vindication,“ which is printed at the end of the 
play in Congreve's edition, he tells us, that in the year of the 
Reſtoration, the firſt play he undertook was the“ Duke of Guiſe,“ 
as the faireſt way, which the act of indemnity had then left, of 
fetting forth the riſe of the late rebellion ; that at {irlt it was 
thrown aſide by the advice of ſome friends, who thought it not 
1 enough to be publiſhed; but that, at the earneſt requeſt of 

r. Lee, it was afterwards produced between them; and that 
only the firſt ſcene, the whole fourth act, and ſornewhat more 
than half the fifth, belonged to him, all the reſt being Mr. Lee's. 
He acquaints us allo occalionally, that Mr. Thomas Shadw ell, the 
poet, made the rough draught of this pamphlet againſt him, and 
that Mr. Hunt finithed it. 

In 1684, he publiſhed a tranſlation of“ Maimbourg's Hiſtor 
of the League;” in which' he was employed by Charles it. 
on account of the plain parallel between the troubles of France 
and thoſe of Great-Britain. Upon the death of this monarch, he 
wrote his © 'I hrenodia Augultalis : : a Poem, ſacred to the happy 
Memory of that Prince.“ Soon after the acceſſion of James II: 
he turned Roman Catholic ; upon which occaſion, Mr. Thomas 
Browne wrote © The Reaſon of Mr. Bays's changing his Religion 
con{idered, in a Dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and Mr. 
Bays, 1688, 4400. and allo, “ The late Converts expoſed : or, 
The Reaſons of Mr. Bays's changing his Religion conſidered, in 
a Dialogue; Part the ſecond, 1690,” 4to. In 1686, he wrote 
A Defence of the Papers written by the late King of bleſſed 
Memory, and found in his ſtrong Box,” This was written in 
oppolition to Stillingfleet's“ Anſwer to ſome Papers lately printed, 
concerning the Authority of the Catholic Church in Matters of 
Faith, and the Reformation of the Church of England, 1686,“ 
4to. Sullingflect hereupon publiſhed * A Vindication of the 
Anſwer to ſome late Papers, in 1087, 4to. in which he treats 
Dryden with fome ſeverity. 

In 1987, he publiſhed his « Hind and Panther; a Poem.” Tt 
is divided into three parts, and is a direct defence of the Romiſh 
church, chiefly by way of dialogue between a hind, who repreſents 
the church of Rome, and a panther, who ſuſtains the character ot 
the church of England. Theſe two beaſts very learnedly difeuls. 
the ſeveral points controverted between the two churc hes ; as 
tranſubſtantiation, church-authority, infallibility, &c. I his poem 
was immediately attacked by the wits, particularly by Montague, 
afrerws ards carl of Halifax, and Prior; who joined in writing 

«The Hind and Panther trauſverſcd N the Story of the Country 
Mouſe and the City Moule.”” In 1668, he publiſhed « Britannia 
Rediviva, a Poem on the Birth of the Prince, He was luppoled, 
ſome time before this, to have been engaged in trantlating Varilla's 
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« Hiſtory of Hereſies,“ but to have dropped that work before it 
was finithed. 

At the Revolution in 1688, being diſqualified, by having turned 
Papiſt, he was diſmiſſed from the office of poet-Jaureat : however, 
the earl of Dorſet, though obliged, as lord-chamberlain, to with- 
draw his penſion, was ſo generous a friend and patron to him, that 
he allowed him an ecuivalent out of his own eſtate. T his Prior 
tells us, in the dedicati n of his poems to lord Dorſet, his deſcen- 
dant, He was ſucceeded by Shadwell, again!t whom he entertained 
an implacable reſentment ; as appears from his“ Mac Flecknoe,” 
one of the ſevereſt ſatires in any language, In 1688 alſo, he pub— 
liſhed «+ The Lite öf St. Francis Naber tranſlated from the 
French of father Dominic Bouhours. In 1093, came out, in folto, 
a tranſlation of * Juvenal and Perſius;“ in which the firſt, third, 
fixth, tenth, and lixteenth Satires of Juvenal, and Perſius entire, 
were done by Dryden, who prefixed a long and beautiful diſcourſe, 
by way of 1 er to the earl of Dorlet. 

In 1693, he publithed a tranflation, in proſe, of Du Freſnoy's 
« Art of Painting ;”” the ſecond edition of which, corretted and 
enlarged, was publiſhed in 1716, with this title, « The Art of 
Painting, by C. A, du Freſnoy ; with Remarks. Tranſlated into 
Engliſh, with an original Preſace, containing a Parallel between 
Painting and Poetry, by Mr. Dryden. As alſo a ſhort Account 
of the moſt eminent Painters, both ancient and modern, by R. G. 
EY It is dedicated to the car] of Burlington by Kichard Graham, 
iq. Dryden tells us, in tae preface, that, when he undertook 
this work, he was already engaged in the tranflation of Virol, 
„ from eee "Hays he, I only borrowed two months,” J Ba 
tranilation was publiſhed In 1697, and has Paſſed through ſeveral 
editions in various torms. "The f Paltorais*”” are dedicated ro lord 
Clifford; ; and Dryden tells his lordthip, that“ what he now offers 
him, is the wretched remainder ot a fickly age, worn out with 
ſtudy, and oppreſſed with fortune, without other ſupport than the 
conſtancy and patience of a Chrittian ;”" and he adds, © that he 
began this work in his great climacteric.“ The“ Lite oil Virgil,” 
which follows this dedication, the two prefaces to the“ Paſtorals” 
and “ Georgics, ”? and all the arguments Th profe to the whole 
tranſlation, were given him by friends; the N e to the ** Geor- 
p15,” in particular, by Addiſon. The trantlation of the“ Geor- 

ics” is dedicated to the earl ef Che! terneld ; 2:d that. of the 
AEneis to the earl of Mulgrave. I his latter > Fedrion contains 
the author's thoughts on Epic poetry, particularly that of 
Virgil. It is general!) y allowed, that his tranſlation of Virgil is, 
upon the whole, extremely wel! performed; at leaſt, better an 
it has ever been in any other language. | 

In 1698, he publiſhed his „ Fables, ancient and made rn; 
traullated into Nie toe Homer, Orid, Bo ccace, and Chaucer.” 
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He tells us in the preface to this his laſt work, that „he thinks 
himſelf as vigorous as ever in the faculties of his ſoul, excepting 
only his memory, which,” he ſays, “ is not impaired to any 
great degree ;” and he was then 68 years of ages Beſides the ori- 
ginal pieces and tranſlations hitherto mentioned, he wrote man 
other things, which have been ſeveral times publiſhed in the“ Six 
Volumes of Miicellanics” under his name, and in other collections. 
They confiſt of tranſlations from the Greek and Latin poets ; 
epiſtles to ſeveral perſons; prologues and epilogues to various plays, 
elegies, epitaphs, and ſongs. In 1743, came out, in two volumes 
12mo. a new collection of our author's political works, under the 
title of“ Original Poems and Tranſlations, by John Dryden, Eſq; 
now firſt collected and publiſhed together ;” that is, collected from 
the © Six Volumes of Miſcellanics””_jult mentioned. There is a 
collection of our author's Original Poems and Tranflations,” pub- 
liſhed in a thin folio, 1701; but, as it does not contain much above 
half the pieces, ſo it does not at all anſwer the deſign of this col- 
lettion ; which, with his plays, fables, and tranſlations of Virgil, 
Juvenal, and Perſius, is intended to complete his works in twelves, 
As to his performances in proſe, beiides eflavs and prefaces, ſome 
of which have been mentioned, he wrote © The Lives of Plu- 
tarch and Lucian,” prefixed to the tranſlations of thote authors by 
ſeveral hands; The Life of Polybins,” before the tranſlation of 
that hiſtorian by Sir Henry Sheer; and the preface to the“ Dia- 
logue concerning Women,” by William Walſh, Eig. | 
He died May 1, 1701. He married the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
daughter of the car] of Berkſhire, who ſurvived him about eight years; 
and by whom he had three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry. 
Charles became uſher of the palace to Pope Clement XI. and, 
returning to England, was drowned in the Thames near Windſor 
in 1704. He was the author of ſeveral things, and tranflated one 
of the ** Satires of Juvenal.“ John tranſlated the 14th © Satire 
of Juvenal,“ and was the author of a comedy, called, © The 
Hutband his own Cuckold.“ printed in 1696. Henry entered into 
4 religious order.: Dryden was interred in Weltminlter-Abbey, 
where a monument has ſince been erected over him by John Shet- 
field, duke of Buckinghamſhire. There are ſome circumſtances, 
relating to his funeral, recorded in“ Wilſon's Memoirs of the 
Life of Mr. Congreve,” which are of a very extraordinary nature. 
The day after his death, Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter and dean of 
Weitmintter, fent word to the lady Elizabeth Howard, his widow, 
that he would make a prefent of the ground, and al! the other 
abbey fees. The lord Halifax likewiſe ſent to the lady Elizabeth, 
and to Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, offering to defray the expences 
of our poet's funeral, and afterwards to beitow Hog. on a monu— 
ment in the abbey ; which generous offer trom both was accepted.. 
Accordingly, on the Sunday following, the company being alſem- 
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bled, the corple was put into a velvet hearſe, attended by eighteen 
mourning coaches. hen they were juſt ready to move, the lord 
Jefferies, ſon of the chancellor Jefferies, with ſome of his rakiſh 
companions, coming by, aſked whoſe funeral it was? and, being 
told it was Mr. Dryden's, he proteſted, that he ſhould not be 
buried in that private manner; that he would himſelf, with the 
lady Elizabeth's leave, have the honour of his interment, and would 
beſtow 1000l. on a monument in the abbey for him. This put a 
ſtop to the proceſſion; and Jefferies, with ſeveral of the gentlemen 
who had alighted from the coaches, went up ſtairs to the lady 
Elizabeth, who was ſick in bed. Jefferies repeated the purport of 
what he had faid below; but lady Elizabeth abſolutely refuſing her 
conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing never to rife till his requelt 
was granted. The lady, under a ſudden ſurpriſe, fainted away; 
and lord Jefferies, pretending to have gained her conſent, ordered 
the body to be carried to Mr, Rutlel's, an undertaker in Cheapfide, 
and to be left there till further orders. In the mean time, the abbey 
was lighted up, the ground opened, the choir attending, and the 
biſhop waiting ſome hours to no purpoſe for the corple. The 
next day, Mr. Charles Dryden wattgd upon lord Halifax and the 
biſhop, and endeavoured to excuſe his mother, by relating the 
truth; but they would not heap of any exciſe, Three days after, 
the undertaker, receiving no orders, waited on lord Jefferies, who 
turned it off in a jeſt, pretending, that thoſe who paid any regard 
to a drunken frolic, deferved no better; that he remembered no- 
thing at all of the matter; and that they might do what they 
pleaſed with the corple. Upon this, the undertaker waited on the 
lady Elizabeth, who defired a day to conſider what muſt be done. 
Mr. Charles Dryden immediately wrote to lord Jefferies, who re- 
turned for anſwer, that he knew nothing of the matter, and would 
be troubled no more about it. Mr. Dryden applied again to lord 
Halifax and the biſhop of Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do 
any thing in the affair. In this diſtreſs, Dr. Garth ſent for the 
corpſe to the college of Phyſicians, and propoſed a funeral by ſub- 
ſcription ; which ſucceeding, about three weeks after Dryden's 
deceaſe, Garth pronounced a Latin oration over his body, which 
was conveyed from the college, attended by a numerous train of 
coaches, to Weſtminſter-Abbey. After the funeral, Mr. Charles 
Dryden ſent lord Jefferies a challenge, which was not accepted; 
and Mr. Dryden publicly declaring he would watch every oppor- 
tunity to fight him, his lordſhip thought fit to leave the town upon 

it, and Mr. Dryden never con!d mcet with him after. | 
As to Dryden's character, it has bcen treated in extremes, ſome 
ſetting, it too high, others too low ; for he was too deeply engaged 
in party, to have ſtrict juitice done him either way. As to his dra- 
matic works, to ſay nothing more of the © Rehearſal,” we find, 
that the critics, his contemporaries, made very tree with them 
| . and, 
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and, it muſt be conſeſſed, they are not the leaſt exceptionable of 
his compoſitions. For tragedy, it has been obſerved, that he ſel- 
dom touches the pafſions, but deals rather in pompous language, 
poetical flights and deſcriptions. As to comedy, himſelf acknow- 
ledges his want of genius for it, in his defence of the“ Eſſay 
on Dramatic Poetry,” prefixed to his Indian Emperor.” But 

rhaps he would have wrote better in both kinds of the drama, 
Þad not the neceſſity of his circumſtances obliged him to conform 
to the popular taſte: as he himſelf inſinuates in the epiſtle dedi- 
catory to the“ Spaniſh Friar.” His tranſlations of“ Virgil, Ju- 
venal, and Perſius,“ and his“ Fables,” were well received, as 
we have obſerved already: but his poetical reputation is built chiefly 
upon his original poems, among which his © Ode on St. Cæcilia's 
Day“ is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt perfect pieces in any lan- 
guage. It has been ſet to muſic more than once, particularly in 
the winter of 1735, by Handel: and was publicly performed, 
with the utmolt applauſe, at the theatre in Covent-Garden. It is 
faid, that he had once a deſign of taking orders, but was refuſed ; 
and that he ſolicited for the provoſtſhip of Eton-College, but failed 
allo in this. > | 

DUAREN (FraxNcis), profeſſor of civil law at Bourges, was 
born at St. Brien, a city of Bretagne in France, 1509. He was 
the fon of John Duaren, who exerciſed a place of judicature in 
Bretagne; which place he {ſucceeded his father in, and performed 
the functions of it for ſome time. He read lectures on the Pan- 
dects at Paris, in 1336; and, among other ſcholars, had three ſons 
of the learned Budæus. He was ſent for to Bourges in 1388 to 
teach civil law, three years after Alciat was retired ; but quitted 
his place in 1348, and went to Paris, in order to frequent the 
bar: for he was very delirous to join the practice to the theory 
of the law. He attended the bar of the parliament of Paris, Eut 
conceived a prodigious averſion to the chicanery of the court: dil- 


gulled therewith, Duaren had great reaſon to rejoice at the advan- 


tageous ofters made him by the ducheis of Berri, filler of Henry 1 


which gave him a fayourable opportunity to retire from the bar, 
and to reſume with honour the employment he had at Bourgrs. 
He returned to his prolelJor{hip of civil law there, in 15513 and 
no profeſſor, except Alciat, had ever ſo large a ſtipend in the vit- 


verlity, as himſelft. He ſeems to have deſervedit: for to his hae. 


nour it may be ſaid, that ke was the firſt of the French civiliatis, 
who cleared the civil-law-chair from the burcbarifin of the glotfatars, 
in order to introduce the pure fources of the ancient juriſprudence. 
He was indeed unwilling to {hare this honour with any perſon; 
and therefore viewed with an envious eye his colleague guns rd 
Baron, who blended likewiſe rolite literature with the ſtudy of the 
law. This jealouly prompted kim to write a bock, in which be 
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endeavoured to leſſen the eſteem the world had for his colleagne ; 
however, after the death of Baron, he ſhewed himſelf one of the 
molt zealous to immortalize his memory, and erected a monument 
in honour of the deceaſed at his own expence. He had other col- 
leagues, who revived his uneaſineſs. He could not-behold without 
pain the great reputation of Balduinus or Baudouin, who was 
younger than himſelf ; and, after he was delivered from that thorn, 
bo perceived, that Cujacius, who ſucceeded Baudouin, had till 
greater merit. He did not at all love this new-comer ; and there 
aroſe between them ſuch diſputes, that the confequences of them 
might have occaſioned great diſorders in the univerſity of Bourges, 
if Cujacius had not left the field, and retired to Valence, in order 
to teach civil law there. | 
He died in 1559, without having ever married. He had preat 
learning and an excellent judgment. but a very bad memory; fo that 
he was obliged always to read his lectures from his notes. His Trea 
tiſe of Benefices,” which he publithed in 1550, rendered him ſuſ- | 
pected of hereſy ; and it was inſerted inthe © Index Expurgatorius” 
at Rome. Baudouin treated him as a prevaricator and diiſembler, and 
reproached him with being a plagiary from Calvin, in his book. 
relating to the prieithood ; which reproach Baudouin is ſuppoſed to 
have caſt upon him, in order to expoſe him to the rage of perſecu- 
tors. Duaren was highly incenſed at it, and complained by letter, 
as well as by word of mouth, to Calvin, who pacified him. 
A collection of his works was made in his life-time, and printed 
at Lyons in 1554 : but, after his death, another edition more com- 
plete was publiſhed in 1579, under the inſpection of Nicholas 
Ciſner, who had been his icholar, and was afterwards profeſſor of 
Civil Jaw at Heidelberg, which contains: 1. Commentaria in 
varios Titulos Digeſti & Codicis 2. Diſputationum Anniver- 
ſariarum, Libri duo. g. De Jure Accreſcendi, Libri duo.“ 
4. De Ratione docendi diſcendique Juris.” 3.“ De Juriſdic- 
tione & Imperio.“ 6. * Apologia advertus Eguinarium Baronem.”” 
7. De Plaglariis.“ This Bayle calls © a curious treatiſe, but too 
ſhort for ſo copious a ſubject.“ 8. In Conſuetudines Feudorum 
Commentarius.“ 9. © De ſacris Eccleſiæ Miniſteriis ac Beneti- 
Cit.” 10. © Pro Libertate Eccleſiæ Gallicanz adverſus Artes 
Romanas Defenſio.” 11. * Epiltola ad Sebaſt. Albeſpinam, Regis 
Golliz Oratorem.”” 12. © Epiitola de Franciſco Balduino.“ 13, 
„H Defenſio adverſus Balduini Sycoptante Maledicta.“ 
DUARENUS (FRANS CIS), a French civilian, and one of the 
moſt learned men of the ſixteenth century, was born at St. Brieux, 
in Britanny, in 1509. He became profeſfor of law at Bourges; 
anil, according to Thuanus, the moſt learned lawyer of his time 
atter Alciat, who was his malter. He joined to law the cultivation 
of belles lettres, and was one of the firit, who purged the gloſſaries 
of their barbariſms, and introduced polite language into law-com- 
| poſitions. 
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poſitions. He was ſuſpected to be at the bottom a Proteſtant, but 
we know not upon what foundation. He died at Bourges in 1559- 
H's principal works are: 1. Commentaries upon the Code and 
Digeſt.” 2. A Treatiſe de Plagiariis.“ g. “ Pro Libertate 
Kccleliz Gallice contra Romanam.” It was probably this, which 
drew upon him the imputation of Proteſtantiſm. His works have 


been twice printed, in a collective body: at Lyons, 1578, 2 vols. 


Bvo. and at Geneva, in 1608, folio. 

DUCHAL (James), a learned miniſter among the Diſſenters, 
was born in Ireland in 1697. He had his early education under the 
direction of an uncle; his preparatory ſtudies were greatly afliſted 
by the well known and juſtly admired Mr. Abernethy ; and he 


hniſthed his courſe of ſtudy at the univerſity of Glaſgow : Which, 


in teſtimony of his merit, conferred on him the degree of D. D. 
He reſided for ten or eleven years at Cambridge, as the paſtor of a 
ſmall congregation there; where he enjoyed his beloved retirement, 
the advantage of books, and of learned converſation, which he 
improved with the greateſt diligence. On Mr. Abernethy's removal 
from Antrim, he ſucceeded him in that place; and, on the death of 
the ſaid worthy perſon, was choſen to be miniſter to the Proteſtant 
Difſenting congregation of Wood-Street, Dublin. In this ſituation 
he continued to his death, which happened in 1761. | 

It is very remarkable, and worth recording, that, during his 
reſidence here, when he was in the decline of life, of a valetudinary 
habit, and had frequent avocations in the way of his profeſſion, he 
compoſed and wrote ſermons to an amount almoſt beyond belief; 
more, it appears on the belt computation, than 700. From this 
maſs, a collection was taken after his death, and publiſhed in g vols. 
8vo. in 1764. They are moſtly on new and uncommon ſubjects ; 
and a vein of ſtrong manly ſenſe and rational piety runs through 
the whole, 

During his life, he publiſhed a volume of excellent diſcourſes on 
the preſumptive arguments in favour of the Chriſtian religion; and 
many occational tracts both in England and Ireland. 

PANE "RIES 

DUCHAT /{Jacos LE), a Frenchman, diſtinguiſhed among 
the literati, was born at Metz in 1658. He was trained to the law, 
and followed the bar, till the Reformed were driven out of France, 
by the revocation of the edift of Nantz, In 1701, he ſettled at 


Berlin; became a member of the Academy of Sciences; and died 


there in 1735. He was regarded as a very learned perſon, yet is 
dillinguiſhed as an editor, rather than an author. He had, it ſeems, 
a great taite for the ancient French writers; and gave new editions 
of the © Menippean Satires,” of the?“ Works of Rabelais, of the 
„Apologie for Herodotus,” by Henry Stephens, &c. all accompa- 
nicd with remarks of his own. He held a correipondence with 
2 | Bayie, 
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Bayle, whom he furniſhed with many particulars for his Dictionary. 
After his death was publiſhed a“ Ducatiana,” at Amſterdam, in 
1738, 2 vol. 12mo. | . 

— — 


DUCK (Ar rRHUR), a civilian, was born in Devonſhire in 1380, 
of a conſiderable family; and at fifteen years of age became a 
ſtudent at Exeter-College in Oxford, where he took a degree in arts 
in 1599. From thence he removed to Hart-Hall, and afterwards 
was elected fellow of All-Souls ; but his genius leading him to the 
ſtudy of the civil law, he took his other degrees in that faculty. He tra- 
velled into France, Italy, and Germany ; and, after his return, was 
made chancellor of the dioceſe of Bath and Wells. He was afterwards 
made chancellor of London, and at length mailer of the Requeſts; 
but the confuſions, which were then beginning, probably hindered 
him from riſing higher. In 1640, he was eletted burgeſs for Mine- 
head in Somerſetſhire, and ſoon after ſiding with king Charles in 
the time of the rebellion, became a great ſufferer in the fortunes of 
his family. In 1648, he was ſent for by his majeſty to Newport in 
the iſle of Wight, to be aſſiſting in his treaty with the commiſſioners 
from the parliament; but, that treaty taking no effect, he retired 
to his habitation at Chifwick near London, where he died in 1649, 
He was an excellent civilian, a tolerable poet, eſpecially in his 
younger days, and very well verſed in hiſtory, eccleſiaſtical as well 
civil. Helft behind him“ Vita Henrici Chichele, &c.“ and © De 
Uſu & Authoritate Juris Civilis Romanorum in Dominiis Principum 
Chriſtianorum:“ a very uſeful and entertaining work, which has 

been printed ſeveral times at home and abroad. He was preat!y 


aſſilted in this work by the learned Dr. Gerard Langbaine. 


DUCK (STEPHEN), a very extraordinary perſon, who from a 
threſher became a poct, and was afterwards advanced to the cure 
of a parith. He was born about the beginning of this century, 
and had originally no other teaching, than what enabled him to 
read and write Engliſh : and, as arithmetic is generally joined with 
this degree of learning, he had a little thare of that too. About 
his 14th year he was taken from ſchool, and was afterwards 
ſucceſſively engaged in the ſeveral loweſt employments of a country 
life. This latted for ſome years; ſo long, that he had almoit 
forgot all the arithmetic he had learned at ſchool. However, he 
read ſometimes, and thought oftener; he had a certain longing 
after knowledge; and, when he reflected within himſelf on his 
want of education, he began to be particularly uneaſy, that he 
ſhould” have forgot any thing of what he had learned, even at the 
little ſchool he had been at. He thought of this ſo often, that, at 
laſt, he refolved to try his own ſtrength; and, if poſſible, to recover 
his arithmetic again. 

He was then about 24 years of age; and conſidering the diilicul- 
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ties the poor. ien lay under, an inclination for knowledge muſt 
needs have been very ſtrong! in him. He was then married, and at 
ſervice : he had little time to ſpare: he had no books, an had no 
money to get any; but he was reſolved to go-throngh with it, and 
accordingly uſed to work more than other day- laben by win 
means he got ſome little matter added to his pay. I his overplus 
0 Was at his own diſpoſal; and with this he bought firſt a book of 
vulgar arithmetic, then one of decimal, and a third of mea ſuring 
land: ali which, by degrees, he made himſelf a tolerable maſter 
of, in thoſe hours he could ſteal from ſleep, after the labours of 
the day. He had, it ſeems, one dear friend, who joined with him 
in this literary purſuit; and with whom he Kew to talk and read, 
when they could {teal a little time for it. his friend had been in 
a ſervice at London for two or three years, and had an inclination 
to books, as well as Stephen Duck. He had purchaſed fome, and 
brought them down with him into the country ; and Stephen had 
always the uſe ot his little library, which in time was increaſed to 
two or three dozen of books. 
With theſe helps Stephen grew ſomething of a poet, and ſome- 
thing of a philoſopher. He had from his infancy a caſt in his 
mind towards poetry, as appeared from ſeveral little circumſtances; 
but what gave him a higher taſte of it, than he had been uſed to, 
was Milton's “ Paradife Loſt.“ 7 he read over twice or thrice 
with a dictionary, before he could underſtand the language of it 
thoroughly; and this, with a fort of F nglil h grammar he had is 
ſaid to have been of the greatelt uſe th him. It was his friend that 
helped him to the Spectators; -? which, as he himſelf owned, 
improved his underſtan- ding more than any thing. The copies of 
verſcs, ſcattered in thoſe pieces, helped on his nan b-rit that 
way; and made him willing to try, whether he could not do 
tomething lixe them. He ſometimes turned his own thuughlits into 
verſe, while he was at work; and at laſt begun to venture thoſe 
thoughts a little upon paper. The thing toc k air; and Stephen, 
who "had before the name of a ſcholar among the country people, 
was ſaid now to be able w write verſes too. This was mentioned 
accidentall y, about the year 1729, before a gentleman of Uxlord, 
who ſent for Stephen; and Fe ſome tall with him, de {ire 220 
to write him a fei ter in verſe. He did fo; and that letter is the 
cpiſtic, which ſtands the laſt in his poems, though the tric whole 
copy of verſes that ever he wrote. 

By theſe aitempts, one after another, he became known to the 
cleigymen in the neighbourhood ; who, upon examining him, 
found that he had a great deal of merit, made him ſome preſe nts, 
and encouraged hint to go on. At length, fome of his cliays 
falling into the hands of a lady of qualit ty, who attended on the 
late queen Caroline, he became known to her maje ty who took 
him under her protection, and ſettled on him a yearly: penſion of 
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about gol. This Duck very gratefully e in the dedi- 
cation of his“ Poems“ to the Queen. 

Duck was afterwards admitted into orders, and preferred to the 
living of Byfleet in Surrey. He had taken ſome pains to maſter 
the Latin tongue. At Byfleet he continued for many years to 
make poems and ſermons, and was mightily followed by the 
people as a preacher; till, falling at length into a low-ſpirited 
melancholy way, he flung himſelf into the Thames from a bridge 
near Reading, and was drowned. This unhappy accident, for he 
was perfectly lunatic, befell him ſome time in June 1756. 

— — 2 > 

DUDLEY (EpmunD), a celebrated lawyer and able ſtateſman 
in the reign of Henry VII. was born in 1462. Some have ſaid, 
that he was the fon of a mechanic: but this notion pre bably wok 
its riſe from prejudices conceived againſt him for his mal-adminiltra- 
tions in power; for he was of the ancient family of the Dudleys, 
and his father was Sir John Dudley, ſecond ſon of John Dudley, 
baron of Dudley, and knight of the Garter. About the age of 
ſixteen he was ſent to Oxford, where he ſpent ſome time; and 
afterwards removed to Gray' ani in London, in order to proſecute 
the ſtudy of the law. He ſtudied it with great diligence, and came 
at length to be conſidered as a moſt able perſon in his profeſſion; 
which induced Henry VII. to take him very carly into his ſervice. 
It is ſaid, that for his ſingular prudence and fidelity, he was {worn 
of the king s privy-council in his 24d year : and as Polydore Vergil, 
who afkrms this, was then here in England, there can be no reaſon 
to doubt it. In 1492, we find him one of thoſe great men in the 
king's army near Boulogne, who were chiefly inſtrumental in 
making a peace with France; and that two years after he obtained 
the ward{hi p and marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Grey, 
viſcount Ille, filter and coheireſs of John viſcount L'Ifle, 
her brother. In 1499, he was one of thoſe who ſigned the 
ratification of the peace juſt mentioned, by the authority of 
parliament ; winch thews, that he was a perſon in great credit 
with his country, as well as in high favour with his prince, whom 
he particularly ſerved in helping to fill his coffers, under the colour 
of law, though with very little rc gard to equity and juſtice, 

In the parliament held in 1594, Dudley was ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons ; and in con! ideration, as it may be preſumed, 
of his great ſervices to his maſter in this high ſtation, we find that 
two years after he obtained a grant of the ſtewardſhip of the rape 
of Haſtings, in the county of Sullex. This was one of the laſt 
favours he received from his maſter; who, at the cloſe of his Iije, 
is laid to have been fo much troubled at the oppreflions and extor— 
tions of theſe e bop that he was defrons to make reſtitution to 
fuch as had been injured, and directed the ſaine by his will. Some 
writers have taken occaltion from hence to free that monarch from 
blame, uinging it all uo Emptuu aud Dudley: but others, and 

| . | Bacon 
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Bacon among them, have very plainly proved, that they did not 
lead or deceive him in this affair, but only acted under him as in- 
ſtruments. The king died at Richmond the 2 1ſt of April 1509, 
and was ſcarcely in his grave, when Dudley was ſent to the Tower; 
the clamour of the people being ſo great, that this ſtep. was abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary to quiet them: though Stowe ſeems to think, that 
both he and Empſom were decoyed into the Tower, or they had 
not been ſo eaſily taken. At the ſame time numbers of their 
ſubordinate enemies were ſeized, impriſoned, tried, and puniſhed, 
July the ſame year, Dudley was arraigned and found guilty of 
high treaſon, before commiſſioners aſſembled in Guildhall. The 
king, taking a journey afterwards into the country, found himſelf 
ſo much incommoded by the general outcry of his people, that he 
cauſed Empfom to be carried into Northamptonſhire, where, Oct. 
following, he was alſo tried and convicted, and then remanded back 
to the Tower. In the parliament of Jan. 1510, Dudley and 
Empſom were both attainted of high-treaſon; but the king was 
unwilling to execute them ; and Stowe informs us, that a rumour 
prevailed, as if queen Catharine had interpoſed, and procured 
Dudley's pardon. The clamours of the people continually in- 
creaſing, being rather heightened than foftened by ſeeing numbers 
of mean fellows, whom they had employed as informers and 
witneſſes, convicted and punithed, while themfulves were ſpared, 


the king was at laſt obliged to order them for execution; and 


accordingly they both loſt their heads upon Tower- Hill, Aug. 18, 
1510. | | | | | 
Dudley, to give ſome employment to his thoughts during his 
tedious impriſonment in the Lower, and perhaps with a view of 
extricating himſelf from his misfortunes, compoled a very extraor- 
dinary piece, which he addrefled to the king, entitled, „ The 
Tree of the Commonwealth, by Edmund Dudley, Eſq. late 
counſellor to king Henry VII. the fame Edmund being, at the 
compiling thereof, priſoner in the Tower, in 1 Henry VIII.” 
his book never reached the king's hands, and fo could not con- 
tribute to fave the head of its author: nevertheleſs, it is ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that though ſeen and peruſed by many, and thence made 
often the ſubjet of eonverſation, it ſhould never be publiſhed, 
S-veral copies of it are {till extant in MS. 
ER EY 

DUDLEY (Jon), fon of the preceding, baron, of Malpas, 
viſcount L'lile, earl of Warwick, and duke of Ncrthumberland, 
was born in 1302, and afterwards became one of the moſt power- 
ful ſubjects this kingdom ever ſaw. At the time his father was 
beheaded, he was about eight years old; and it being enough known, 
that the ſeverity exerciſed in that act was rather to ſatisfy the 
people than juſtice, his friends found no great difficulty in obraining 
from the pacllament, that his father's attainder might be reverſed, 
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and himſelf reſtored in blood : for whic h purpoſe a ſpecial act was 
aſſed in 1511. After an education ſuitable to his quality, he was 
introduced at court in 1523, where, having a fine perſon and great 
accompliſhments, he {yon became admired, He attended the king's 
favourite, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in his expedition to 
France; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his gallant beha- 
viour, that he 1 e the honour of knighthood. He attached him- 
ſelf to cardinal Wolley, whom he accompanied in his embaily to 
France; and he was alfo in great confidence with the next prime- 
miniſter, lord Cromwell. The fall of theſe eminent ſtateſmen 
one after another did not at all affect the favour or fortune of Sir 
John Dudley, who had great dexterity in preſerving their good 
> graces, without embarking too far in their deſigns; preſerving 
always a proper regard for the ſentiments of his ſovereign, which 
kept him in full credit at court, in the midſt of many changes as 
well of men as mcafures. In 1342, he was raifed to the dignity 
of viſcount L'Ifle, and at the next feilival of St. George was 
elected knight of the Garter. This was ſoon aſter followed by a 
much higher inſtance both of kindneſs and truſt : for the King, 
conſidering his uncommon ahilities and courage, and the occaſion 
he had then for them, made him lord high admiral of a e for 
life; and in this important poſt he did many ſingular jervices. 
He owed all his honours and fortune to Henry VIII. and received 
from him, towards the cloſe of his reign, very large grants of 
church lands, which however created dun many enemies. He was 
allo named by king Henry in his will, to be one of his ſixteen execu- 19 
tors: and received from him a legac. y of geol. which was the 
higheſt ] he beſtow ed on any 20 my m. 
| After the death of Henry, which happened January gi, 1546-7, 
the call of Heritord, ES, duke of Somerſet, who was the 
young king's uncle, Without having = pals to It nry's will, 
procured humleit to be declared pro dec r of the kingdom; and ſet 
on foot many projects. Among the firtt, one w. as, to get his brother, 
Sir Thomas Se zabur, mae le 1 oh ad SN in u ho favour the 
lord viſcount L'Iile was obliged to relign, but, in lieu thereof, as wy 
it ſcems, created earl of Warwick, and made great chan Herlain 
of Enzland: this was in February. Afterward is troubles came 
ON, and inſurrections broke out in feveral parts of the! KIN em. 
In Devonthice they grew to firong, that they beficged the city of 
Exeter ; and, befere they could be reduced by the lord R ußel, a 
new e rebellion broke out in Norfolk, under the command of one 
Robert Ret, a tämier, who was very ſoon at the head of ten 
> thoufahd men. Ie earl of Warwick, whoſe reputation was very 
| high id military matters, was ordered to m arch ag: nt th je latter. 
| ie dofcated the m, and killed about a thoutand of them: but t they, 
| collechng their ſcattered parties, offered lum battle a ſecond time 


* . } ; 
The cal marched diceetly towards them; but, when le Was on 
2 th e 
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the point of engaging, he ſent them a meſſage, that “ he was 
forry to fee ſo much courage expreſfed in fo bad a cauſe; but that, 
notwithſtanding What was pail, they might depend on the king's 
pardon on delivering up their leaders.“ To which they anſwered, 
that -** he was a nobleman of fo much warth and generoſity, that, 
if they might have this aſſurance from his own mouth, they were 
willing to ſubinit.” The carl accordingly went among them; 
upon Which the ey threw down their arms, delivered up Robert Ket 
and his brother William, with the re{t of their chiets: who were 
hanged : upon hearing winch, the other rebels were diſperſed, and 
ſo all was quiet again. 

At the end of 1540, Sir Thomas Seymour having been attainted 
and executed tor ſtrange Practices ag, unſt his brother, and the pro- 
tector now in the 1 ower, the carl of Warwick was again made 
lord high admiral, with very extenſive powers. He ſtood at this 
time ſo high in the king's iavour, an had fo firm a friendſhip with 
the reſt of the lords af the council, that nothing was done but b 
his advice and conſent; to which therefore we mult attribute the 
releaſe of the duke of Somerſet out of the 1 ower, and the reſtorin 
of him to ſome thare of power and favors at court. The kin 
was much pleaſcd with this; and, in order ro eſtabliſh a real and 
laſting friendſhip between theſe two great men, had a-marriage 
Prop: Wed between he carl of Warwick's eldelt fon and the duke 
ot Somerſet s daughter; Which at le noth was brought to bear, 
and the 3d o. June 1550 ſolemnized in the king's prelen ce. April 
1551, the carl of Warwick was conſtituted earl marſhal of Eng- 
Jand ; ſoon after lord warden of the northern marches; and, in 
October, advanced to the dignity of duke of Northumberland. 
A few days after, the conſpiracy of the duke of Somerſet break- 
ing out, the duke, his duchcls, and ſeveral other perſons, were 
ſent ee o the | ower ; ani the king, being perſuaded that 
he had really formed a deſign to murder the duke of Northumber— 
land, refolved to leave him to the law. He was tried, condemned, 
and, Feb. the 22d, 1551-2, executed; the duke of Northumber- 
land fucecedins him as chahcellor of Cambridge. 

'] his great p. litician had now raiſed himſelf as high as it was 
poſſible in point of dignity and power: the aſcendency he had 
gained over the young King was o great, that he directed him 
entirely at his pleziure ; ; and he had with ſuch dexterity wrought 
molt of the great nobility into ol s intereſts, and had lo humbled 
and depreſſed all who thewed any diſlike to him, re he ſcemed to 
have every thing to hope, and Fm to fear. And this indeed upon 
good grounds, white that king liveu; but, when he diſcerned. his 


majeſty” s healck to decline apace, he contidered, and it was very 


natural for him to confider, how ne might ſecure Inmielt and his 
ja:mily. This appears Plainly from the hurry with hich the 
marriage was concluded with the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter 
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of the duke of Suffolk, and his fourth ſon lord Guildford Dudley; 
which was celebrated in May 1553, that is, not above two months 
beſore the king died. He had been ſome time contriving that plan 
for the diſpoſal of the kingdom, which he carried afterwards into 
execution. In the parliament held a little before the king's death, 
he procured a conliderable ſupply to be granted; and, in the 
preamble of that act, cauſed to be inſerted a direct cenſure of the 
duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration. Then, diſſolving that parlia- 
ment, he applied himſelf to the king, and fliewed 1 the neceſſity 
of ſetting the lady Mary alide, from the danger the Proteſtant 
religion would be in, if the mould ſucceed him: in which, from 
the piety ot that young prince, he found no great difficulty. Bur- 
net ſays, he did not well underſtand how the king was prevailed 
on to paſs by his ſiſter Elizabeth, who had been always much in 
his favour: yet, when this was don e, there was another difficulty 
in the way. The duchefs "= Suffolk- was next heir, who might 
Have ſons; and therefore, to bar theſe in favour of lady Jane 
Dudley, ſeemed to be 3 as well as illegal. But the ducheſs 
herfelt contributed, as far, as in her Jay, to Lend this obſtacle, 
by devolving her right upon! her da ughter, even if ſhe had male 
iſſue: and this ſatisfied the king. Ihe king's conſent being ob- 
tained, the next point was to procure a proper initrument to be 
drawn by the judges: in doing which, the duke of Northumber= 
Jand made uſe of threats, as well as promijes ; and, when done 
at laſt, it was in ſuch a manner, as pla: nly ſlicwed it to be illegal 
in their own opinions. 

' Edward died the 6th of July 1353. It is ſaid, that the duke 
of Northumberland was very defirous of cancealing his death for 
ſome time; but this being found impotlible, he carried his 
daughter-1n- law. the lady Jane, from Durham-Houſe to the Tower, 
for the greater ſecurity, and on the 10th of July proclaimed her 
queen. The council alſo wrote to lady Mary, requiring her ſuh— 
miſſion ; but they were ſoon-informed, that ſhe was retired into 
Norfolk, where many of the nobility and multitudes of people re- 
ſorted ro her, It was then reſolved to ſend forces againſt her 
under the command of the duke of Suffolk ; but queen Jane, as 
ſhe was then re would by no means part with her father; and 
the counqil earneſtly expreſſed the duke of Northumberland to go 
in perſon, to which he was little inclined, as doubting their fidelity. 

towever, on the 14th of July, he went, accompanied by ſome 
others; but, as they marched through Biſhopſgate, with two 
thouſand horſe and tix thouſand foot, he could not forbear laying 
to lord Grey , * The people preſs to [ee us, but not one ſays, God 
ipced lis. in s activity and courage. tor which he had been fo 
famons, ſeem trem this time to have deſerted him; for, though he 
a: dvanced to St. Edmund's-Fury in Juttolk, yes finding his tron "PS 
(101101212, the people litue affected to him, and no fipplies coming 
ron 
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from London, though he had written to the lords in the mal 


preſſing terms, he retired back to Cambridge. The council in the 
mean time thought of nothing but getting out of the Power; 


which effecting, they had queen Mary proclaimed, The duke of | 


Northumberland, having immediate advice of this, candid her to 
be proclaimed at Cambridge, throwing ups his cap, and crying, 
"*« God fave queen Mary.“ All this affe ted loyalty ſtood him in no 
ſtead: for he was ſoon after arreſted, arraigned, tried, and con— 
demned. Augult the 21ſt was the day fixed for his execution, 
when a vaſt concourle of people aſſembled upon Tower-Hill, all 
the uſual preparations being made, and the executioner ready ; but, 
after waiting ſome hours, the people were ordered to depart. This 
delay was to afford time for his making an open ſhew of the change 
of his religion; ſince that very day, in the preſence of the mayor 
and aldermen of London, as W ell as fome ot the privy- -council, he 

heard maſs in the Tower. The next day he was executed, after 
making a very long ſpecch to the 2 :opie : of which there remains 
nothing, but what relates to his. re! gion; W hich he not only pro- 

felled to be then that of the church of Rome, but to have been 
always fo. Fox affirms, that he had a promiſe of pardon, even if 
his head was u pon the block, if he would recant and hear mats: 


and ſome have believed, that he entertained ſuch a hope to the aft. 


Be that as it will, it is allowed that he behaved with a proper 


courage and compoſure, 
Such was the end of this potent nobleman, v ho, wit h the ll 
of a duke, exerciſed for ſome time a power little inferior to that 


of a king, of whom it may be ſaid, that though he had many great 


and good qualities, yet they were much overbalanced by his VICes. 
He had a numerous iſſue. eight ſens and hve daughters; of whom 
ſome went before him to the grave, others ſarvived and lived to 
ſee a great change in their fortunes. John, ear] of Warwick, was 
condemned with his fat] ier, but reprieved and releaſed out of the 
Tower; and, going to his brother's houſe at Penſhurſt in Kent, 
died there in two days time. Ambroſe and Robert were both very 
remarkable men, of whom we fhall give ſome account. Guild- 
ford, who married lady Jane Grey in May 1553, lolt his lite, as 
welt as his untortunate lady, upon the ſcafoid, the 12th of Feb. 
following. The other ſons and daughters, tuch as lived to be 
men and women, were nobly married. | 
a. 


DUDEEY Au ſon of John duke of Northumbs 
land, afterwards baron L'[fle, and earl of Warwick, was born 
about $530, and carefully educated in his father's family. He 
attended his father into Norfolk againſt the rebels in 1349, and, 


for his diſtinguithed courage, obtained, as is P the honour 


ot knightho 5 He was always very high in king Edward's 
favour : aſterwards, being concerned in the cauſe oi lady Jane, 
Ic 
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he was attainted, roceived ſentence of death, and remained a pri- 
ſoner till OG, the 19th, 1534; when he was dilcharged, and 
ardoned for life. In 1557, in company with both his brothers, 
Nobert and Henry, he en; gaved in an expedition to the Low Coun- 
tries, and joined the Spanith army, that Jay then before St. Quintin's. 
He had his ſhare in the famous vis tory over the French, who came 
to the relief of that place; but had the misfortune to loſe there his 
youngeſt brother Henry, who was a perſon of great hopes, and 
had becn a Hingutar favourite with King Edward. This matter 
was ſo repret: Fred to queen Mary, that, in conſideration of their 
faithful 85 rvices, ſhe reſtored the whole family in blood; and 
accordingly an act paſſed this year for that purpoſe. On the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he became immediately one of the 
molt diltinguthed perſons at her court; and was called, as in the 
days of her brother, lord Ambroſe Dudley. He was afterwards 
created firſt baron L'lile, and then earl of Warwick. He was 
advanced to ſeveral high places, and diltinguithed by numerous 
honours ; and we find him in all the great and public ſervices 
during this actise and buſy reign; but, what is greatly to his 
credit, never in any of the intrigues «why which 1t was blemiſhed: 
for he was a man of oreat ſweetuels of temper, and of an unex- 
centionable character, ot that he was be Lover by all parties, and 
hatetl by none. In the laſt vears of his life, he endured great pain 
and mifery, from a wot und received in his leg, when he defended 
New-Haven agaigit the French in 1562; and this bringing him 
very low, he at lail ſubmitted to an amputation, of which he died 
in Feb. 1509. 11 was thrice married, but had no illue. He was 
gencrally called, The good cart of Warwick.“ 

Some . have afſtéeted much amazement at the great 
honours bettowed by queen Ez bet] 1 upon this noble perſon and 
his brother Robert Hi it is caiy-to CONCEIVE, that the alwavs 
intended to raile them trom the ve ry beginning of her reign. In 
her youth, ihe had converted 3 y intimately with them, ſaw them 
high in her brother Edward's favour, and probably had made uſe 
of their intereſt in thole times of their proſperity. They had been 
allo, making allowance for their dittance in rank, companions in 
adverſity under queen Mary; noris it at all improbable that they 
might do the princeſs Elizabeth ſome oni ſervices during 
the latter part of that reign, v. hen both the brothers had recovered 
{ume degree of | Tavapr. 
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